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LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BROWNE,  AMERICAN  LOYALIST 
Edited  by  Sydney  W.  Jackman 

In  the  twentieth  century  to  be  a refugee  is  not  at  all  special 
or  peculiar.  Most  people  have  friends  or  acquaintances  who  have 
left  their  native  lands  because  they  were  in  opposition  to  the 
government.  Refugees  from  Russia  after  1917,  from  Germany  in 
the  mid-i93o,s,  and  from  eastern  Europe  in  the  post  World  War 
II  period  are  all  around  us.  Yet  in  the  eighteenth  century  such 
was  not  usual.  Certainly  men  had  fled  their  homelands  because 
of  persecution,  but  the  oppression  was  mainly  religious  in  origin. 
There  were  few  who  lived  in  exile  because  of  political  opposition. 
For  this  reason  the  Loyalists  were  a most  unusual  group.  They 
were  a sizeable  group  and  represented  all  social  classes  and  all  of 
the  colonies.  In  addition  they  were  almost  destitute,  having  fled 
their  land  with  only  the  most  limited  of  possessions.  However, 
their  position  was  not  totally  desperate  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  situations  because  the  crown  which  they  supported  still  was  a 
crown  in  being.  The  British  government  recognized  that  it  had 
obligations  to  these  people  and  was  prepared  to  assist  them.  Assist 
them  it  did  but  not  necessarily  over-generously. 

The  history  of  the  Loyalists  really  still  remains  to  be  written. 
There  are  numerous  special  studies  and  some  dated  general  works 
but  the  history  has  not  yet  appeared.  American  scholars  in  general 
have  not  been  overly  interested  in  the  Loyalists  either  as  a whole 
or  as  individuals.  The  Loyalist  is  rather  in  the  position  of  the 
army  officer  of  the  United  States  who  resigned  his  commission 
and  joined  the  Confederacy,  he  had  no  further  place  in  American 
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history — only  in  Confederate  history.  The  Loyalists  in  a sense 
passed  out  of  American  history  and  became  instead  really  part  of 
English  history,  or  rather,  Imperial  history.  They  also  acquired  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  land  in  which  they  settled  and  there 
many  of  them  had  a tremendous  role,  perhaps  an  even  greater  one 
than  if  they  had  remained  in  America.  The  Loyalists  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  the  “johnnies  who  were  on  the  wrong  side.” 

The  Loyalists  have  been  ill-served  by  history  because  they  seem 
to  have  failed  to  have  considered  how  future  generations  would 
look  upon  their  decision.  In  this  they  were  very  unlike  their  own 
time  in  that  they  did  not  seem  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  Hence  few  of  them  directly  or  otherwise 
did  much  to  publicize  the  greatness  or  at  least  the  nobility  of 
their  decision.  Part  of  the  problem  in  dealing  with  the  Loyalists 
is  just  that:  there  is  nothing  from  them  to  show  their  sentiments 
either  personally  or  for  the  public  view.  Further,  many  of  their 
records,  particularly  of  the  early  period  of  exile  in  England,  have 
not  survived.  Records  of  their  later  experiences,  especially  of  those 
who  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Upper  Canada,  are  extant,  but 
for  many  the  early  period  is  a blank.  The  appearance  then  of  a 
letter  book  of  a Loyalist  is  of  considerable  significance.  While 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a typical  Loyalist,  William  Browne  does 
at  least  in  his  letters  give  some  clues  as  to  the  life  of  a particular 
Loyalist  and  thus  of  Loyalists  in  general. 

The  most  immediate  reaction  that  one  has  on  reading  these 
letters  is  to  discover  in  them  how  calmly  Browne  seems  to  have 
accepted  exile.  Of  course  the  letters  do  not  cover  the  first  period, 
some  few  months  in  London  when  the  shock  of  being  an  outcast 
from  one’s  society  was  still  present,  and  when  the  adjustment 
was  probably  the  most  severe,  but  even  so  these  letters  are  written 
when  he  has  only  been  away  from  America  a short  time.  Browne 
appears  to  have  adjusted  without  difficulty  to  a totally  new  en- 
vironment and  to  have  accepted  a less  significant  place  in  society. 
He  is  a calm  and  serene  resident  of  Cowbridge  in  Wales.  The 
letters  are  also  rather  interesting  in  that  they  express  a continued 
expectancy  of  final  British  victory.  Nowhere  is  there  any  state- 
ment that  the  crown  will  be  forced  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  American  colonies.  The  letters  are  also  amazingly  frank 
and  open  with  fespect  to  expressing  sentiments  and  desires. 
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Browne,  in  true  eighteenth-century  style,  is  quite  free  in  stating 
that  he  expects  some  sort  of  reward  for  his  patriotism.  He  im- 
portunes his  friends  and  others  for  places,  pensions,  and  appoint- 
ments. To  be  candid  the  letters  are  certainly  not  literary  master- 
pieces and  they  are  sometimes  repetitive.  However,  all  in  all  they 
do  show  the  trends  of  a Loyalist’s  thought  and  actions  while  in 
exile.  Their  very  completeness  makes  them  almost  unique. 

William  Browne,  the  author  of  these  letters,  was  a Salem  man. 
He  was  born  in  1737,  the  only  son  of  William  and  Katherine 
Browne.  His  family  was  considered  to  be  among  the  colony’s  more 
affluent  and  socially  prominent.  Samuel  Browne,  the  father,  died 
when  his  son  was  about  five  years  old,  and  his  widow  remarried. 
Her  second  husband  was  Epes  Sargent  of  Gloucester. 

William  Browne  attended  the  schools  of  Salem  and  then  en- 
tered Harvard  College  where  he  was  ranked  third  in  his  class. 
In  1757  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  valedictory  oration  on  his 
commencement  day.  After  leaving  Harvard  he  prepared  himself 
for  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  he  assumed  control  of  his  private 
fortune  which  included  lands  of  over  104,000  acres  and  ready 
money  of  some  £5000.  About  this  time  he  married  his  cousin, 
Ruth  Wanton,  the  daughter  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton  of 
Rhode  Island. 

In  1762  Browne  was  chosen  to  represent  Salem  at  the  election 
to  the  General  Court,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Custom  for  the  ports  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.  In  the  various 
controversies  over  the  enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Act,  Browne 
supported  his  colonial  friends,  even  though  he  held  an  office  of 
profit  under  the  crown.  For  his  stand  he  gained  the  praises  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  His  popularity  was  short  lived,  for  in  1768  he 
joined  “The  Rescinders.”  Because  of  this  action  he  lost  the 
acclaim  of  Salem  and  in  the  next  election  was  not  returned  as  a 
representative. 

Governor  Hutchinson  compensated  for  the  disappointment  in 
part  by  giving  Browne  the  colonelcy  of  the  Essex  Militia  and  also 
appointing  him  to  the  bench.  As  relations  between  the  home 
government  and  the  colony  were  gradually  deteriorating  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  Hutchinson  would  be  replaced.  Gen- 
eral Gage  was  ordered  to  succeed  Hutchinson  and  to  enforce  the 
orders  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  Gage  decided  that  the  General 
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Court  was  too  much  under  pressure  from  the  radical  mobs  in 
Boston,  and  so  he  ordered  the  assembly  to  meet  in  the  more  calm 
and  salubrious  air  of  Salem.  When  the  new  Governor  arrived  in 
Salem,  the  conservatives  made  him  welcome.  Browne  was  among 
the  signers  of  an  address  of  welcome.  Gage  was  quick  to  see  in 
Browne  a friend,  and  he  promoted  him  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
further  made  him  a mandamus  Councillor.  Gage’s  policies  had 
but  one  end,  increased  violence  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Essex  Congress  Browne  was  ordered  to  re- 
sign his  new  posts.  He  declined  to  do  so. 

The  reaction  was  swift.  His  officers  in  the  militia  surrendered 
their  commissions,  and  he  and  his  family  were  shunned  by  their 
neighbours.  Finally  in  self-protection  Browne  left  Salem  and  re- 
tired to  Boston.  Here  he  remained  for  about  eighteen  months,  and 
then  with  the  evacuation  of  the  city  he  went  to  England.  He  first 
settled  in  London  but  after  a time  retired  to  Cowbridge.  The 
reasons  for  making  the  move  are  explained  in  his  correspondence; 
namely,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  expences  of  living  in  the 
capital.  His  pension  was  not  adequate  to  support  him  comfortably. 
During  the  years  he  lived  in  Wales  he  lived  quietly.  He  saw  his 
friends  frequently,  other  Loyalists  had  retired  to  the  country,  and 
corresponded  with  friends  and  potential  patrons.  He  petitioned 
for  appointments  for  himself  and  for  his  son.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  in  that  his  son  received  a commission  in  the  58th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  he  became  governor  of  Bermuda.  For  the 
next  few  years  he  was  the  chief  executive  in  England’s  island 
colony  where  he  was  a very  successful  administrator.  A fellow 
Loyalist  and  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  his  colleague  as  Chief 
Justice.  Daniel  Leonard  of  Taunton  went  out  to  Bermuda  at  the 
same  time.  After  Browne  retired  from  Bermuda  he  returned  to 
England  and  lived  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  letters  I have  seen  fit  to  leave  the 
spelling  as  in  the  original,  and  I have  added  footnotes  to  identify 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  text.  Those  I have  not 
identified  are  generally  Englishmen  of  minor  significance.  Most 
are  military  or  naval  officers  of  inferior  rank  whose  exploits  did 
not  probaby  lead  to  great  renown.  I have  attempted  to  identify 
all  of  the  Loyalists  mentioned  and  also  have  identified  the  re- 
cipients of  the  letters. 
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Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales, 
may  i ith  1778 

Deaer  Sir1 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  from  your  daughter  with  what 
magnanimity,  you  bear  the  ruin  of  your  Country,  and  the  distress 
of  yourself  and  your  friends.  You  will  not  wonder  then,  that  the 
loss  of  your  example  and  of  the  consolation  of  your  company  and 
conversation,  should  be  among  the  misfortunes  of  my  exile  which 
I most  severely  feel  and  lament.  You  owe  it  to  a course  of  sober 
thought  and  reflexion,  to  an  innocence  of  life,  and  to  an  habit 
of  religious  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven,  that  this  storm  ap- 
pears so  inconsiderable  to  your  eyes.  I wish  I enjoyed  the  same 
advantage.  It  makes  me  however  happy  to  reflect  upon  the  satis- 
faction I have  felt  under  your  roof.  I give  you  a thousand  thanks 
for  all  your  kindness  and  condescention.  I admire  your  virtues.  I 
embrace  you,  my  dear  friend  and  father,  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  affection,  and  I look  forward,  with  some  degree  of  hope 
and  joy,  to  that  day,  when  I shall  be  admitted  to  the  pleasures  of 
your  friendship,  without  the  fears  of  loosing  them. 

I supported  myself,  with  all  the  patience  in  my  power,  till 
your  daughters2  arrival  brought  me  a recruit  of  spirits,  which  I 
blush  to  tell  you,  how  much  I wanted.  My  circumstances  being 
too  narrow  to  live  with  a family  in  London,  I have  brought  them  to 
a small  Town  in  South  Wales,  upon  the  Bristol  Channel,  which 
I find  a plentiful,  pleasant  Country;  and  here,  at  a distance  from 
turbulence  and  tumult,  I hope  to  enjoy  peace  and  quietness,  and 
sometimes  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  King,  the  kingdom, 
and  its  friends.  As  to  those  I have  at  Newport,  I think  of  them, 
talk  about  them,  feel  for  them,  all  that  they  could  wish,  if  their 
esteem  for  me  were  as  much  above  what  I imagine  as  mine  for 
them  must  be  below  what  they  deserve.  Pray  present  me  affection- 
ately to  them.  I long  to  be  remembered  by  them  with  candor,  with 

1.  Joseph  Wanton  (1705-1780)  was  a merchant  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  A moderate  in  politics,  he  was  elected  Governor  in  1769  and  was 
re-elected  in  1775.  He  refused  to  take  the  oaths  demanded  of  him  and 
also  refused  to  sign  the  commission  ordering  the  raising  of  troops.  After 
being  deposed  from  office  he  remained  in  North  America. 

2.  Ruth  Wanton,  daughter  of  Joseph  Wanton,  was  the  wife  of  William 
Browne.  She  died  in  1799. 
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kindness  and  with  esteem.  My  friend  and  brother,3  the  Colonel, 
has  many  thanks  for  his  favor  of  novr.  last  which  came  safe  to 
hand.  I rejoice  to  hear  of  his  daughters  good  fortune.  I wish  them 
every  felicity. 

Mrs.  B.  will  write  by  this  oppertunity,  so  I shall  leave  her  to 
tell  her  own  story.  It  added  much  to  my  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
that  she  came  just  when  I had  resolved  to  wish  that  she  would 
adopt  the  measure.  My  son4  had  a long  severe  fit  of  sickness  last 
autumn;  which  reduced  him  to  extreem  weakness,  and  he  still 
continues  feeble.  He  is  with  us  and  desires  every  expression  of 
duty  and  regard. 

Governor  Hutchinson,5  who  is  my  perticular  friend,  resides  in 
London.  Judge  Oliver6  has  lately  removed  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Flucker7  lives  without  the  City  about  a mile 
from  Hyde-park-corner.  Mr.  Lechmere8  has  sent  his  son9  to  the 
East  Indies,  has  married  his  eldest  daughter10  to  an  attorney  in 
the  City,  has  put  his  younger  children11  to  a boarding  school,  and 
is  with  Mrs.  L.12  at  lodgings  in  a private  family  at  Kensington. 

3.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Governor  Wanton.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  the  militia.  He  died  in  1782.  His  daughters’  good  fortune  was 
that  they  both  married  British  officers. 

4.  William  Browne,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  William  Browne,  accompanying 
his  father  into  exile.  He  was  given  an  Ensigncy  in  the  58th  Regt.  of  Foot 
and  served  in  that  regiment  during  the  seige  of  Gibraltar.  He  committed 
suicide  in  1786. 

5.  Thomas  Hutchinson  (1711-1780)  was  a scholar,  a politician  and 
eminent  Loyalist.  He  was  sometime  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  The 
History  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  an  invaluable 
volume  for  the  history  of  the  colonial  period. 

6.  Peter  Oliver  (1713-1791)  was  a graduate  of  Harvard  College.  He 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1756.  He  was  an 
Addresser  of  Governor  Gage.  After  Boston  was  evacuated,  he  went  to 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  retired  to  England,  where  he  died. 

7.  Thomas  Flucker  (1719-1783)  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  a mandamus  Councillor.  He  retired  to  England, 
where  he  was  an  active  member  of  The  Loyalist  Association.  His  daughter 
married  General  Henry  Knox. 

8.  Richard  Lechmere  (1727-1814)  was  an  Addresser  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  and  a mandamus  Councillor.  He  retired  to  Halifax  and  later 
to  England. 

9.  Probably  Richard  Lechmere  Jr. 

10.  Probably  Margaret  Lechmere,  who  died  in  1819. 

11.  Probably  his  sons  Thomas  Lechmere  and  Nicholas  Lechmere. 

12.  Mary  Phipps  Lechmere  (1726-1815),  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Spencer  Phipps. 
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Mrs.  Sympson13  died  about  three  weeks  ago.  Col.  Murray14  with 
his  family  came  with  us  to  Cowbridge.  Dr.  Caner15  and  a son16 
of  the  late  Mr.  Apthorp  of  Boston  with  their  families  live  at  Car- 
diff about  12  miles  from  us.  Mr.  Curwen17  is  at  Exeter,  and 
several  of  our  American  friends18  are  at  Bristol,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Severn,  about  forty  miles  above  us.  But  it  is  time  to  relieve 
you  from  further  trouble  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  which  were  never  uttered  with  more  warmth  and 
sincerity  than  by, 

my  dear  friend  and  father, 

your  very  affectionate  son 
and  humble  servant 

Governor  Wanton 
Newport 
Rhode  Island. 


may  12th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir19 

It  is  long  since  I had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  A varietv 
of  causes  have  prevented  me.  From  the  last  of  September  to  the 
last  of  december  I was  confined  to  my  son’s  chamber  by  a feaver 
which  attacked  and  reduced  him  to  the  last  extremity.  He  has 
since  recovered  but  is  yet  very  feeble.  The  ill  success  of  some 
important  attempts  with  you  and  the  little  fruit  of  any  advantages 
gained,  added  to  the  confusion  unsteadiness  and  timidity  of  pub- 
lick  councils  here  and  the  horrid  prospect  of  what  is  to  come,  had 


13.  Probably  the  wife  of  William  B.  Sympson  of  Rhode  Island. 

14.  John  Murray  (1720-1794)  of  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  Militia  and  a member  of  the  General  Court,  residing  later 
in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

15.  Henry  Caner  (c.  1699-1792)  graduated  from  Yale  in  1724.  He  was 
a Church  of  England  Clergyman  and  was  rector  of  Kings  Chapel  in  Bos- 
ton from  1747  to  1776.  He  left  Boston  in  1776  after  which  he  was  pro- 
scribed and  banished.  He  died  in  England. 

16.  Probably  East  Apthorp  (1733-1816),  a Church  of  England  clergy- 
man. 

17.  Samuel  Curwen  (1715-1802)  of  Salem.  A leading  Loyalist  and 
the  author  of  a fascinating  journal,  he  returned  to  America  after  the  war 
and  died  in  his  native  Salem. 

18.  Among  them  was  Thomas  Oliver,  last  of  the  loyal  Lieutenant 
Governors  of  Massachusetts. 

19.  F.  B.  Winthrop,  merchant,  was  a brother-in-law  of  Browne.  He  was 
an  Addresser  to  Gage  and  apparently  after  the  British  left  Massachusetts, 
he  retired  to  New  York. 
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so  dispirited  me  that  I could  only  think  of  my  friends  and  lament 
their  absence.  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  little  girl  arrived  in  London 
the  24th  of  march  just  when  I began  to  hope  she  would  adopt  the 
resolution  of  coming.  She  has  shewn  me  a long  file  of  letters  from 
you,  which  confirm  the  accounts  of  your  kindness  I had  before 
received  from  her.  I must  make  you  no  apology  for  not  being  able 
to  settle  her  account  with  you.  I know  it  would  wound  your  deli- 
cacy to  suppose  you  think  further  of  it  than  to  believe  I shall  not 
neglect  it  if  it  is  ever  in  my  power  to  discharge  it.  As  the  Govern- 
ment allow  me  only  my  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a year  I 
could  not  continue  with  my  family  in  London.  I have  therefore 
brot  them  to  the  place  from  whence  this  dated.  It  is  a small  Town 
about  seven  miles  from  the  Bristol  channel  and  forty  miles  below 
Bristol  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  which  is  called  the  Garden  of 
Wales  and  indeed  it  is  a very  plentifull  pleasant  Country.  All 
kinds  of  provision  are  cheap  and  every  thing  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  best  parts  of  N.E.  except  the  remains  of  many  ancient 
castles  with  which  this  country  abounds.  Col.  Murray  and  family 
came  with  us  and  I expect  Mr.  Sargent20  every  day.  I heartily 
rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  are  so  well  employed  as  to  forbid 
my  wishing  you  were  one  of  the  party  and  shall  leave  you  to 
imagine  how  much  it  would  add  to  my  happiness.  As  to  the  rest 
of  our  american  friends  here  who  have  hitherto  resided  in  London 
in  hopes  of  a happy  settlement  of  the  national  dispute  they  are 
now  generally  dispersing  themselves  over  the  Kingdom  as  inclina- 
tion or  hopes  of  advantage  lead  them.  As  to  those  I have  in 
America  I am  anxious  to  know  their  situation,  their  prospects, 
their  sentiments.  The  most  mortifying  circumstance  of  my  retreat 
is,  that  it  removes  me  further  from  them  and  will  increase  the 
difficulty  of  hearing  of  their  welfare.  I mention  this,  that  you  may 
know,  how  very  acceptable  a charity  your  letters  will  be.  Pray 
let  them  be  frequent,  lengthy,  and  circumstantial. 

I say  nothing  about  news,  because  I have  none.  I see  the  publick 
prints  and  I know  nothing  but  what  they  contain.  You  enjoy  the 
same  delightfull  source  of  intelligence  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied, 

20.  John  Sargent  (1749-1824)  was  second  son  of  Epes  Sargent  by  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  Catherine  Browne,  mother  of  William  Browne. 
Sargent  was,  therefore,  a half-brother  of  Browne.  An  Addresser  of  Gage, 
he  was  proscribed  and  banished,  ultimately  settling  in  Barrington,  Nova 
Scotia. 
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I fancy,  it  is  not  for  want  of  food,  but  for  want  of  appetite  to 
relish  and  digest  it. 

The  small  pox  prevails  so  much  in  this  part  of  the  country  that 
we  thought  it  not  safe  for  Mrs.  B.  and  her  child  to  be  here  with- 
out being  secured  from  taking  it  in  the  natural  way.  They  were 
both  innoculated  this  morning,  and  as  it  is  a fine  season  for  the 
distemper,  and  it  is  managed  here  with  skill  and  success,  I hope 
to  give  you  a good  account  of  them  in  my  next. 

When  you  have  an  oppertunity,  pray  remember  me  to  your 
family  and  friends  at  N.  London  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
Tell  them,  I often  think  of  them,  and  talk  about  them,  and  al- 
ways feel  for  them  with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  It  would  make 
me  happy  to  know,  that  your  Brother  had  secured,  from  the 
wreck  of  my  fortune,  the  debt  I owe  your  late  father’s  estate. 

Mrs  B.  repeats  her  account  of  Col.  ShirrefFs21  great  kindness  to 
her,  after  I left  her  at  Boston,  with  the  highest  praises  and  the 
warmest  gratitude.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  him  with  a 
thousand  thanks  for  all  his  kindness.  He  perhaps  may  easily  for- 
get it,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  not  to  remember  it.  I would 
not  give  you  this  trouble,  but  as  you  confer  favors  yourself  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable,  I am  persuaded  you  will  succeed  equally 
well  when  you  acknowledge  them. 

I am  &c 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
Merch’t 

New  York. 


Cowbridge  june  13th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir22 

I was  glad  to  learn  by  Col  Murray  that  you  were  abroad  again. 
I cannot  however  be  easy  while  I know  that  you  are  exposed  to  a 
relapse  which  you  must  expect  while  you  confine  yourself  to  the 
air  of  a City.  Come  then  to  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Here  you  may 
expect  of  the  infirmaties  of  age  which  are  very  unbecoming  a man 

2 1 . An  officer  with  the  British  army.  One  record  has  him  the  husband 
of  Browne’s  sister. 

22.  Richard  Saltonstall  (1732-1785)  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1751. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Seven  Years  War  and  was  at  one  time 
Sheriff  of  Essex  County.  He  left  Massachusetts  in  1775  and  was  given  a 
pension  by  the  British  Government. 
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of  five  and  twenty.  Here  we  enjoy  an  excellent  air  and  every 
thing  else  which  heart  can  wish  for:  our  only  concern  is  that  our 
friends  should  share  with  us  in  the  peace  pleasantness  and  plenty 
of  this  delightfull  spot. 

As  I know  you  pertake  with  me  in  whatever  concerns  I am 
persuaded  you  will  be  pleased  when  I tell  you  in  earnest  that 
my  situation  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  that  except  the 
absence  of  a few  friends  whom  I highly  esteem,  I am  really  con- 
tented. While  I was  waiting  at  Cardiff  untill  the  furniture  of  my 
house  could  be  procured,  Mrs.  B.  and  her  child  were  innoculated 
and  had  the  small-pox  as  favorably  as  possible.  She  desires  her 
best  regards  to  you  and  would  be  happy  to  see  you  in  Wales.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  Strawberries  in  our  garden  which  will  soon 
be  ripe.  Cannot  you  come  and  eat  Strawberries  and  Cream  with 
her.  Your  friend  William  has  mentioned  the  same  with  apparent 
emotion. 

Below  is  an  order  to  Mr.  Rowe23  for  my  allowance  which  will 
be  due  the  1 5th.  of  this  month,  which  you  will  show  him.  I beg 
you  would  get  it  for  me  and  send  me  thirty  pounds  of  it  in  ten 
pound  Bills  in  separate  covers  by  succeeding  posts  to  prevent  a 
failure.  I will  not  trouble  you  with  any  apology  for  this  or  any 
future  request  because  as  there  is  not  another  man  in  the  World 
to  whom  I should  rather  be  obliged  so  I flatter  myself  there  is  not 
another  who  would  sooner  oblige  me.  Will  you  ask  him  for  a 
blank  receipt  for  my  next  quarterly  allowance  and  forward  it 
also?  Last  winter  I preferred  a petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury praying  for  an  allowance  on  account  of  the  expences  of  my 
son’s  sickness  last  autumn,  he  will  tell  you  at  the  same  time  if 
any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 

Colonel  Murray  and  family  are  well  and  desire  to  be  remember- 
ed to  you.  We  all  recollect  you  with  affection  talk  about  you  and 
wish  exceedingly  to  see  you. 

I am  &c. 


Sir 

Please  to  receive  for  me  from  Mr.  Rowe  my  quarterly  allowance 

23.  Mr.  Rowe  was  Browne’s  agent  or  banker  in  London.  Browne’s  pen- 
sion from  the  Crown  was  paid  through  Rowe. 
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from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  which  will  be  due  next  monday 
to  his  and  your  most  obed’t  Serv’t. 

Richard  Saltonstall  Esq. 

No.  io  Macclufield  street 
Westminster. 


Cowbridge  july  16th.  1778. 

Dear  Sir24 

1 am  to  thank  you  for  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Edwin25  with 
whom  I passed  a day  very  agreably  at  his  place  in  this  neighbour- 
hood about  a fortnit  ago.  I did  not  imagine  you  would  ever  have 
recollected  me  in  the  obscurity  to  which  my  necessities  have  driv- 
en me,  so  you  will  easily  conceive  how  acceptable  your  kindness 
was  to  me  and  how  sensibly  I must  feel  any  token  of  your  remem- 
brance. As  I thought  I had  retired  to  a part  of  the  Island  quite 
out  of  your  knowledge  and  beside  your  connections,  I was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  myself  very  graciously  received  by  a Gentle- 
man of  your  perticular  acquaintance  who  not  content  with  doing 
honor  to  your  recommendation  while  here  has  given  a further 
proof  of  his  politeness  in  his  order  to  his  Agent  who  has  already 
shown  what  regard  he  pays  to  his  commands.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  present  my  compliments  to  him  when  you  see  him,  with 
thanks  for  a fine  haunch  of  Venison  just  come  to  hand?  I would 
not  give  you  this  trouble,  but  as  you  confer  a favor  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  I cannot  help  thinking  you  will  be  equally  suc- 
cessful! when  you  acknowledge  one.  Contrary  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  all  ages,  you  can  remember  a man  in  his  adversity, 
whom  you  happened  to  know  in  his  prosperity;  so  I am  not  to 
suppose  you  will  refuse  me  this  favor,  when  I ask  it,  as  you  are 
so  ready  to  procure  me  one  without  it. 

Lieut  General  Gage 
Park  place 

St.  James’s 

Westminster 

24.  Thomas  Gage  (1721-1787)  was  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Gage. 
He  was  a career  army  man  and  had  served  with  Braddock  in  North 
America.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  left 
Boston  in  1775  and  was  made  a full  general  in  1782. 

2 5*  A local  man  in  Cowbridge. 
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Cowbridge  dec.  30th  1778. 

Dear  Sir 

******** 

You  intimate  that  you  shall  relinquish  your  present  abode  in 
the  spring.  I wish  I could  invite  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  this 
way,  but  in  truth  I fear  you  would  find  us  much  too  sober  for 
you.  Without  arts  without  science  without  commerce  and  without 
manufactures  you  would  in  vain  search  for  entertainment  to 
gratify  your  philosophic  genius.  I imagine  that  by  this  time  you 
have  penetrated  all  the  areana  of  Birmingham  and  possessed  your- 
self of  all  their  misteries;  and  I wish  you  may  soon  have  an  op- 
pertunity  to  enrich  your  native  land  with  the  result  of  your  en- 
quiries. If  they  knew  what  benefit  they  may  reap  from  the  return 
of  their  ingenious  countrymen  would  they  resist  their  good  for- 
tune with  so  much  obstinacy? 

Mr.  Saltonstal  has  spent  the  fall  with  us.  My  attention  to  him 
has  brought  me  in  arrears  to  the  correspondence  of  several  of  my 
friends.  I should  be  exceedingly  embarrassed  to  exculpate  myself 
at  this  time  if  I did  not  recollect  that  being  the  most  good  natured 
and  the  most  candid  man  in  the  world  your  pardon  will  anticipate 
my  apology.  Call  me,  as  you  must,  an  idle  fellow,  a lazy  dog  or 
whatever  else  you  will  provided  you  do  not  impute  my  silence  to 
any  want  of  that  esteem  and  respect  with  which  I have  the  honor 
to  be 

Dear  Sir 

your  very  affectionate  & c. 

Judge  Oliver 

Birmingham 


Cowbridge  march  18th.  1779. 

My  very  good  friend 

I trust  to  your  friendship  for  a candid  interpretation  of  what 
I am  about  to  say.  My  son  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  dis- 
tresses me  exceedingly  to  see  him  destitute  both  of  employment 
and  improvement;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  procure  the  one  or  to 
advance  the  other.  He  has  from  his  earliest  infancy  had  a strong 
propensity  to  be  engaged  in  a military  life.  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  him  think  he  has  really  a genius  for  it  and 
would  distinguish  himself  in  it.  He  now  languishes  under  the 
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most  irksome  inactivity,  which  he  would  rejoice  to  exchange  for 
an  active  life,  however  dangerous,  and  as  I see  no  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  of  our  troubles,  I wish  so  too.  Pray  instruct 
me  then,  if  and  how,  I may  procure  him  a commission  and  some 
small  pittance  beyond  the  ordinary  pay  of  an  Officer  to  subsist 
on,  perhaps  a small  addition  to  what  I now  receive,  which  he 
might  avail  himself  of.  If  you  can  assist  me  in  this  respect  you 
will  add  infinitely  to  the  obligation  I owe  you,  I call  upon  your 
feelings  as  a parent  and  I invoke  your  friendship  as  a patron;  but 
don't  think  hardly  of  the  liberty  I take  with  you.  I do  not  mean 
to  urge  anything,  nor  have  I like  most  other  suitors,  formed  ex- 
pectations to  be  disquieted  by  their  disappointment.  If  you  can 
serve  me  I verily  believe  you  will  do  it  readily  and  if  you  cannot, 
I beg  you  will  tell  me  freely.  At  least  I shall  have  the  consolation 
of  having  breathed  out  my  wishes  into  the  bosom  of  a friend. 

Before  I left  London,  I requested  an  allowance  for  the  extra- 
ordinary expence  of  my  son’s  sickness,  which  you  approved  of 
and  thought  reasonable  but  their  Lordships  thought  better.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  as  little  troublesome  to  them  as  possible 
and  I look  without  envy  upon  those  whom  they  have  been  pleased 
to  distinguish  with  more  attention;  and  if  it  is  agreable  to  their 
wisdom  and  their  benignity  that  I should  still  languish  in  ob- 
scurity and  want  under  the  pressure  of  multiplying  mortifications 
unpitied  and  unassisted,  I shall  submit  without  a murmur.  God’s 
will  be  done.  He  gives  and  he  takes  away  and  blessed  be  his 
name  forever  and  ever.  I embrace  you  my  dear  friend  with  the 
most  filial  respect  and  am  &c. 

Governor  Hutchinson. 


march  28th.  1779 

Dear  Sir, 

Tho’  I well  know  the  humanity  of  your  disposition  and  that 
you  value  your  friends  more  for  the  oppertunities  they  afford  you 
of  doing  good  than  for  any  service  you  can  derive  from  them, 
yet  I should  not  presume  to  trouble  you  with  a matter  which 
meerly  concerns  myself  but  governor  Hutchinson  tells  me  he  has 
already  consulted  you  and  that  you  interest  yourself  in  my  behalf 
beyond  what  I could  expect  from  the  most  importunate  applica- 
tion. As  I have  fully  explained  myself  to  him  on  the  subject  my 
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chief  design  in  writing  now  is  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  great  goodwill  towards  me.  Previous  to  the 
taking  any  step  toward  obtaining  what  I aim  at,  I should  have 
enquired,  if  what  I wish  for,  is  under  my  circumstances  a thing 
desirable.  The  life  of  a soldier  has  been  so  foreign  to  my  thoughts 
and  so  remote  from  my  observation  that  I am  a very  incompetent 
judge  of  its  merits  and  I have  been  led  to  seek  it  for  my  child 
solely  from  the  strong  prepossession  he  has  always  discovered  for 
it.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  has  converted  every  stick  which 
has  fallen  in  his  way  into  a musket;  the  name  of  a soldier  is  dear 
to  him  and  he  pants  after  the  employment  with  as  great  an 
avidity  as  if  it  were  the  only  sure  path  to  glory  and  happiness. 
But  I beg  leave  to  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  discretion.  If 
you  apprehend  I have  mistaken  my  real  interest  I entreat  you 
would  advise  me  accordingly  and  if  you  think  otherwise  I need 
not  say  how  essential  a service  you  will  do  me  by  promoting  the 
accomplishment  of  my  views.  In  the  mean  time  I am  glad  of  an 
occasion  which  affords  me  an  oppertunity  of  assuring  you  with 
how  much  esteem  I am. 

Dear  Sir 

your  &c. 

General  Gage 
Park-place 
St.  James’s 
Westminster. 


april  4th.  1779. 

My  very  good  friend 

Governor  Hutchinson  sent  me  by  the  last  Post  the  billet  you 
left  at  his  house,  signifying  that  you  had  succeeded  in  your  appli- 
cation on  my  son’s  behalf. 

If  my  letter  was  to  express  all  the  gratitude  I feel  for  the  sin- 
gular service  you  have  done  me  it  would  be  more  voluminous  than 
the  present  mode  of  conveyance  would  admit  of.  Besides  it  would 
load  you  with  praises  which  are  ever  irksome  to  generous  minds 
in  proportion  to  the  disinterestedness  with  which  they  confer  their 
favors.  In  a word  then,  Dear  Sir,  I give  you  a thousand  and  a 
thousand  thanks. 

I must  now  beg  you  would  oblige  me  with  the  information 
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necessary  to  possess  myself  of  the  appointment  you  have  procured 
for  him  and  any  other  instruction  which  you  can  suppose  usefull 
to  a man  utterly  ignorant  of  the  employment  to  which  this  en- 
gagement calls  my  attention. 

You  see  how  well  I have  learnt  to  perionate  the  Beggar  because 
you  grant  me  one  favor  without  my  importunity,  I think  you  will 
not  refuse  a second  upon  my  humble  application.  But  there  is  a 
return  due  for  a charity  which  I trust  you  will  not  think  I perform 
like  a common  Beggar — That  the  best  of  Heavens  blessings  may 
rest  on  you  and  yours  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  prayer  of 
Dear  Sir 

your  affectionate  friend 
and  humble  servant 

General  Gage. 


may  6th.  1779. 

Dear  Sir 

[The  letter  of  may  12th.  1778  transcribed  and  sent  at  this 
time]  When  you  recollect  that  I am  170  miles  from  London  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I am  glad  to  take  the  benefit  of  a frank,  I 
am  favored  with,  to  forward  this  on  its  way  to  you.  By  yours  of 
the  4th  of  december  lately  come  to  hand  I find  that  what  I wrote 
upon  coming  to  this  place  has  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
you  as  it  contains  much  of  what  I should  now  say  I have  tran- 
scribed it  from  the  brouilard  I found  among  my  papers,  so  that 
without  the  date  it  would  nearly  serve  the  present  occasion  and 
with  it,  it  will  convince  you  that  I had  not  forgot  you. 

When  you  refer  me  to  your  brother,  Major  Shirreff20  and  doz 
others  whom  you  expect  I should  meet  in  London,  and  talk  of  the 
pleasure  I have  in  seeing  the  Kingdom,  you  really  dream,  sir. 
You  have  acquired  the  happy  talent  of  turning  every  thing  you 
touch  to  gold,  and  from  your  superabundant  goodwill,  which 
wishes  well  to  every  body,  you  fancy  that  I am  possessed  of  the 
same  advantage.  If  I had  Fortunatuss  wishing-cap  I could  hardly 
make  myself  happier  than  you  conceive  me  to  be.  But  how  re- 
mote you  are  from  the  truth,  you  will  learn,  when  I tell  you  that 
we  only  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  that  I have  been  in  this  place 

26.  A brother  of  Colonel  Sherreff  who  looked  after  Ruth  Browne  in 
Boston.  Major  Sherreff  was  the  brother-in-law  of  F.  B.  Winthrop. 
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twelve  months  and  never  once  leaped  the  bounds  of  it,  that  my 
wife  is  as  sober  as  the  gravest  matron  in  the  parish,  that  our  pleas- 
ures are  altogether  domestick,  and  that  we  should  sooner  meditate 
a journey  to  Heaven  than  to  London  because  to  people  in  our 
circumstances  the  latter  would  be  the  sure  road  to  the  D 1. 

There  are  in  this  place  about  150  dwelling-houses.  The  in- 
habitants are  a plain,  decent,  civil  people.  The  parson  of  the 
parish  was  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Madam  was  London-bred. 
A door  from  our  Garden  leads  into  their  yard.  We  live  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  imaginable.  In  the  church  is  a well-chosen 
library  of  300  volumes,  to  which  I have  free  access.  The  house  I 
live  in  was  occupied  by  a Gentleman  of  fashion,  who  died  about 
three  weeks  before  I came  here.  The  gardens  are  spacious  and 
elegant  and  contribute  much  to  our  amusement.  Our  beans  peas 
and  strawberries  are  now  in  blossom.  Col  Murray  is  still  with  us 
and  there  are  several  other  families  with  whom  we  have  a good 
understanding.  Add  to  all  which  we  support  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  our  deliverance  draweth  nigh;  but  you  who  know  better, 
perhaps  think  we  might  as  well  look  for  the  coming  in  of  the 
jews  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 

In  your  favor  of  October  the  first  you  wish  me  to  furnish  you 
with  a power  to  demand  from  Col  Wanton  your  proportion  of  the 
money  in  his  hands  for  which  I gave  your  late  father  my  obliga- 
tion. You  must  suppose  that  nothing  would  be  more  agreable  to 
me  than  a discharge  of  the  whole  debt,  and  in  proportion  the 
payment  of  any  part.  I wrote  to  your  father  and  I urged  your 
brother  to  demand  it  of  me  before  the  troubles  began  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  it;  and  now  I lament  exceedingly  that  it  was 
not  done  for  the  final  consequence  to  me  may  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  they  were  then  aware  of  and  I am  ready  to  do  any 
thing  in  my  power  to  promote  it.  But  you  are  sensible  that  what- 
ever’s  done  must  for  the  safety  of  all  parties  be  done  legally.  Now 
no  payment  by  Mr.  Wanton  will  be  a discharge  of  any  part  of  the 
bond  I gave  unless  I have  an  order  for  it  from  the  Executors  of 
your  father’s  will;  which  I will  attend  to  as  readily  as  they  or  you 
can  desire  both  for  your  sake  and  for  my  own. 

You  cannot  think  what  an  idle  ferment  the  nation  was  put  into 
all  winter  about  the  fate  of  a man  who  really  did  not  deserve  to 
have  been  exposed  to  a tryal,  much  less  did  he  merit  intemperate 
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joy  which  was  expressed  upon  his  acquittal:  nor  do  I imagine 
it  will  be  attended  with  any  consequences  but  the  freeing  the 
ministry  from  an  instrument  which  they  had  very  unwillingly  em- 
ployed. The  prosecutor  is  the  martyr  of  his  own  rash  resentment. 
The  spirited  conduct  of  administration  in  the  E.  Indies  and  the 
incredible  advantages  which  have  been  gained  over  the  french 
commerce  in  all  parts  wonderfully  invigorates  government  and 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 

The  defence  of  St.  Lucia  is  the  admiration  of  all  ranks  of 
people,  and  nothing  now  seems  to  be  wanting,  to  give  the  utmost 
vigour  to  public  measures,  but  the  defeat  of  Count  D’Estaing,27 
which  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of;  nor  are  the  efforts 
making  in  America  forgot.  You  see  I write  like  a man,  who  does 
not  despair  of  once  more  seeing  his  native  Country.  I have  some 
friends  with  you.  I wish  to  be  remembered  to  them.  I assure  you 
of  an  abundance  of  love  and  esteem. 

Mrs.  B.  sends  you  her  most  affectionate  regards. 

I am 

Dear  Sir 

your  &c. 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
New  York 


Cowbridge  oct.  nth  1779. 

Dear  Sir 

******** 

You  see,  Sir,  I still  occupy  my  peacefull  pleasant  retreat  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan.  Here  I bear  my  exile  with  as  much  patience 
as  I can.  I am  sorry  I cannot  congratulate  you  on  greater  progress 
towards  that  national  tranquility  which  may  restore  us  to  each 
others  conversation.  I cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  it  will  finally 
take  place,  although  at  present  it  appears  at  too  great  a distance 
to  be  thought  of  without  a sigh. 

Sir  George  Colyers28  activity  and  dexterity  at  disturbing  the 

27.  Count  Charles  Hector  D’Estaing  was  a French  naval  officer  in  the 
Revolution.  He  was  Lord  Howe’s  chief  naval  opponent  in  the  waters  off 
New  York  and  later  in  the  West  Indies. 

28.  This  should  be  Cornelius  Colyer.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  New 
York,  and  joined  the  British  army.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  and  died 
in  1819. 
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rebels  makes  a mighty  eclat  here  upon  paper.  I wish  it  may  pro- 
duce any  sensible  effects  and  be  productive  of  a train  of  similar 
events.  I dare  say  imagine  that  people  here  must  have  been  alarm- 
ed with  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  the  loss  of  their  Islands  and  the  dis- 
aster of  their  fleet  in  the  West  Indies;  but  in  truth  they  have 
thought  little  about  them.  So  great  is  the  abundance  of  wealth 
and  so  immersed  are  all  ranks  in  pleasure  that  unless  they  have 
some  perticular  personal  interest  in  them,  they  regard  the  most 
important  publick  events  with  as  much  indifference  as  they  do 
the  transit  of  a planet  or  the  fall  of  a meteor.  But  I have  imper- 
ceptably  fallen  on  publick  affairs  which  I have  no  business  to 
meddle  with. 

Your  Cuzen  goes  on  in  the  old  way,  eternally  rubbing  tables, 
chairs,  locks  &c,  &c  to  the  great  disturbance  of  all  his  Majesty’s 
peaceable  subjects  who  live  within  her  district.  I wish  you  were 
nearer  to  her  that  she  might  have  something  better  to  employ  and 
entertain  her.  She  enjoys  her  health  much  as  when  in  America 
and  joins  me  in  a deal  of  love  to  you  both,  wishing  you  every 
possible  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction.  The  warmth  of  her  affec- 
tions and  the  order  of  her  attachment  to  her  friends  do  not  allow 
her  to  write  to  them,  so  they  must  be  content  with  my  cold  dull 
way  of  telling  them  she  does  not  forget  them. 

Mr.  Sargent  spent  the  summer  at  a bathing-place  in  Devon- 
shire and  returned  to  us  through  Bristol  where  he  saw  many  of 
our  American  friends  and  will  entertain  you  more  with  one  line 
than  I can  with  fifty. 

Last  april  General  Gage  was  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  my  son 
an  ensigncy  in  the  58th.  at  Gibralter:  He  is  still  with  us  with 
leave  of  absence,  but  I daily  expect  he  will  be  ordered  to  join  his 
Regiment.  It  is  what  he  has  been  long  desirous  of,  which  added 
to  the  distress  of  seeing  him  destitute  of  every  manly  employment 
amusement  and  improvement  and  the  despair  of  better  days  in 
haste,  makes  me  heartily  acquiesce  in  the  destination. 

My  little  girl  has  enjoyed  her  health  well  since  she  has  been 
here  ’till  a late  severe  fit  of  sickness  had  nearly  deprived  us  of  her. 
She  is  now  recovering  and  is  really  a lively  smart  girl. 
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I have  never  heard  from  your  brother29  since  he  came  to  Eng- 
land; neither  can  I tell  where  he  is  or  how  he  does  or  what  he  is 
about;  nor  do  I wonder  at  it;  for  why  should  he  remember,  what 
it  is  time  for  everybody  to  forget?  But  while  I am  on  this  the 
grave  I hope  you  will  not  forget  me  or  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  affection  with  which  I am. 

Dear  Sir 

yours  &c. 

Mr.  Borland30  called  on  us  last  week  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where 
he  is  going  to  recruit  his  Regiment.  He  left  his  mother  and  family 
well  at  Bristol  where  they  now  reside.  We  have  heard  immediately 
from  our  friends  at  Newport  only  once  by  a line  from  sister  Cod- 
dington31  since  Mrs.  B.  left  them.  I should  write  to  them  to  your 
care  but  if  we  may  trust  the  publick  prints  the  conveyance  from 
N.  York  has  been  both  rare  and  precarious.  If  you  have  an  op- 
pertunity,  pray  let  them  know  we  are  well  and  are  anxious  to 
hear  from  them  and  let  us  know  if  you  have  any  oppertunity  to 
Salem  and  when  you  heard  from  our  friends  there  and  at  N. 
London. 

F.  B.  Winthrop 
N.  York 


Mr.  F.  B.  W [inthrop]  at  N.  York 

Cowbridge  jan’y  15th.  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

Since  my  last  of  the  1 ith  of  October,  your  favors  of  the  24th 
of  augt.  and  8th  of  november  have  come  to  hand.  The  fruitless 
distress,  which  the  apprehension  of  the  Count  D’Estaing’s  ap- 
proach, has  brought  on  our  friends  at  Newport,  gave  me  the  most 
painfull  vexation.  Those  who  left  it  must  doubtless  suffer  equally 
in  their  persons.  But  as  it  has  happened  and  is  irretrievable,  it 
is  to  no  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  recollection;  I had  rather  hope 
that  some  solid  advantage  may  accrue  from  it  to  the  publick 
cause.  We  are  at  this  instant  enjoying  the  most  pleasant  reflexions 

29.  Possibly  I.  Winthrop  or  more  likely  Robert  Winthrop  ( 1764-1 832), 
who  served  in  the  British  navy  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  under  Rod- 
ney’s command  in  1782  ultimately  rising  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral. 

30.  John  L.  Borland  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1772.  He  joined 
the  British  army  and  ultimately  became  a Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  died  in 
1825. 

31.  Mrs.  Coddington  was  a daughter  of  Governor  Wanton. 
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on  the  present  posture  of  publick  affairs.  America  saved  almost  by 
a miracle,  Ireland  recovered  from  an  alarming  ferment,  and  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
Parliament  here  to  releive  and  gratify  them;  Opposition  dis- 
appointed, in  despair,  and  at  their  wits  end;  The  ministry  rein- 
forced by  men  of  spirit,  intrepity  and  enterprise;  are  objects, 
which  engage  the  attention  and  flatter  the  hopes  of  all  good  men 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

******** 


Cowbridge  january  I5.th  1780. 

Bro.  I.W.32  at  N.  York 
My  dear  Brother 

I learn  from  Mr.  Winthrop,  that  you  left  your  home,  when  the 
King’s  troops  evacuated  the  Island  upon  the  approach  of  the  am- 
phibious french  Hero  to  the  coast  of  America.  It  can  neither  re- 
trieve your  losses  nor  restore  you  to  your  possessions  to  be  told 
how  much  I was  greived  and  vexed  at  the  calamity  of  my  friends. 
I trust  you  will  believe,  that  neither  absence  nor  silence  have 
abated  my  regard  for  them  and  that  I sincerely  partake  with  them 
in  whatever  befalls  them. 

Tho’  there  are  several  directions  in  which  almost  every  object 
may  be  viewed,  and  interest  has  a mighty  sway  in  forming  our 
conceptions  of  them;  yet  with  regard  to  the  important  enquiries, 
quid  sit  verum,  quid  decens  et  quid  honestum,  they  have  but  one 
position,  erect,  infallible,  which  compels  our  approbation  and 
justifies  our  choice  under  all  circumstances.  The  more  then  I 
contemplate  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  wretched  rebellion,  the 
more  I reprobate  its  motives,  and  loath  its  leaders;  nor  has  there 
been  a punctum  temporis  since  I was  drived  from  my  inheritance, 
when  I would  have  exchanged  my  condition  for  the  most  elevated 
situation  of  any  one  of  our  adversaries,  notwithstanding  all  the 
disappointments,  mortifications,  losses  and  sufferings  to  which  I 
have  been  posed.  And  while  I lament  the  mischiefs  which  must 
result  to  you  from  the  part  you  have  taken,  I must  tell  you  it  makes 
me  happy  to  find  you  have  embraced  similar  opinions,  and  that  it 
mightily  consoles  my  spirits,  in  my  remote,  obscure,  forgotten  re- 

32.  Isaac  Winthrop  of  Rhode  Island.  A relative  by  marriage  of  William 
Browne. 
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treat,  to  find  you  tracing  the  vestigia  fratris,  qui  te  unice  amat,  et 
colit,  et  omnia  bona  dicit.  You  see  I have  not  quite  forgot  all  my 
lattin.  In  truth,  I have  little  to  do  but  to  recollect  it.  I came  here, 
when  I could  no  longer  live  elsewhere,  and  it  has  well  answered 
my  expectations.  We  live  in  a small  Town,  in  the  North  side  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  where  it  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  within 
sight  of  the  navigation  of  Bristol,  and  are  often  entertained  from 
a neighbouring  eminence,  with  a view  of  a dozen  ships  under 
sail,  which  added  to  a beautiful  fertile  vale,  that  lays  between 
this  and  the  shore,  and  the  lofty  hills  of  Somersetshire,  on  the 
English  side,  afford  a prospect  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world. 
The  people  here  are  of  the  plain,  simple,  quiet  kind;  the  gentry 
are  well  bred  and  well  disposed.  Whenever  the  Assizes  are  held 
here  and  whenever  the  corporation  meets,  we  are  invited  to  par- 
take of  their  conviviality,  and  are,  upon  all  publick  occasions, 
considered  as  respectable  strangers.  About  twenty  Gentlemen  of 
this  Town  and  its  environs  meet  here  every  Wednesday  eve  and, 
luckily  for  us,  are  as  dutifull  subjects  as  the  King  can  boast  of. 
That  this  should  be  characteristic  of  any  set  of  men  in  this  happy 
Isle,  you  will  think  strange,  but  believe  me,  America  does  not 
contain  all  the  knaves  and  fools  in  the  world:  For  while  I am 
writing,  associations  to  distress  Government,  are  begun  in  the 
principal  Counties  of  England  and  I doubt  not  were  originally  in- 
tended to  second  the  clamours  of  Ireland  and  to  animate  the 
spirit  of  sedition  thro’  the  kingdom.  But  America  has  been  saved 
by  the  wonderfull  exertions  of  a handfull  of  brave  men  and  Ire- 
land satisfied  with  the  measures  which  parliament  have  adopted 
for  their  relief  are  expressing  their  gratitude  by  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy,  so  that  the  growlers  may  once  more  retreat  sulkey  to 
their  dreary  habitations  to  feed  upon  the  corrosive  aliment  of 
spleen  and  despair. 

Captain  Feilding33  with  a squadron  of  men  of  war,  sent  out  for 
the  purpose,  has  just  brought  into  Portsmouth,  1 7 sail  of  Dutch 
merchantmen,  bound  to  France  and  the  West  Indies,  with  naval 
stores,  under  convoy  of  a Dutch  50  gun  ship,  commanded  by 
Adm.  Byland,34  and  several  frigates,  who  fired  one  broadside,  and 

33.  A British  Naval  Officer. 

34.  A Dutch  admiral.  The  United  Netherlands  were  allies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  this  point. 
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then  struck  to  the  English  Commodore.  It  is  a matter  of  much 
vulgar  speculation  how  their  Highmightynesses  will  relish  this 
proceeding,  but  it  is  naturall  to  conclude,  that  G.B.  is  seen  of 
some  potent  Ally  to  support  her  in  her  vast  projects  and  preten- 
sions. Her  own  internal  resources  are  in  deed  immense.  You  have 
heard  much  of  England  but  of  its  wealth,  you  really  have  no  con- 
ception. Its  marks  are  visible  wherever  you  go.  But  in  London 
you  would  imagine  a resurrection  of  the  Days  of  Solomon,  when 
Gold  and  Silver  were  as  plenty  as  stones  in  the  Street.  But,  alas! 
to  talk  about  it  is  all  the  concern  I have  with  it.  And  yet  so 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  is  your  sister,  that  she  goes  on  mul- 
tiplying our  little  flock  as  tho’  she  were  sure,  that  one  half  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America  would  be  the  reward  of  political 
virtue.  She  last  week  presented  me  a little  female  mountaineer.35 
She  would  have  a deal  to  say  if  she  knew  that  I were  writing  to 
you,  but  her  situation  prevents  my  communicating  to  her  the  dis- 
tress of  her  friends.  My  son  has  an  appointment  in  the  58th  Gib- 
ralter,  but  is  with  me  with  leave  of  absence.  My  little  Kate  is 
grown  a jolly  Joan.  I hope  you  left  our  friends  well,  and  beg,  when 
you  write  to  them,  that  you  would  assure  them  of  my  most  affec- 
tionate regards.  If  you  and  our  brother  W.  should  favor  me  with 
a line  will  you  send  them  by  a private  hand  to  Gov.  H.  Sackville 
St.  Lon:  who  will  forward  them  to 
Dr  Bro: 

your  &c. 


Cowbridge  jany  15th.  1780. 

Bro.  W.W.36  at  N.  York 
My  dear  Brother 

******** 

The  events  of  the  war  have  been  hitherto  very  various,  some- 
times discouraging,  I trust  however  that  the  means  upon  which 
we  cheifly  rely  for  a favorable  issue  are  steady  and  permanent.  I 
see  no  disposition  in  any  administration,  however  composed,  to 

35.  Most  likely  Mary  Browne,  who  married  John  Harvey  Tucker.  Their 
descendant  was  Alexander  Tucker,  whose  widow,  Mrs.  Tucker  of  Camden, 
Paget  Bermuda  is  the  present  owner  of  these  letters. 

36.  William  Wanton  (1734-1816)  was  a son  of  Governor  Wanton. 
After  the  Revolution  he  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  became  a Col- 
lector of  Customs. 
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relinquish  the  supremacy  of  parliament  over  America.  The  alliance 
between  that  and  France  is  an  unnatural,  baseless  fabrick  that 
will  soon  tumble  into  ruin  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  of  this 
country,  which  is  its  vitals,  has  been  protected  beyond  the  example 
of  any  former  war.  Its  manufactures  are  fully  employed.  Its 
sources  of  wealth  are  daily  multiplying  with  its  occasions,  and 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  heaven  can  blast  its  designs,  and  defeat 
its  exertions.  But  should  my  expectations,  and  your  hopes,  prove 
abortive  should  I be  so  unhappy  as  never  to  see  you  more,  and 
should  you  long  in  vain  for  the  pleasant  Land  which  gave  you 
birth;  what  have  we  lost,  which  we  would  wish  to  regain,  by  as- 
sociating, writh  the  malignant  spirits,  we  left  behind  us?  Indeed 
I look  with  horror  towards  the  wretches  whose  pride  it  is  to  be 
my  adversaries.  Happily  for  me,  I live  in  a place  where  discon- 
tent, dis-affection  and  disloyalty  are  all  strangers.  A man,  desti- 
tute of  respect  for  authority,  & a regard  for  Government,  is  a 
miscreant  not  to  be  found  here  or  within  some  miles  of  us. 
******** 


Gov.  Hutchinson,  Sackville  Street  London 

jan’y  16th.  1780 

Dear  Sir 

I hope  you  have  not  quite  forgot  me.  Give  me  leave  to  remind 
you,  that  I still  inhabit  the  same  remote,  obscure  retreat,  happy 
to  imagine,  that  you  will  not  recollect  me  to  my  disadvantage. 
Shall  I give  you  joy  on  the  saving  successes  of  the  last  year,  and 
may  we  not  flatter  ourselves  that  more  substantial  laurels  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  present?  The  fruitless  distress  which  the 
approach  of  the  Count  D’Estaing  brought  on  our  friends  at  New- 
port gave  me  a deal  of  vexation.  But  since  it  is  irretreivable  I 
reconcile  myself  to  it,  with  the  hope,  that  some  solid  advantage 
may  accrue  from  it  to  the  publick  cause.  Was  it  not  an  expensive 
and  an  unprofitable  post  and  may  not  the  Garrison  be  employed 
to  better  purpose  elsewhere?  I learn  that  Mr.  J.  Wanton37  and  his 
Brother  left  it  with  the  Troops.  Will  you  indulge  me  with  your 
aid  to  forward  the  inclosed  pacquet  to  them?  My  son  joins  me  in 

37.  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Governor  Wanton.  He  was 
known  to  be  somewhat  of  a Trimmer.  He  died  in  1782.  His  brother  was 
William  Wanton  mentioned  above. 
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the  most  dutifull  respects  and  a multitude  of  thanks  for  your 
pecuniary  offer  and  for  all  your  good-will  towards  us.  Mrs.  B. 
had  just  presented  me  a fine  little  welch  girl  very  unseasonably 
indeed,  if  I were  to  judge  for  myself  and  to  carve  my  own  for- 
tune; but,  thank  kind  heaven!  it  is  in  better  hands.  I hope  you  en- 
joy good  health,  good  spirits,  and  good  hopes,  and  that  you  still 
number,  among  your  most  affectionate  friends,  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant 

W.B. 


march  31st.  1780. 

Gov.  Hutchinson. 

Dear  Sir 

If  I did  not  believe  that  you  laughed  when  you  wrote  and  wrote 
that  I might  laugh  too,  I should  I should  make  many  sober  apol- 
ogies for  the  subject  of  your  reproof.  But  without  employment, 
without  entertainment,  without  Books  and  without  conversation, 
— banished  from  every  thing  that  life  and  motion; — Good  G-d! 
under  such  circumstances,  what  can  one  man  write  which  will  not 
be  irksome  to  another  to  read?  By  repitition,  I have  worn  out  all 
my  old  ideas  and  search  in  vain  for  a single  new  one.  In  a word, 
Sir,  I am  grown  as  stupid  as  an  Ass.  I do  not  mean  by  the  compari- 
son to  compliment  myself  with  the  other  qualities  of  that  usefull 
animal.  I want  his  patience.  Oh!  how  I want  his  patience.  Gra- 
cious Heaven!  did  I ever  think  I should  wish  to  be  an  Ass.  The 
mention  of  Ass  reminds  me  of  a question  I wish  you  to  answer. 
Were  the  jews  restrained  from  the  use  of  the  horse?  The  late 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  thought  so  but  without  citing  any  authority 
for  his  opinion. 

I expect  to  be  revived  upon  the  arrival  of  our  friend  Flucker. 
I hope  he  brings  a good  stock  of  spirits  with  him.  Money  he  thinks 
he  shall  now  want.  What  pity  then,  that  he  had  not  come  before. 
I was  in  hopes  never  to  have  seen  him  here.  But  what  may  I not 
live  to  see? 

******** 

I flatter  myself  that  your  attachment  to  your  friends  created  an 
alarm  about  your  son’s38  safety,  which  has  before  now  proved 

38.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  (1740-1811)  was  a mandamus  Councillor 
and  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 
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groundless  and  that  I shall  soon  hear  from  you  that  your  fears 
are  entirely  removed.  But,  let  what  will  befall  you,  I know  it  is 
impossible,  that  you  should  adopt  the  ill-digested  opinions  of  a 
certain  fashionable  philosopher,  who  from  the  obliquity  of  his 
early  habits  of  thinking,  was  condemned  to  extravagate  thro’  all 
the  mazes  of  a distempered  imagination. 

Mr.  Murray's  son  Daniel39  and  his  daughter  left  New  York 
with  the  fleet  for  England  in  december  last;  were  driven  by  a 
storm  into  the  Bay  of  Donnegal  the  west  part  of  Ireland;  there 
took  horses  for  Corke;  where  they  were  the  twentyeth  of  last 
month  when  he  heard  from  them.  . . . 


Cowbridge  june  19th  1780. 

Dear  Bro. 

******** 

I give  you  joy  on  the  glorious  news  from  gen’l  Clinton.  It  is 
one  of  those  singular  successes  which  has  no  unlucky  circum- 
stances to  abate  its  lustre.  Can  anything  prevent  the  southern 
provinces  from  returning  immediately  to  their  allegiance.  Their 
force  being  annihilated,  their  resistance  must  cease  of  course  and 
does  not  this  afford  you  a motive  to  going  to  America  in  addition 
to  what  you  first  sat  out  upon.  This  will  open  a great  field  for 
ability  and  activity  to  succeed  in.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  flattering 
yourself  to  suppose  you  may  succeed  either  in  the  military  or 
commercial  way.  Go  then  by  all  means.  Engage  in  that  tract  which 
promises  the  most  substantial  advantages.  But  of  that  you  must 
judge  for  yourself,  you  are  in  the  best  place  for  collecting  infor- 
mation and  forming  a right  opinion.  From  education  and  habit 
commerce  became  your  natural  element  and  tho’  from  disuse  you 
may  feel  indifferent  to  it  now,  yet  a very  little  attention  will  re- 
vive your  old  inclination.  You  are  young,  you  have  health,  you 
have  capacity,  you  have  knowledge,  you  can  obtain  credit;  I wish 
I could  say  half  so  much  for  myself.  But  if  upon  the  whole  you 
find  yourself  more  inclined  to  military  life,  take  the  best  recom- 
mendation you  can  obtain  and  trust  Providence  to  prosper  your 
upright  intentions.  Honest  men  will  always  be  wanted  and  men 

39.  Daniel  Murray  was  the  son  of  Col.  John  Murray  of  Rutland,  Mass- 
achusetts. Daniel  Murray  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1771  and 
during  the  Revolution  served  as  an  officer  in  the  King’s  American  Dra- 
goons. After  the  war  he  retired  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1832. 
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of  capacity  need  not  fear  they  shall  want  employment.  In  all  events 
believe  that  you  have  the  best  of  wishes  of  your  affectionate 
brother. 

Mr.  J.  Sargent 
Haymarket  No.  1 1 London 

I had  forgot  what  I ought  to  mention  as  an  inducement  to  you  to 
embrace  the  present  oppertunity  that  we  do  wrong  to  expect  that 
government  will  do  much  for  us  upon  a settlement.  The  sufferers 
are  so  numerous  that  little  ought  in  reason  to  be  looked  for  and 
much  less  in  fact  will  be  done. 

Your  sister  and  all  friends  join  in  enquiries  after  you  and  sends 
regards  to  you. 

Cowbridge  june  28th.  1780 

Dear  Brother 

I am  sorry  your  good  intentions  are  frustrated  and  that  you 
despair  of  succeeding  in  any  further  attempt.  I can  add  nothing, 
satisfactory  even  to  myself,  to  what  I have  already  suggested  to 
you,  tho’  I am  loth  to  write  without  endeavouring  to  revive  the 
very  laudable  spirit  which  animated  you  when  you  left  me. 

I acknowledge  that  according  to  your  representation  your  pros- 
pects are  at  present  not  very  promissing;  but  it  is  a good  rule, 
often  verified  by  experience,  never  to  despair  of  our  fortune  while 
our  minds  are  upright  and  our  faculties  are  active  I told  you  in 
my  last  that  I thought  you  did  right  in  leaving  this  place.  I must 
now  add  that  I think  you  would  do  wrong  to  fall  back  again,  if 
you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  and  sink  into  indolence  & obscurity; 
never  productive  of  any  good,  often  the  parents  of  much  mischeif. 
When  will  you  have  a better  oppertunity  to  help  yourself?  Per- 
haps you  will  say,  “Upon  a settlement  Government  will  certainly 
do  something  for  those  who  have  exposed  themselves  on  its  behalf.” 
It  may  be  so  but  if  I have  any  understanding — if  I have  any  ex- 
perience— if  I have  made  any  observation — trust  me  when  I say  it 
will  be  infinitely  short  of  what  is  expected.  Besides  I know  of  no 
wTay  in  which  Government  can  compensate,  remunerate  and  ad- 
vance its  friends  but  by  employments;  and  will  not  those  be  most 
likely  to  be  helped  in  that  way  who  by  their  activity  discover  a 
disposition  to  help  themselves.  Did  idleness  ever  recommend  man 
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to  an  employment?  Will  not  the  best  faculties  rust  decay  and 
become  useless  to  their  owner  by  disuse?  Still  I know  not  what  to 
advise  to.  A man  cannot  be  a merchant  without  stock  or  credit 
or  an  officer  without  a commission  nor  was  I ever  so  embarrassed 
to  say  what  I wish.  But,  in  a word,  if  you  cannot  do  what  you 
would,  do  what  you  can.  At  all  events  do  something. 

I am  &c. 

Mr.  Sargent 
London. 


Cowbridge  aug’t  8th.  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

I had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  admire  and  revere  your  worthy 
father — I had  received  so  many  kindnesses  from  him — I reckoned 
so  much  on  his  good-will  towards  me,  that  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I should  sink  under  the  loss  of  him.  His  death  is  an  irretreiv- 
able  misfortune  to  his  Country,  his  friends,  but  above  all  to  my- 
self. Perhaps  we  are  most  liberal  of  our  friendship  when  we  are 
least  controuled  in  the  choice  of  our  object.  I had  long  gazed  at 
him  at  a distance  with  wonder  and  delight  when  he  invited  me 
to  a nearer  approach  and  bid  me  welcome  to  a familiar  acquaint- 
ance. Still  his  gigantick  Genius,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  his 
unequalled  address,  placed  him  beyond  my  reach,  and  at  every 
interview  gave  him  an  oppertunity  to  exercise  that  gracious  con- 
descension, which  it  most  delighted  him  to  exalt  above  all  his 
other  virtues.  To  this  I attribute  the  numerous  notices  which  have 
fallen  within  common  observation  and  those  more  substantial 
services  which  it  was  his  choice  to  conceal  from  every  eye.  I have 
once  attempted  to  express  to  you  the  concern  I felt,  but  the  effort 
was  in  vain.  The  pen  droped  from  my  hand.  The  tribute  of  tears 
was  all  I could  bestow.  His  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  his  last 
illness  calls  forth  the  tenderest  and  the  most  gratefull  feelings 
and  will  ever  oblige  me  to  honor  his  memory  “hac  me  meminisse 
pigebit.”  At  the  same  time  give  me  leave  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for 
the  obliging  manner  in  which  you  communicate  his  generosity 
to  me  and  your  readiness  to  fulfill  his  intentions.  If  you  will 
inclose  me  such  a blank  receipt  for  the  money  as  will  be  agreable 
to  you  I will  return  it  by  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  I shall 
give  an  order  to  receive  it  for  me. 
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When  you  see  Dr.  Oliver  please  to  make  my  compliments  to 
him.  The  death  of  his  worthy  and  amiable  companion  is  a mis- 
fortune I lament  for  his  sake  and  for  my  own.  Is  the  judge  still 
at  Birmingham  and  how  does  your  brother  do?  Believe  me,  Sir,  it 
would  gratify  my  ambition  and,  which  is  more,  it  would  leave 
me  less  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  my  dear  friend,  if  I might 
find  a place  among  your  correspondents. 

Mrs.  B.  and  son  present  their  compliments  to  you  and  join  me 
in  the  same  to  all  your  near  connexions.  He  wishes  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  his  respects  to  a family  which  it  is  not  more  his 
duty  than  his  inclination  to  love  and  honour. 

To  T.  Hutchinson  Esq.  I am  &c. 

Brompton  Road  No.  1 1 . 
near  Hy de-park. 


august  22nd.  1780. 

Hon’d  and  dear  madam40 

******** 

Colonel  Murray  of  Rutland  and  family  came  [to  Cowbridge] 
with  me  and  live  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  street.  Mr.  Flucker 
and  family  are  in  a village  about  half  a mile  from  me.  Col.  Salton- 
stall  is  at  the  next  door.  My  brother  came  with  us  resided  under 
my  roof  the  last  year,  and  left  us  in  june  for  London,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Portsmouth  and  sailed  the  13th.  current  for  New 
York.  His  last  letter  to  me  was  dated  the  5th  of  this  month,  on 
board  the  Hopewell,  a merchant  ship  at  St.  Helens.  He  was  then 
well  and  in  good  spirits  and  I hope  will  make  a good  voyage.  The 
spring  before  last,  thro’  the  influence  of  my  good  friends,  General 
Gage  and  Governor  Hutchinson,  my  son  obtained  an  ensigncy  in 
the  58  th  at  Gibralter.  He  is  still  with  me  with  leave  of  absence 
but  expects  to  sail  in  the  fleet  which  is  now  making  up  at  Ports- 
mouth for  that  place.  My  little  Cate  is  a smart  girl  in  her  fifth 
year.  Last  january  my  wife  brought  me  a little  welch  female  which 
I’ve  have  named  Mary  and  is  a very  pleasing  promissing  child. 
In  march  last  Governor  Hutchinson  lost  his  youngest  son,  about 
twenty  seven  years  of  age.  In  may,  he  died  himself;  and  in  june, 

40.  Catherine  Browne  Sargent  was  the  mother  of  William  Browne. 
During  the  Revolution  she  remained  in  America  while  her  sons  emigrated. 
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his  only  daughter,41  the  wife  of  a son  of  Judge  Oliver,  followed 
him.  Judge  Oliver  lives  at  Birmingham  and  has  collected  his  con- 
nexions about  him.  Many  of  the  Americans  reside  at  Bristol, 
which  is  about  50  miles  from  hence  towards  London.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Mather42  are  at  Kidwelly  about  40  miles  to  the  west  of  me 
and  Mr.  Jon’  Dowse43  is  in  their  neighbourhood  Col.  Saltonstall 
spent  the  last  winter  with  them  and  was  much  pleased  with  their 
situation.  Dr.  Caner  is  at  Cardiff  12  miles  from  me,  where  are 
also  two  daughters  of  the  rev’d  mr.  Piggot,44  formerly  minister  of 
Marblehead,  who  were  very  hospitable,  while  we  were  there  at 
our  first  coming  into  the  country,  and  kindly  entertained  my  wife 
and  daughter  while  they  had  the  small  pox  under  their  roof.  I re- 
ceived a line  a few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Porter45  who  is  with  Capt 
Poynton46  at  Shrewsbury  about  150  miles  N.W.  from  London. 
Mr.  Pickman’s47  situation  gives  him  an  oppertunity  of  writing  to 
his  friends  sometimes,  so  I hardly  need  say  that  he  was  well  when 
I heard  from  him;  about  a fornit  ago;  at  which  time  Mr.  Dabney48 
was  embarking  with  goods  for  Charles  town  So  Carolina. 

Having  run  thro’  what  occurs  to  me  relating  to  myself  and  to 
some  of  those  who  are  in  a similar  situation,  I should  naturally 
turn  my  thoughts  to  the  friends  I have  in  America,  and  make  any 
enquiries  about  their  fates  and  fortunes.  But,  alas!  when  could  I 
expect  an  answer?  nor  am  I certain  that  it  would  not  be  more 
distressing  than  satisfactory.  I must  continue  myself  therefore  with 
expressing  my  warmest  wishes  for  their  welfare.  I need  not  name 
them.  You  know  them.  I beg  you  would  accept  yourself  and  pre- 
sent also  to  them  respectively  all  that  affection  and  regard  you  can 

4 1 . This  daughter  married  either  Peter  or  Daniel  Oliver. 

42-  Samuel  Mather  (1736-1813)  was  a Clerk  of  the  customs  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  left  Boston  in  1776. 

43.  Jonathan  Dowse  (1739-1802)  was  a Salem  man.  He  served  in  the 
customs  before  the  war. 

44.  The  Reverend  Mr.  George  Piggot. 

45.  Samuel  Porter  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763.  He  was 
an  Addresser  of  Governors  Hutchinson  and  Gage  and  was  proscribed  and 
banished.  He  died  in  England  in  1798. 

46.  Thomas  Poynton  (1711-1781)  was  a merchant  in  Salem.  He  was 
an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 

47.  Benjamin  Pickman  (1740-1819)  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1759.  He  was  an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage.  After  the  Revolution  he 
returned  to  America  in  1787,  dying  in  Salem. 

48.  Nathaniel  Dabney  was  a physician  apothecary  in  Salem.  He  went 
to  England  in  1777  and  died  circa  1783. 
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suppose  me  to  possess,  and  you  may  safely  suppose  as  much  as 
you  please.  As  to  my  enemies,  if  I have  any  such,  bid  them,  God- 
speed; tho’  I verily  believe,  they  are  few  and  will  be  still  fewer. 
For  myself,  God  knows,  I have  not  a resentment  in  the  world;  nor 
is  there  a man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose  welfare  I should 
not  rejoice  at. 

My  wife  and  son  present  you  their  most  dutifull  and  affection- 
ate regards.  The  girls  have  just  brought  me  their  smiles  and  kisses. 
Adieu,  Dear  Mad’m  & believe  me  to  be  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
veneration 

your  dutifull  and  affectionate  son 
Wm  Browne. 

Mrs.  Cl  Sargent 
Salem 

New  England. 


Cowbridge  October  22nd  1780. 

Dear  Sir 

By  a line  from  Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Brompton  which  I received 
the  other  day,  I learnt  that  you  are  still  at  Birmingham,  and  have 
collected  several  of  your  connexions  about  you.  As  you  continue 
to  make  your  residence,  I presume  that  you  are  set  down  to  your 
mind,  and  shall  please  myself  with  the  thought,  that  you  have 
gratifications  which  help  to  reconcile  you  to  what  you  meet  with. 
Altho’  several  events  have  taken  place,  in  the  course  of  this  season, 
which  flatter  our  hopes,  yet  the  progress  of  the  King’s  arms  is 
perhaps  too  tardy  to  justify  a sober  thought,  that  we  shall  ever  see 
our  native  Land  again.  And  why  should  we  wish  for  it.  We  should 
find  every  place  and  thing,  we  once  valued,  so  marked  with 
death  and  desolation,  that  our  mortifications  must  for  ever  over- 
balance our  enjoyments.  I have  been  repeatedly  called  upon  of 
late  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  valuable  friends,  and  to  increase 
the  mournful  catalogue,  we  received  by  the  last  fleet,  a fine  from 
Mr.  Bisset,49  the  episcopal  clergyman  of  Newport,  dated  at  New 
York  august  29th,  to  inform  us  that  Governor  Wanton  died  on 

49.  George  Bissett  was  a Church  of  England  clergyman.  He  was  some- 
time rector  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  in  Newport.  When  Rhode  Island  was 
evacuated  by  the  British  in  1779,  he  went  to  New  York.  He  later  became 
a rector  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1788. 
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the  19th  of  july,  after  being  confined  a few  days  to  his  bed;  and 
that  Colonel  Wanton  went  on  board  Admiral  Arbuthnots50  fleet, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  intended  to  rout  Tournay,51  and  to  get 
possession  of  Newport,  where  he  was  seised  with  a violent  dis- 
sentery,  of  which  he  died  in  New  York  the  8 th  of  august  and  was 
buried  with  the  youngest  child  of  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Morrison)52 
which  died  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  W.W[anton]  was  just  recover- 
ing from  a severe  fever.  As  I know  the  great  reciprocal  friend- 
ship and  esteem  there  was  between  you  and  that  family,  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  early  information  of  the  calamity  which 
has  befallen  it.  It  would  comfort  my  poor  wife  to  hear  from  you, 
and  to  know,  that  you  mingle  your  grief  with  hers  for  the  loss 
of  her  amiable  and  excellent  father  and  worthy  brother.  For  al- 
though her  father  had  really  passed  thro’  life,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  expect  here,  nor  was  anything  more  to  be  expected  from 
him;  yet  so  great,  and  so  just,  was  her  love  and  veneration  for 
him,  that  the  separation  is  as  painful  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
******** 

I am  &c. 

Judge  Oliver 
Birmingham 


Nov  22nd.  1780. 

Dear  Sir53 

Your  favor  to  Mr.  Murray  having  confirmed  the  report  which 
had  before  reached  us,  of  your  appointment  to  be  Under  Secretary 
of  the  American  Department,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  express  the 
part  I take  in  the  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  you.  As  I have 
no  wish  for  myself  but  to  return  to  my  own  Country  and  to  be  set 
down  where  I set  out  from,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  any  inter- 
ested views,  while  I assure  you  of  my  entire  satisfaction  in  the 

50.  Admiral  M.  Arbuthnot  (1711-1794)  was  the  commander  of  the 
North  American  station  in  1778.  He  was  not  considered  to  have  been 
particularly  competent. 

5 1 . Admiral  Charles  Louis  de  Ternay  was  a French  naval  officer  who 
commanded  a squadron  off  Rhode  Island  in  1780. 

52.  Sister  of  Ruth  Wanton  Browne. 

53.  Benjamin  Thompson  (1753-1814),  famous  Loyalist  and  scientist, 
was  sometime  Secretary  to  Lord  George  Germain  and  was  probably  in- 
fluential in  aiding  his  fellow  Loyalists  by  obtaining  for  them  positions.  He 
most  likely  assisted  Browne  in  obtaining  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bermuda. 
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honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  you.  From  the  humanity 
and  mildness  of  your  disposition  I am  led  to  believe  that  many 
of  your  distressed  Countrymen  will  find  in  you  the  friend  they 
want  and  that  it  will  constitute  a great  part  of  your  happiness  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  and  to  contribute  to  their  comfort. 

It  is  however  unnecessary  for  me  to  intercede  with  you  for  them, 
if,  as  I have  been  oftentold,  your  circumstances  have  not  changed 
your  manners,  and  your  affability  and  easiness  of  access  give  all 
due  encouragement  to  your  patronage  and  protection.  Unreason- 
able ones  you  must  expect  too,  but  your  candor  for  the  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  will  enable  you  to  bear  with  patience  and 
to  repel  with  tenderness  their  importunities. 

Remote  from  the  great  Theatre  of  tumult  and  ambition  I,  here 
enjoy  a peacefull  retreat;  and  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  render 
any  active  service,  I content  myself  with  praying  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  King  and  Kingdom.  You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  my 
best  wishes  for  success  in  your  present  engagement  and  for  any 
further  addition  which  may  be  honorable  to  yourself  and  beneficial 
to  the  public. 

I am 

with  esteem 

your  most  obed’t  Servant 

Mr.  Thompson 
Pall-Mall-Court 
Westminster 


London  dec.  21st  1780. 

Dear  Sir54 

M.  Palmer55  will  explain  to  you  the  connexion  I have  just 
formed  with  the  province  of  Bermuda. 

I think  I am  sufficiently  known  to  you  to  justify  me  in  the  per- 
suasion that  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  and  that  I need  only 
signify  wishes,  to  ensure  to  myself  a share  in  your  friendship  and 
goodwill.  As  the  generosity  of  your  temper  has  always  strongly 
marked  your  character  I shall  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  readiness 
to  do  me  any  kind  office  that  my  fall  in  your  way.  Your  favorable 

54.  Robert  Traill  was  Collector  of  Customs  in  America. 

55.  John  Grove  Palmer  was  the  Attorney  General  of  Bermuda. 
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representation  of  me  to  those  with  whom  it  will  be  both  my  in- 
terest and  inclination  to  cultivate  a good  understanding  will  do 
me  an  essential  service. 

I shall  also  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  by  your  direction  and 
under  your  inspection  the  garden  of  the  Province-House  could 
be  put  into  such  order  as  that  I may  reap  some  benefit  from  it 
in  the  coming  season. 

I hope  to  be  with  you  by  the  first  of  april  and  if  I should  find 
you  pleased  with  your  situation,  it  will  add  to  the  happiness  of 
Dear  Sir 

Robert  Traile  Esq’re.  your  &c 

Bermuda. 


Cowbridge  jan.  8th  1781 

Dear  Sir 

I give  you  many  thanks  for  the  kind  part  you  take  in  the  good- 
fortune  which  has  befallen  me.  It  adds  much  to  my  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  my  appointment  meet  your  approbation,  and  I am 
exceedingly  flattered  by  your  wishes  to  accompany  me.  I know 
nothing  more  pleasing  than  the  prospect  which  this  idea  affords 
me.  I should  at  once  feel  myself  at  home  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  Land,  if  I could  find  at  my  side  an  old  friend,  whose  ad- 
vice and  assistance  I could  enjoy  and  confide  in.  I am  sorry  then 
to  say  that  the  post  you  mention  is  already  occupied  by  an  ap- 
pointment from  hence  as  usual,  nor  do  I know  of  any  place  there 
which  could  be  an  “acceptable  alternative”  to  you.  If  any  thing 
however  could  be  devised  which  would  gratify  your  inclinations, 
I beg  you  would  believe  that  I should  rejoice  to  contribute  to 
your  attainment  of  it. 

Samuel  Curwen  Esq’re  I am  &c. 

Furnivals-Inn  Court  No.  10 


Hay-market  No.  9 feb.  13th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

Inclosed  is  a line  from  Lord  George  Germain56  warmly  recom- 

56.  Lord  George  Germain  (1716-1785),  a most  extraordinary  fellow, 
was  once  cashiered  from  the  army  for  cowardice,  but  this  somehow  did  not 
halt  his  progress.  During  the  Revolution  he  became  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonies  in  North’s  Ministry.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  his  secretary. 
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mending  you  to  the  patronage  of  General  Elliott;57  expressing  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  his  sense  of  your  fathers  worth,  and 
intimating  his  hopes  and  expectations,  that  you  will,  by  your 
prudent,  manly,  officer-like  deportment,  merit  the  regard  of  Gen’l 
Elliott,  and  do  honor  to  his  recommendation.  I hardly  need  add, 
my  son,  that  after  being  gratuitously  honoured  with  a commission, 
being  indulged  with  an  absence  of  near  two  years,  and  being  in- 
troduced to  the  Commander  in  chief  of  the  Garrison  to  which  you 
are  going,  by  a principal  Secretary  of  State;  you  have  every  ad- 
vantage, your  situation  admits  of,  or  my  fondest  wishes  could 
grasp  at.  It  only  remains  for  you,  to  prove  yourself  worthy  of 
these  singular  marks  of  munificance,  by  a behaviour  discreet, 
modest,  sensible.  I anticipate  your  answer.  I promise  myself  the 
most  complete  gratification  of  my  most  sanguine  wishes.  You  will 
suffer  no  circumstances  of  age,  place  or  society,  to  detach  you  from 
a regular  course  of  duty.  To  your  superiours,  in  age,  or  station, 
you  will  testify  your  respect  by  every  engaging  expression  of  lan- 
guage, looks  and  gestures.  With  your  equals  you  must  not  be  too 
affable,  nor  to  your  inferiours,  too  condescending.  You  need  not 
seek  to  multiply  your  connexions.  If  I mistake  not,  they  will 
sufficiently  multiply  themselves.  Keep  a regular  account  of  your 
expences.  . . Suffer  them  not  to  exceed  your  emoluments.  A man 
in  debt,  feels  a thousand  uneasy  sensations;  is  exposed  to  a thous- 
and mortifications,  is  continually  strugling  with  a thousand  em- 
barrassments, unknown  to  the  man  of  independance.  Let  your 
behaviour  do  honour  to  your  Father:  but  sacrifice  nothing  to  the 
Governor.  Distinguish  yourself  by  an  attention  to  the  duties  of 
your  profession.  Nothing  will  recommend  you  more  effectually  to 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  those,  who  are  embarked  with  you  in  the 
same  course  of  life.  We  always  honour  and  wish  well  to  the  man, 
who  is  an  ornament  to  the  party,  or  persuasion,  to  which  we  have 
attached  ourselves.  But  I shall  have  an  oppertunity  to  say  more  to 
you,  before  you  sail;  and  I hope  to  inclose,  to  you,  another  letter, 
which  may  serve  you  where  you  are  going. 

Your  mother  joins  me  in  a deal  of  love  and  affection. 

Adieu,  my  dear  son,  and  never  forget  a moment,  how  much 

57.  George  Eliott  (1717-1790)  commanded  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar 
during  the  seige  of  1779-1783.  He  became  a general  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Heatherfield. 
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your  wise  and  virtuous  conduct  will  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  your  affectionate  father 


W.B. 


Ensign  Browne 

Portsmouth.  1676786 


London  March  7th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

I thank  you  for  forwarding  to  me  a letter  from  Mr.  Sargent, 
dated  Charlestown  december  26th,  in  which  he  says,  “This  Town 
far  exceeds  any  I ever  saw  in  point  of  regularity  in  the  streets; 
and  numbers  of  the  houses  would  grace  the  streets  of  London.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  see  the  waggons  come  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  back  parts  of  the  province,  with  their  produce  to  market: 
but  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  loss  of  Negroes;  some  planta- 
tions have  lost  one  hundred,  and  there  are  few,  that  have  not 
suffered  more  or  less,  by  the  war.  Parson  Jenkins  is  on  his  planta- 
tion, and  I hear  that  he  is  well.,, 

He  makes  no  mention  of  his  own  pursuits  or  prospects;  nor  in- 
timates a resolution  of  staying  where  he  is,  or  any  thoughts  of 
going  elsewhere,  neither  wishes  to  hear  from  us,  nor  directs  where 
a line  may  find  him;  neither  advises  us  to  follow  him,  nor  bids  us 
stay  where  he  left  us. 

I give  you  joy  on  your  son’s58  exchange,  and  the  success  which, 
I learn  from  Mr.  Thompson,  he  has  since  met  with,  in  the  busi- 
ness he  came  here  to  solicit. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  reached  us,  from  New  York,  since 
the  last  dispatches,  except  the  loss  of  the  Culloden.  The  Town 
has  been,  for  several  days,  amused  with  Talk  of  a mediation,  to 
be  conducted  by  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia;  but,  whether 
it  is  anything  more  than  amusement,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and 
calculated  to  raise  the  stocks  and  facilitate  the  new  Loan,  is  among 
secrets  of  Government,  which  I am  poorly  qualified  to  communi- 
cate to  you. 

Pray  remember  us  kindly  to  all  the  good  people  about  you.  They 

58.  Probably  Samuel  Murray  who  was  with  the  British  troops  at  Lex- 
ington and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  allowed  to  live  at  Rutland  on  parole. 
This  would  imply  that  he  was  subject  to  exchange. 
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are  as  much  too  numerous  to  be  named,  as  they  are  too  much  es- 
teemed to  be  forgot  by  &c. 

John  Murray  Esq. 

Cowbridge. 


London  april  30th  1781. 

Dear  Brother 

It  would  make  me  happy  to  be  instrumental  in  removing  from 
you  the  smallest  of  the  many  evils  of  which  you  complain.  I feel 
for  you,  all  that  the  warmest  friendship  can  inspire,  all  that  can 
animate  the  kindest  affections,  and  all  that  you  could  wish,  if 
my  sympathy  could  divide  your  sorrows.  When  I have  been  sur- 
rounded with  embarrassments,  which  seemed  insurmountable, 
and  groaned  under  a load  of  evils,  which  I could  neither  support, 
nor  shake  off;  I have  amused  myself  with  separating  from  the  map, 
those  whose  visage  appeared  least  ugly,  and  distressing.  By  a 
judicious  arrangement  and  disposition  of  them,  they  lost  much 
of  their  deformity — by  a comparison  with  their  old  companions, 
they  gained  or  seemed  to  gain  a real  comliness,  and  by  a little  use 
I found  myself  not  only  reconciled,  but  even  attached  to  them. 
I do  not  mean  however  to  reconcile  your  suffering,  to  your  choice, 
but  I beg  you  would  not  permit  them  to  engross  your  thoughts. 
They  will  prey  upon  your  spirits,  they  will  injure  your  health;  they 
will  unfit  you  for  that  mighty  enjoyment,  which  I trust  will  be 
your  portion,  when  rebellion  shall  no  longer  dare  to  rear  its  hated 
head  before  you.  Believe  me  the  time  is  fast  approaching.  The 
general  observation,  with  regard  to  publick  affairs  is,  that  things 
wear  a good  face.  The  credit  of  opposition,  upon  which  more 
depends  than  you  suspect,  has  never  been  reduced  so  low,  since 
I came  to  England,  as  at  this  day.  The  reproachfull  manner,  in 
which,  the  committees  of  the  County  associations  were  lately  fair- 
ly driven  from  the  Guildhall  of  the  City,  was  a blow,  which  has 
shook  rebellion  here  to  its  centre.  It  has  in  its  effects  pervaded  the 
whole  kingdom.  Administration  were  perhaps  never  firmer,  either 
in  their  posts,  or  in  their  principles.  Tho’  we  have  an  enemy  lately 
added  to  those,  we  were  contending  with,  yet  such  a bold  im- 
portant stroke  has  lately  been  aimed  at  it,  with  success,  that  no 
great  evil  is  dreaded  from  that  quarter.  Besides,  such  was  their 
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treachery,  that  their  utmost  enmity  cannot  be  more  injurious, 
than  were  the  effects  of  their  perfidious  friendship.  As  to  poor 
Mons’r.  the  malignity  of  his  stars  manifests  itself  in  every  enter- 
prise he  projects.  The  calling  of  the  Channel  fleet  to  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  is  the  subject  of  much  speculation.  If  it  should  go,  and 
return  without  interruption,  can  you  wish  for  a better  proof  of  our 
superiority  in  these  seas?  Can  the  Spaniards,  ever  after,  expect 
to  succeed  against  that  Garrison.  It  is  expected,  they  will  give  up 
the  attempt.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  I Y.59  that  it  will 
so  effectually  evince  the  superiority  of  G.B.,  as  to  produce  the 
peace  of  Europe.  You  will  soon  have  a change  in  some  parts  of 
the  Command,  on  your  side,  which  will  remove  the  obstruction 
to  a vigorous  exertion  of  the  force  you  are  possessed  of.  In  short, 
Sir,  you  have  little  to  fear,  and  much  to  hope  for,  and  tho’  I 
am  not  so  sanguine,  as  to  imagine,  you  will  attain  to  the  com- 
pleat  accomplishment  of  your  wishes,  in  one  campaign,  yet  I 
firmly  believe,  the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  G.B.  will  fully  vin- 
dicate her  claims  over  her  Colonies,  and  will  remunerate  the  serv- 
ices and  sufferings  of  her  true  born  sons,  with  a liberality,  equal 
to  the  splendour  of  her  empire. 

******** 

Brother  W.  Wanton  I am 

at  New  York  Dear  Brother  yours  entirely 


Haymarket  No.  9.  june  4th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

******** 

The  youngest  son  of  my  uncle  Winthrop  of  New  London,  by 
Mr.  Borlands  daughter,  is  just  arrived  from  Boston,  in  a ship 
from  Martha’s  Vineyard,  commanded  by  Captain  Tim.  Folger. 
They  sailed  on  the  17th.  of  march.  They  had  not  heard  of  the 
rupture  with  Holland  nor  of  the  taking  of  St.  Eustatia.  They 
brought  with  them  an  Ambassador,  from  our  good  Allies,  the 
tawney  sons  of  Nantucket.  Upon  the  memorial  of  the  sons  of 
Harvard,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sons  of  Liberty,  last  summer,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Tutors,  addressed  to  the  Overseers  of  the  College 

59.  Sr.  IY  is  certainly  not  an  Englishman.  He  seems  in  context  to  be 
Spaniard. 
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setting  forth  the  unfitness  of  President  Langdon60  to  fill  the  chief 
seat  of  Learning,  he  was  removed;  and,  after  various  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Mr.  Bowdoin61  and  Dr.  Cooper62  to  succeed  him, 
it  is  probable  the  place  will  fall  to  a Mr.  Willard63  minister  of 
Beverley.  Samuel  Adams,64  from  his  opposition  to  the  views  and 
interest  of  the  Army,  and  his  misunderstanding  with  Governour 
Hancock,65  had  lost  much  of  his  influence,  was  removed  from 
every  provincial  employment,  and  ’twas  said,  would  fail  in  his 
choice,  at  the  next  election  of  members  of  Congress:  and  this  I 
believe  may  be  depended  on.  Exchange  between  sterling  and 
Congress  bills  was  eighty  for  one.  The  only  remittance  to  Europe 
is  Congress  bills  of  Exchange,  drawn  on  their  Commissioners  in 
Paris;  and  french  army  and  Navy  bills,  all  which  sell  at  30  pr. 
cent,  discount.  T.  Brattle  had  not  obtained  his  admission  and  it 
was  doubted  if  he  ever  would.  He  is  still  at  New  port. 

Mrs.  Borland66  left  Town  yesterday  with  her  son  for  Exeter. 
Colonel  Willard67  has  accomplished  his  views  in  coming  here  and 
will  return  in  the  fleet  to  New  York.  If  my  good  Neighbour  Miss 
Jenkins68  will  write  to  her  Brother  I will  inclose  it  to  Mr.  Sargent 
whose  care  she  may  depend  upon. 

Mrs.  B.  presents  her  best  regards  to  you  and  joins  me  in  the 
same  to  all  friends 

Yours  sincerely 

Colonel  Saltonstall 
Cowbridge. 


60.  Samuel  Langdon  (1723-1797)  was  elected  president  of  Harvard 
in  1774. 

61.  James  Bowdoin  (1726-1790)  was  a merchant,  Revolutionary  lead- 
er and  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

62.  Samuel  Cooper  (1725-1783)  was  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  1743. 
He  received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Edinburgh  in  1767.  He  declined  the 
presidency  of  Harvard. 

63.  Joseph  Willard  (1738-1804)  was  elected  successor  to  Langdon  as 
President  of  Harvard  in  1781. 

64.  Samuel  Adams  (1722-1803)  was  a patriot  and  radical  in  the  Revo- 
lution. 

65.  John  Hancock  (1736-1793)  was  a merchant  and  patriot.  He  was 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  Treasurer  of  Harvard. 

66.  Probably  Anna  Vassal,  the  widow  of  John  Borland. 

67.  Abijah  Willard  (1722-1789)  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1744. 
He  was  a mandamus  Councillor.  He  later  served  in  New  Brunswick. 

68.  Possibly  a sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Robert  Jenkins.  He  was  official- 
ly banished  but  later  returned  to  America. 
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London  June  14th  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

Your  postscript  demands  the  first  place  in  my  thoughts  and  in 
my  answer.  It  would  make  me  happy  to  employ  my  influence  to 
serve  you  or  any  of  your  connexions.  You  will  count  my  interest 
then  your  own,  and  use  it  accordingly. 

The  Society  (I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  propagating  the 
Gospel)  do  not  concern  themselves  about  Bermuda.  As  I am  in- 
structed, the  state  of  the  Islands  with  regard  to  publick  religion 
is  this.  The  whole  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  The  parochial 
duties  whereof  are  performed  (except  at  St.  Georges  the  Capital) 
in  different  parts  of  the  parish  successively.  As  in  Wales,  where 
there  are  sometimes  several  Churches  served  by  one  Curate.  The 
presentation  to  these  three  Livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Governor; 
are  worth  by  computation  one  hundred  pounds  pr.  An.,  but  in 
fact  seldom  exceed  seventy.  One  of  them  was  ’till  about  5 years 
ago,  supplyed  by  a Mr.  Lyttleton,  a distant  relation  of  Lord  West- 
cote,  who  then  left  it  from  its  insufficiency  to  support  him  and  is 
now  at  Redriff  below  London.  It  has  eversince  been  vacant,  and, 
according  to  him,  will  probably  continue  so,  untill  it  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  a Gentleman  possessed  of  some  other  emolu- 
ment or  income,  which  may  aid  the  Living  to  yield  a competency. 
I need  add  no  more. 

******** 

Colonel  Saltonstall. 


St.  Helens-road  july  1st.  1781. 

Dear  Miss  Carne 

******** 

You  doubtless  wonder  what  should  have  detained  me  in  Eng- 
land, so  long  after  I expected  to  have  quitted  it,  when  I left  you 
in  january  last. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  an  order  has  been  passed  by  the  King 
in  Council,  prohibiting  all  Captains  of  the  royal  Navy,  from  tak- 
ing on  board,  for  transportation,  either  women  or  money.  This 
excluded  me  from  the  usual  mode  of  being  conveyed  in  a Man- 
of-war.  My  next  thought  was  to  go  in  a ship,  bound  to  New  York, 
under  convoy,  which  might  set  me  down  at  Bermuda,  but  to  this 
it  was  said,  that  then  the  whole  fleet  must  stop  at  Bermuda, 
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that  the  ship  I went  in  might  be  convoyed  from  thence  to  New 
York;  that  this  might  be  a detention,  and  certainly  would  be  a de- 
viation, which  would  alter  the  insurance  of  all  the  Merchantmen. 
It  was  then  proposed,  as  there  is  a command  at  Bermuda,  that 
provisions  and  cloathing  should  be  sent  from  hence  for  them, 
and  that  I should  go  in  the  same  ship,  but  this  proved  equally 
fruitless;  for  upon  enquiry  it  appeared,  that  the  supply  of  those 
troops  is  within  the  contract  for  South  Carolina  and  are  supplied 
from  thence.  These  with  several  other  devices  requiring  applica- 
tions to  different  offices,  where  fancy,  favor,  interest,  consequence, 
or  the  want  of  them,  has  amight  influence  in  dispatching  or  re- 
tarding business,  have  afforded  me  an  abundance  of  those  hopes, 
expectations,  doubts,  disappointments  and  vexations,  which  enter 
into  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  sometimes  make  us  lament  that 
we  ever  came  into  it,  and  always  make  us  wish  to  get  out  of  it. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  we  are  on  board  the  John 
and  Jane  Transport,  a fine  ship,  with  excellent  accomodations, 
bound  to  New  York,  under  convoy  of  the  Centurion  and  Camel. 
Captain  Clayton,  our  Commodore,  has  just  called  on  us,  and 
politely  proferred  his  attention,  and  every  kind  office,  which  can 
fall  in  his  way,  on  our  voyage,  which  from  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  some  very  flattering  circumstances,  promisses  a passage  not 
unpleasant.  He  has  a Cow  on  board,  and  intends  to  give  your  little 
girls  a frequent  supply  of  milk,  which  in  a summer  voyage,  he 
says,  will  be  no  ways  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  Woman  we  took 
as  Nurse  for  the  child,  in  the  room  of  Jenny  Basset,  has  given  us 
great  satisfaction  and  goes  with  us  to  Bermuda. 

About  two  months  ago  I was  decently  accosted,  as  I was  walking 
in  London,  by  a man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  making  him- 
self known  to  me,  proved  to  be  the  son  of  an  old  tenant,  upon  a 
farm,  I once  owned  at  Attleborough  in  the  Massachusets  bay — 
came  from  thence  with  Governor  Bernard69 — has  eversince  been 
at  service  in  England,  and  signified,  that  he  wished  to  leave  it;  that 
he  should  soon  be  disengaged  and  was  desirous  of  going  out  with 
me.  He  is  also  with  us,  and  from  his  alertness,  ingenuity,  and  at- 
tention, gives  me  great  hopes  of  finding  him  a valuable  servant. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  more  than  once  since  we  have 

69.  Francis  Bernard  (1711-1779),  sometime  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  given  a baronetcy. 
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been  on  board,  fleets  of  more  than  50  ships  under  sail;  have  at 
the  same  time  a fine  view  of  the  ships  at  Spithead,  and  lay  close 
by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  whence  we  are  daily  supplied  with 
meat,  milk,  vegitables,  fruit  &c. 

Torbay  july  10th. 

Last  Thursday  we  left  St.  Helens  with  a fair  wind,  accompanied 
by  more  than  70  sail  of  ships,  but  meeting  with  a contrary  wind 
off  Torbay,  we  put  in  here,  where  we  found  the  grand  fleet  under 
Admiral  Darby  just  arrived  befor  us.  At  Brexham,  a small  fish- 
ing Town  upon  the  bay,  I was  this  day  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  a 
fine  milch  goat  for  Miss  Molly,  which  has  removed  all  our  anxiety 
on  her  account  and  made  us  perfectly  happy.  As  she  eats  no  meat, 
and  could  not  have  a supply  of  vegitables,  we  were  exceedingly 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  provide  for  her,  but  with  milk  and 
broth,  she  might  undertake  a voyage  round  the  world,  and  I dare 
say  would  perform  it  much  to  her  satisfaction,  for  she  is  perfect- 
ly at  her  ease,  employed  in  adjusting  her  little  toys  in  different 
parts  of  the  cabin.  She  has  repeatedly  kissed  the  paper  since  I 
have  been  writing,  so  that  I please  myself  with  the  thought,  that 
it  will  derive  some  value  from  the  marks  she  had  made,  if  it 
gains  none  from  mine. 

******** 


Miss  Molly  Carne 
Cowbridge. 


Adieu 

W.B. 


John-and-Jane-Transport  at  Sea  sept.  18.  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

A short  history  of  what  has  occurred  to  me  since  you  left  me 
will  best  explain  the  occasion  of  my  silence  hitherto.  Nothing  ma- 
terial happened  to  me  or  my  family  while  I stayed  in  Wales.  In 
december  I came  to  London  and  had  his  Majesty’s  appointment  to 
succeed  the  late  Governor  Bruere70  at  Bermuda. 

******** 

Before  I left  Wales  I did  not  know  where  a letter  would  meet 

70.  George  Bruere  was  Governor  of  Bermuda  during  the  Revolution. 
He  had  a difficult  time  since  many  of  the  local  families  were  sympathetic 
to  the  patriot  cause.  The  Tucker  family  in  particular  were  much  involved. 
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you;  and  after  I came  to  London  I was  in  continual  expectations 
of  leaving  it  and  of  being  soon  able  to  write  to  you  from  the  place 
of  my  destination.  I received  your  favour  dated  at  Charlestown 
dec.  nth  and  26th.  but  as  you  give  me  no  intimation  of  your 
intention  I am  in  doubt  if  this  will  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  you. 
If  it  should,  I know  it  will  gratify  your  curiosity  to  be  told  what 
has  happened  to  those  you  left  behind  you.  Mrs.  Urqhuart71  left 
us  the  same  week  that  you  did;  but,  strange  to  tell  neither  her 
residence  condition  or  connexions  are  yet  known.  Mr.  Flucker  had 
a severe  fever  in  sept,  which  had  nearly  deprived  us  of  him.  He 
left  Lanblithian  in  march  and  went  to  Cardiff,  where  he  and 
Mrs.  F.  were  at  lodgings  at  Mr.  Pritchards  till  they  went  to  board 
at  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Lowthers.  Sally’s  connexion  went  on  very  cor- 
dially with  Mr  Jephson  till  the  spring,  when  his  father  dying  he 
was  called  to  Ireland  to  settle  his  affairs;  after  which  he  proposes 
to  return  to  her  again.  Before  the  mother  eloped  Mr.  Urqhuart 
was  settled  with  Mr.  Prosser.  While  Miss  Prosser  was  one  evening 
putting  him  to  bed,  she  was  suddenly  called  down  as  she  was 
stripping  him.  He  got  to  the  candle,  set  his  shirt  on  fire,  which 
before  he  could  be  relieved,  burnt  him  so  that  his  life  was  in 
danger;  but  he  recovered.  The  family  removed  with  him  in  march 
to  Hereford 


******** 


By  a line  from  Mr.  Winthrop  at  New  York  I heard  of  the  death 
of  our  dear  mother.  Mr.  Joseph  Green72  died  also  in  London  last 
winter.  Colonel  Leonard73  is  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Bermuda 
with  the  salary  he  enjoyed  as  Solicitor  of  the  board  of  Customs; 
but,  as  the  fund,  from  which  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  drew 
their  support,  has  failed,  he  does  not  go  out  till  an  adequate 

71.  Not  readily  identifiable.  This  letter  contains  numerous  references 
to  individuals  who  are  not  easily  traceable.  Many  of  them  were  local  people 
in  Cowbridge. 

72.  Possibly  Joseph  Green  who  was  an  army  major  and  husband  of 
Hannah  Townsend. 

73.  Daniel  Leonard  (1740-1829)  of  Taunton.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1760.  He  was  famous  as  a Tory  pamphleteer.  He  wrote  as 
Massachusettensis  and  was  answered  by  John  Adams.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  Bermuda. 
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remedy  can  be  found.  He  is  at  present  employed  with  Mr.  Gallo- 
way74 and  Mr.  Savage75  to  inspect  the  papers  seised  by  Adm: 
Rodney76  at  St.  Eustatia;  from  which  it  is  expected  a great  mistery 
of  iniquity  will  be  discovered.  (Fatty)  Williams77  has  lost  his  wife, 
by  whom  he  realised  £5000  sterling.  He  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies  just  after  her  death.  Silvester  Oliver78  is  Primer  of  a sloop 
of  war  which  is  gone  to  cruise  in  the  North  Seas.  Doubtless  you 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Gardiner79  died  last  winter  of  a paralitick 
disorder;  but  it  may  news  to  you,  when  I tell  you  that  Miss 
Eppes80  was  since  married  to  a young  Gentleman  of  family  and 
fortune  at  Pool;  Col.  Ben.  went  last  September  to  Coventry;  has 
since  resided  at  Warwick;  is  not  yet  returned  to  Town.  I saw  Mr. 
Porter81  in  april : he  was  very  thin  and  I have  since  heard  that  he 
is  thought  to  be  in  a consumption.  Mr  Dalglish82  went  to  the 
North  in  april,  after  being  some  months  in  London.  Lieutenant 
Gov.  Oliver  is  gone  to  spend  a year  in  Antigua.  Mrs.  Borland  and 
her  son  came  to  London  in  november  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sympson,  but  being  disappointed  removed  in  june  to  Exeter 
where  are  Mr.  Barrick83  and  family. 

About  six  weeks  before  I left  London  Cwz.  Thomas  Winthrop 
arrived  there  in  a ship  from  Marthas  Vineyard.  As  he  gave  me 
different  accounts  of  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ship  were  suspicious,  looking  more  like  a de- 
sign upon  Holland  than  upon  Britain,  I am  not  able  to  say  what 
were  his  motives.  He  was  in  Hampshire  with  Colonel  Shirreff, 
when  I came  away,  and  Cwz.  Ben.  was  gone  into  Yorkshire. 

74.  Joseph  Galloway  (1730-1803),  famous  moderate. 

75.  Arthur  Savage  (1731-1801)  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  Collector 
of  Customs  in  Falmouth.  He  was  banished  in  1778. 

76.  George  B.  Rodney  (1719-1792)  was  one  of  the  leading  British  naval 
commanders  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  given  a peerage. 

77.  Among  the  various  loyalists  by  this  name  there  are  several  that 
might  fit  this  character. 

78.  Brinley  Sylvester  Oliver  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  Oliver.  Brinley  Oliver  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1774.  He 
served  as  a purser  or  primer  in  the  Navy,  dying  in  1828. 

79.  Possibly  George  Gardiner,  formerly  a magistrate  in  Albany  County, 
New  York. 

80.  The  step-daughter  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner. 

81.  Samuel  Porter  of  Salem  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763.  He  was 
an  attorney  and  an  Addresser  of  Governors  Hutchinson  and  Gage.  He  was 
banished  and  died  in  1798. 

82.  Andrew  Daglish  of  Salem,  an  Addresser  of  Governor  Gage. 

83.  James  Barrick,  a merchant  of  Boston,  left  Massachusetts  in  1776. 
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I should  have  taken  my  passage  for  Charlestown,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  think  that  I should  more  readily  get  a passage  to  Ber- 
muda by  the  way  of  New  York,  and  more  easily  procure  some  sup- 
plies I shall  want.  This  reminds  me  to  desire  you  would  by  the 
first  oppertunity  inform  me  of  the  price  of  such  articles  with  you 
as  you  suppose  will  be  usefull  to  me  in  the  place  I am  going  to; 
and  that  you  would  advize  me  of  whatever  occurs  to  you,  which 
you  can  imagine  I may  wish  to  know. 

If  Dr.  Destaleur84  is  within  your  reach,  pray  present  us  respect- 
fully to  him  and  tell  him  that  we  called  upon  Miss  Destaleur  on 
our  way  to  Portsmouth  but  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  learn  from 
Mrs.  Lord,  that  she  set  out  that  morning  on  a visit  to  a Mr  Hum- 
phreys in  the  City. 

¥¥¥***** 

I need  not  describe  our  voyage  thus  far,  because  you  have  per- 
formed a summer  passage  in  a fleet,  and  can  recollect  how  much 
there  is  to  be  suffered  and  how  little  to  be  enjoyed.  The  children 
have  born  the  passage  hither  to  without  the  least  complaint  Molly 
has  thriven  amazingly.  I doubt  if  any  one  would  know  her,  who 
saw  her  a day  only  before  she  embarked.  Caty’s  attachment  to  her 
Uncle  Sargent  was  very  conspicuous  after  you  left  us.  For  several 
months  it  was  her  Hobby-Horse;  and  she  still  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  she  shall  see  you  again. 

As  to  news,  you  will  not  expect  any,  as  I have  been  so  long 
from  London,  and  have  neither  received  a line  nor  seen  a print 
from  thence  since  I left  it.  By  the  last  accounts  from  the  East 
Indies,  our  affairs  there  seem  to  be  in  some  confusion,  but  we 
hope  in  no  danger.  Commodore  Johnson  had  sailed  with  a fleet 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  a secret  expedition.  While  he 
lay  at  St  Jago,  a port  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  in  the  Cape-de- 
verde  Islands,  he  was  attacked  by  a french  fleet  of  superior  force 
commanded  by  Mons.  Suffreir,  which  he  repulsed  with  advantage, 
and  when  the  express  left  him  was  proceeding  to  the  object  of  his 
destination. 

The  last  dispatches  from  Gen.  Elliott  at  Gibraltar  inform  us 
that  the  Garrison  is  healthy  and  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in 
his  security;  that  a labaratory  of  the  Spaniards  had  just  taken  fire 
and  was  destroyed  in  a manner  that  gave  him  reason  to  believe 

84.  He  was  a brother-in-law  of  William  Browne. 
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they  suffered  a great  loss  by  the  explosion.  A fleet  of  more  than 
twenty  sail  of  Merchantmen  under  convoy  of  Commodore  Hotham 
with  four  sail  of  the  line  from  St.  Eustatia  were  met  by  Mr. 
Lamotte  Piquet  with  seven  sail  of  the  line  while  our  grand  fleet 
was  at  Gib:  when  they  were  all  captured  except  two  or  three 
which  with  the  men-of-war  escaped  into  Ireland. 

The  repulse  of  Gen  Green85  at  Camden  was  the  latest  intelli- 
gence from  your  quarter  and  we  had  received  nothing  from  Gen. 
Clinton86  later  than  his  letter  of  the  27th  of  may  inclosing  an- 
other from  Gen.  Arnold87  containing  an  account  of  his  successfull 
expedition  up  James  River. 

Adm.  Digby88  had  sailed  just  before  us  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  North  America. 

We  left  the  parliament  sitting  when  we  came  away.  The  minis- 
try have  met  with  but  little  molestation  from  the  opposition  this 
season.  The  glorious  expulsion  of  the  County  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence from  the  new  room  at  Guildhall  last  spring  seems  to 
have  cooled  their  ardour;  and,  if  it  has  not  abated  the  malignity,  it 
has  certainly  checked  the  insolence  of  the  malecontents  through- 
out the  Kingdom. 

******** 

With  your  sisters  best  regards 
I am  Dear  Sir 
your  affectionate  Brother. 

Mr.  Sargent 
Charlestown 
So.  Carolina. 


New  York  oct.  30th.  1781. 

Dear  Sir 

I arrived  here  the  1 9th  current  and  found  the  Fleet  just  sailing 
from  the  Hook  with  a detachment  of  the  Army  for  the  relief  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  We  are  just  made  certain  of  the  misfortune  of 

85.  William  Green  (1725-1811)  was  originally  an  engineer  officer. 

86.  Henry  Clinton  (1738-1795)  was  active  as  senior  officer  in  the 
Revolution.  He  captured  Charleston  in  1780. 

87.  Benedict  Arnold  (1741-1801)  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
After  he  left  the  patriot  side  he  was  made  a General  by  the  British. 

88.  Robert  Digby  (1732-1814)  was  commander-in-chief  in  North 
America  in  1781.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Admiral  Graves. 
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his  Garrison  fr.  lamenting  that  so  much  bravery  should  meet  with 
a fate  so  contrary  to  our  hopes  and  so  ill-suited  to  its  exertions.  I 
may  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  blow  was  unexpected,  and 
in  being  much  alarmed  about  its  consequences;  but  I cannot  be 
mistaken  in  my  apprehensions  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  it  will 
occasion  at  home,  or  in  my  wishes,  that  you  may  get  happily  rid 
of  the  share  you  must  have  in  it.  As  the  Admiral  had  taken  every- 
thing with  him  from  hence  which  could  be  spared,  I am  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  conveyance  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  pleased 
to  order  for  me  untill  the  Fleet  or  some  part  of  it  may  return;  but 
as  soon  as  I can  succeed  in  my  application,  I shall  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  the  place  of  my  destination.  The  effect  which  this 
disaster  will  have  upon  the  minds  of  a people,  at  best  ballancing 
between  right  and  wrong,  it  is  easy  to  foresee;  but  I shall  be  too 
fritent  upon  a steady,  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty, 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  events,  which  I cannon  controul, 
and  shall  trust  to  my  own  integrity  for  the  success,  and  to  your 
kind  representations  for  a candid  construction  of  my  measures. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  present  my  most  dutiful  respects  to  his 
Lordship,  and  assure  him  of  my  esteem  and  attachment.  They 
who  best  know  him  believe  him  to  be  so  distinguished  by  his  rank 
and  fortune,  thoughts  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions.  I still  hope  for  my  own  sake,  that  he 
may  exemplify  the  precept  of  his  motto  by  the  recovery  of  Ameri- 
ca; but  for  his  Lordships  sake,  I will  never  cease  to  pray,  that  he 
may  vindicate  its  propriety  by  triumphing  over  all  the  domestick 
ennemies  of  his  King  and  Country.  Can  he  have  greater  satisfac- 
tion, or  wish  for  more  glory,  than  to  see  that  no  one  wishes  ill  to 
him,  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  known  to  be  unfriendly  to 
them?  That  he  may  long  enjoy  his  health  and  honours,  and  that 
you  may  never  want  his  patronage,  is  the  wish  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

your  &c. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  forward  for  me  the  inclosed 
letters  as  intended. 

To  Benjamin  Thompson  Esq. 

Pall-Mall-Court 

Pall-Mall 

London. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  PEMBERTON  MILL 
By  Donald  B.  Cole 

New  Year's  Day,  i860,  seemed  to  many  the  end  of  an  unhappy 
era  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  The  1850’s  with  their  Irish- 
native  conflicts,  unemployment,  poverty,  disease,  and  disaster 
were  finally  over.  The  misfortunes  of  the  past  decade  had  reached 
high  points  in  the  Know-Nothing  Riot  of  1854,  the  Panic  of 
1857,  which  had  forced  three  mills  to  close,  and  the  great  fire  of 
1859,  which  had  destroyed  the  center  of  the  city.  Life  in  Law- 
rence had  become  so  intolerable  that  the  population,  which  had 
climbed  from  100  to  16,000  between  1845  and  1855,  went  no 
higher  for  the  next  five  years.  Irish  immigrants  had  even  started 
taking  the  long  voyage  back  to  the  old  country.  But  now  the 
1850’s  were  over  and  prospects  for  the  future  seemed  bright. 

The  Irish  workers  in  particular  had  good  reason  to  look  ahead 
hopefully  in  January  of  i860.  While  the  native-born  still  looked 
down  upon  them,  they  had  begun  to  achieve  a little  status  in 
Lawrence  society — partly  at  the  expense  of  more  recent  immi- 
grants. One  newspaper  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  about  “the  devotion  of  our  adopted  citizens 
to  our  . . . free  institutions.”  Already  the  Irish  had  a church 
and  they  were  beginning  to  talk  about  a branch  of  the  Hibernians. 
Never  again  would  native  Americans  throw  stones  at  defenseless 
Irishmen  as  they  had  in  1854. 

All  the  Lawrence  workers,  whether  from  County  Cork  or  New 
Hampshire,  had  better  prospects  in  January,  i860,  because  the 
Lawrence  textile  industry  was  once  again  booming.  During  1859 
the  newly  formed  Washington  Company  had  bought  out  the  idle 
Bay  State  Mills  for  half  a million  dollars  and  had  put  five  factories 
into  operation.  A few  months  later  the  Everett  Company  converted 
the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop  into  an  active  cotton  mill.  And  the 
giant  Pacific  Mills,  whose  prints  and  calicoes  were  famous  through- 
out the  United  States,  were  being  enlarged. 

In  fact,  by  January  of  i860  there  was  every  probability  that 
Lawrence  would  finally  become  the  model  textile  city  that  its 
founders  had  planned.  They  had  believed  that  the  “delightful” 
location  of  the  city  “in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
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country/’  would  make  it  the  “lovliest  [sic]  city  in  the  North.”  Bos- 
ton Brahmins  had  been  proud  when  in  1846  some  of  their  number 
had  put  money  into  Lawrence.  The  historian  William  Prescott 
wrote : “Under  these  auspices  towns  and  village  grew  up  along  the 
borders  of  the  Merrimac  . . . and  the  spots  which  had  once 
been  . . . barren  wastes  of  sand,  where  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  moaning  of  the  wind  through  the  melancholy  pines, 
became  speedily  alive  with  the  cheerful  hum  of  labor.”  One  of 
the  founders,  Abbott  Lawrence,  gave  $1,000  to  the  Franklin  Li- 
brary Association  in  Lawrence  with  the  pious  hope  that  it  would 
buy  books  to  create  “mechanics,  good  Christians,  and  patriots.” 
The  city,  he  hoped,  would  “send  forth  into  the  community  a class 
of  well  educated  Machinists,  whose  labors  and  influence”  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  country.”  The  founders  had  started  the  city 
with  great  hopes  in  1846,  but  the  first  decade  and  a half  had  been 
a disappointment.  They  had  built  mills  and  a dam;  they  had 
brought  in  native  and  Irish  labor;  and  they  had  surrounded  them 
with  churches,  libraries,  schools,  and  a lecture  series,  but  still  Law- 
rence had  not  become  a model  city.  Now  the  lessening  of  nativism, 
the  end  of  unemployment,  and  the  rapid  recovery  from  the  mid- 
summer fire  of  1859  gave  them  hope  that  the  next  decade  would 
see  the  fruition  of  their  plans. 

The  model  mill  in  the  model  city  was  the  Pemberton.  Built  in 
1853  by  the  Essex  Company,  which  had  started  Lawrence,  it 
was  a handsome  structure:  tall  (five  stories),  long  (284  feet), 
and  unusually  wide  (eighty-four  feet).  It  was  so  wide  in  fact 
that  it  exceeded  the  giant  Pacific  Mill  by  twelve  feet  and  was 
probably  the  widest  in  New  England.  The  owners  were  particular- 
ly proud  of  the  large  number  of  expansive  windows.  One  floor 
man  later  testified  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a wide  mill  or  one 
so  cut  by  windows.  The  floors  were  made  of  extremely  heavy  six- 
inch  oak  planks.  The  beams  and  rafters  were  exposed.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  unusual  distance  between  walls  and  for  the  heavy 
machinery  and  floors  two  rows  of  iron  pillars  ran  the  length  of  the 
mill  on  every  floor.  At  one  end  stood  a tall  chimney  connected  to 
the  steam  boiler  which  heated  the  structure.  The  Pemberton  cost 
$800,000  and  was  the  finest  mill  in  New  England.  Even  by  its 
location  it  outshone  all  the  other  mills  in  Lawrence  because  it 
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stood  off  by  itself  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Here  a thous- 
and workers  every  week  produced  1 15,000  yards  of  fancy  cotton- 
ades  that  resembled  wool,  mattress  tickings,  striped  cotton  cloth, 
denims,  and  flannels. 

The  story  of  the  Pemberton  was  similar  to  that  of  Lawrence. 
Built  amid  the  great  prosperity  of  1853,  it  became  a symbol  for 
the  new  city.  Irish  immigrants  were  attracted  to  the  Pemberton 
as  much  as  they  were  to  Lawrence.  When  the  Panic  of  1857  hit 
the  city  the  Pemberton  was  the  first  to  go  under.  As  the  Pemberton 
recovered,  so  did  Lawrence,  and  by  January,  i860,  the  future 
of  the  mill  looked  as  bright  as  that  of  the  city. 

So  it  must  have  seemed  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  i860,  to 
Lafayette  F.  Branch,  the  foreman  of  the  fourth  floor  dressing  room, 
who  had  recently  been  elected  to  the  city  government.  As  he 
looked  at  the  steel  blue  light  of  the  bitterly  cold  January  after- 
noon, he  pulled  out  his  large  key-winding  watch  and  observed 
that  it  was  4:47 — only  a short  time  until  closing  and  a warm 
drowsy  evening  at  home.  A young  Irish  worker  nearby  also  felt 
the  promise  of  January  10,  i860.  Only  a few  days  before  he  had 
greeted  his  mother  as  she  arrived  from  the  old  country.  Now  he 
looked  forward  to  supper  with  her  at  his  boarding  house.  A native 
girl,  Olive  Bridges,  from  Calais,  Maine,  awaited  the  end  of  day 
at  her  station  near  the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor.  Meanwhile  John 
Chase,  the  mill  agent,  and  S.  G.  Howe,  the  treasurer,  walked 
through  the  third  floor  watching  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Outside  the  Pemberton  others  awaited  the  end  of  the  day. 
Harriett  Brackett,  who  worked  in  the  carding  room  of  the  nearby 
Duck  Mill  was  at  a window  flirting  with  Matthew  Ryan,  a spinner 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Pemberton.  Ryan  was  at  his  window 
fashioning  a beard,  mustache,  and  side  whiskers  out  of  cotton  in 
order  to  amuse  her.  Jesse  Glover,  overseer  of  the  Pemberton  repair 
shop,  had  just  stepped  outside  for  a breath  of  fresh  air.  And  in 
an  office  building  a few  blocks  away  Doctor  Lamb  was  looking 
out  his  window  toward  the  Pemberton. 

It  happened  at  4:47  p.m.  Lafayette  Branch’s  watch  never 
moved  past  that  time.  Agent  Chase  and  Treasurer  Howe  felt  an 
awful  tremble.  Jesse  Glover  said  he  heard  a sound  like  the  hissing 
of  a forty-horsepower  engine  with  a broken  pipe.  There  was  a 
sudden  sharp  crack  and  then  a roar.  The  air  was  filled  with  flying 
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mortar.  Within  the  mill  the  gas  lights  went  out,  plunging  all  five 
floors  into  gray  darkness.  The  collapse  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  was 
underway. 

The  fall  started  at  the  south  end  of  the  fourth  floor,  where  the 
two  outside  walls  were  pulled  in  toward  each  other  by  the  weight 
of  the  floors  and  machinery.  Like  the  undulation  of  a giant  wave 
the  collapse  of  the  walls  ran  the  entire  284-foot  length  of  the 
mill  bringing  the  whole  structure  down. 

For  many  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton  meant  only  an  exhilarating 
ride  to  the  ground  and  a hasty  exit.  One  overseer  testified  later 
that  when  he  felt  the  building  settle,  he  ducked  into  a corner  and 
rode  to  the  ground.  Chase  and  Howe  were  also  unhurt.  Olive 
Bridges  seized  hold  of  the  elevator  cable  and  lowered  herself  to 
the  ground  floor  as  the  whdle  building  went  down.  Many  were 
saved  by  the  arches  of  the  looms,  which  kept  the  floor  above  from 
falling  upon  them.  The  floors  themselves  were  so  well  constructed 
that  they  remained  intact  thereby  saving  many  additional  lives. 

But  for  most  of  the  workers  the  rugged  construction  meant 
hours  of  being  trapped  and  for  many  it  meant  death.  The  rescuers 
who  flocked  to  the  scene  met  a solid  mound  of  ruins  that  rose  fifty 
feet  in  the  air.  Simply  getting  up  on  the  pile  was  a problem,  while 
cutting  through  the  floors,  moving  the  machinery  and  rescuing 
those  beneath  was  a mammoth  task.  From  underneath  the  workers 
seized  whatever  tools  they  could  and  tried  to  cut  or  dig  their  way 
out.  On  top  men  labored  for  long  hours  in  the  bitter  cold  trying  to 
get  through  to  those  who  were  caught.  Frequently  the  men  would 
work  and  work  trying  to  move  a heavy  machine  only  to  find  that 
they  were  too  late  and  that  the  pinned  man  was  dead.  But  mir- 
acles happened  from  time  to  time.  One  knot  of  men,  for  example, 
struggled  desperately  to  move  a heavy  iron  block  which  had  ap- 
parently crushed  a tiny  girl  to  death.  With  little  hope  of  finding 
her  alive  they  nonetheless  kept  on,  without  success.  Then  sud- 
denly a massive  fellow  hove  into  sight,  put  his  shoulder  with  theirs 
and  with  one  great  heave  they  pushed  the  block  far  enough  to  drag 
the  girl  out.  They  wept  with  joy  as  they  found  her  alive  and  un- 
hurt. 

But  many  were  not  so  lucky.  There  were  so  many  killed  and 
maimed  that  the  City  Hall  was  made  into  a combination  hospital- 
morgue.  Here  housewives  hastily  laid  mattresses  in  rows  and  took 
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on  the  task  of  caring  for  the  injured.  Druggists  stripped  their  shops 
of  bandages  and  medicines  which  they  piled  in  several  corners. 
Another  corner  of  the  main  hall,  which  was  reserved  for  the  un- 
identified dead,  soon  became  a pile  of  mangled  bodies.  Here  came 
the  trembling  relatives  of  the  missing,  hoping  against  hope  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  any  as  their  own.  Here  the 
Irish  worker’s  mother  found  him — never  again  to  join  her  for 
supper.  Here  another  Irish  mother  cried:  “God  forgive  me,  Mary 
Burke,  for  murdering  you  by  bringing  you  to  America.” 

Many  were  dead  because  they  had  panicked  and  jumped  from 
the  falling  building  instead  of  riding  down  with  it.  One  who  died 
this  way  was  Matthew  Ryan,  Harriet  Brackett’s  lover,  who  plunged 
from  the  window  before  her  very  eyes.  For  a few  seconds  before 
she  realized  what  had  happened  Harriett  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  window,  perhaps  because  he  was  frightened  by 
the  sudden  approach  of  the  foreman.  Another  who  died  from 
jumping  was  Lafayette  Branch,  whose  frozen  body  and  silent 
watch  were  discovered  several  days  after  the  fall.  Catharine  Clark’s 
body  lay  hidden  for  almost  a week  in  the  bushes  where  she  fell 
before  some  children  stumbled  upon  her.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  when  they  jumped  from  the  Pemberton  in  many  cases  re- 
ceived shattered  thighs  or  broken  backs  instead. 

As  the  night  darkened  an  intense  terror  gripped  the  city.  No 
one  slept.  No  door  was  closed.  Everywhere  clusters  of  people 
huddled  together  awaiting  news  from  the  ruins.  The  first  news- 
paper reporter  from  Boston  took  the  last  evening  train  to  Reading 
and  then  hired  a team  for  the  thirteen-mile  ride  to  Lawrence.  As 
he  approached  the  city,  he  found  the  excitement  and  horror  of  the 
tragedy  already  spreading  into  the  countryside.  Coming  through 
Andover  after  midnight,  he  saw  crowds  of  people  moving  toward 
Lawrence  or  returning  from  it.  Looking  down  from  the  Andover 
hill  into  the  Merrimack  Valley,  he  gasped,  for  there  in  the  sky  was 
a great  light.  The  Pemberton  had  caught  on  fire. 

Hurriedly  covering  the  last  three  miles  the  reporter  reached  the 
smoking  ruins  at  one  a.m.  and  found  that  only  the  enormous 
chimney  remained  of  the  once  proud  Pemberton.  Thousands  stood 
about  watching  fire  engines  pump  water  onto  the  pile  of  rubble. 
Fire  was  probably  inevitable  because  the  mill  had  been  filled  with 
oily  cotton  waste  and  many  of  the  workers  carried  oil  lamps.  The 
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fire  actually  began  when  one  worker  was  asked  to  hold  several 
lamps  for  his  friends  as  they  shouldered  a heavy  machine.  One  of 
the  lamps  fell,  spilling  flame  onto  the  waste.  The  cry  of  fire  ran 
through  the  ruins  bringing  new  horrors  to  those  trapped  below. 
Now  the  heavy  floors,  which  had  saved  many  of  the  workers, 
roofs  which  shed  the  water  pumped  by  the  engines,  while  in  the 
dry,  protected  area  beneath  the  fire  raged  unchecked.  Men  and 
women  pinned  down  by  the  machinery  now  had  to  wait  for  the 
fire  to  reach  them.  As  they  waited,  they  sang,  and  Nearer  My  God 
to  Thee  echoed  through  the  ruins. 

Deaths  were  more  horrible  than  before  as  the  fire  went  on  un- 
checked. When  it  reached  an  overseer,  Maurice  Palmer,  he  seized 
a knife  and  slashed  his  throat.  Moments  later  his  friends,  who  had 
struggled  vainly  to  free  him,  were  suddenly  able  to  tear  him  loose. 
With  quick  first  aid  they  stopped  the  flow  of  blood  and  kept  him 
alive.  But  a few  hours  later  he  died  anyway  from  internal  in- 
juries. A spinner,  Darius  Nash,  had  meanwhile  been  trapped  for 
hours  with  an  Irish  girl.  When  rescuers  reached  them,  she  insisted 
that  he  be  saved  first  since  she  was  held  by  an  extremely  large 
machine.  Cheerfully  they  all  bantered  as  Nash  was  released.  But 
before  they  could  free  the  girl,  the  fire  came  and  roasted  her  alive. 
In  another  part  of  the  ruins,  firemen  were  trying  desperately  to 
pull  out  three  other  unharmed  workers  before  the  fire  reached 
them,  but  all  in  vain.  Before  their  eyes  the  three  men  burned  to 
death.  One  girl  was  a little  more  fortunate.  Held  down  only  by 
two  crushed  fingers,  she  made  a horrible  decision  as  the  fire  ap- 
proached. With  a savage  jerk  she  tore  off  her  fingers  and  stag- 
gered out  alive. 

All  through  the  night  the  men  worked  on.  Each  time  they 
pulled  a body  from  the  ruins  a crowd  gathered  to  discover  its 
identity  and  then  a small  knot  would  follow  the  body  to  the  City 
Hall.  The  screams  of  the  dying,  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and  the 
hissing  of  the  water  striking  hot  timbers  and  stones  made  the  night 
alive  with  noise.  The  flickering  fight  of  the  fire  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  smoke  brought  terror  to  all  the  senses. 

The  next  morning  a drizzling  rain  helped  extinguish  the  fire, 
but  as  it  froze  made  work  on  the  sloping  ruins  more  hazardous. 
That  evening,  as  the  rain  turned  to  snow,  the  work  became  even 
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more  complicated.  When  derricks  arrived  on  Friday,  hitherto  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  ruins  were  finally  explored  and  twelve  more 
bodies  uncovered.  Thus  by  the  weekend  the  work  was  completed 
and  all  bodies  found. 

Throughout  the  week  after  the  collapse,  people  of  all  types 
flooded  the  city.  Thrill-seekers  wanted  souvenirs,  the  grislier  the 
better.  One  Saint  Louis  man,  for  example,  left  the  city  carrying 
a bundle  of  burnt  clothing.  Doctors  from  Boston  and  other  com- 
munities quickly  assembled  in  the  city  to  relieve  the  exhausted 
Lawrence  doctors.  Relief  workers  performed  great  and  small  deeds 
of  mercy.  And  of  course  newspaper  men  from  as  far  away  as  New 
York  City  were  on  hand.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  disaster 
may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times,  then  in  its  ninth  year. 
Wherever  people  gathered  in  New  England  the  fall  of  the  Pem- 
berton was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation. 

The  work  of  collecting  money  for  the  sufferers  began  at  once 
both  in  Lawrence  and  in  Boston.  In  the  latter  the  New  England 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufacturers  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
led  by  the  Lawrences,  started  a drive  that  netted  over  $19,000. 
The  total  sum  collected  in  both  places  was  over  $65,000  with  the 
largest  single  gift  $5,000  from  Amos  Lawrence,  the  smallest 
$0.25  from  “Little  Eddie.” 

While  a thousand  regularly  worked  in  the  Pemberton,  fortu- 
nately only  600  were  there  on  the  afternoon  of  the  collapse. 
Among  these  eighty-eight  were  either  killed  by  the  fall,  burned  to 
death  later,  or  died  of  injuries.  Of  the  rest  1 1 6 suffered  serious  in- 
juries such  as  fractured  legs  and  hips  and  159  more  were  slightly 
hurt.  The  remaining  two  hundred  or  more  escaped  with  only  men- 
tal scars.  None  of  the  600  would  ever  be  the  same  again. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  began  before  a jury  on  January  12th,  two 
days  after  the  collapse,  and  concluded  ten  days  later  on  January 
22nd.  To  understand  the  testimony  that  was  presented  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visualize  the  structure  of  the  mill.  The  walls  of  the  Pem- 
berton were  less  solidly  constructed  than  in  most  mills.  For  the  old 
forty  or  fifty-foot-wide  factories  of  the  1 830*5  and  1840*5  side 
walls  were  commonly  of  solid  brick  twenty-eight  inches  thick  on 
the  first  floor  and  progressively  thinner  farther  up.  But  in  the 
Pemberton  the  first  floor  walls  consisted  of  two  eight-inch  brick 
sections  with  four  inches  of  air  space  in  between  or  sixteen  inches 
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of  bricks  all  together.  Above,  the  walls  were  even  more  fragile.  In 
addition  many  of  the  bricks  were  so  rough  that  the  walls  were 
rather  poorly  constructed.  Since  these  flimsy  walls  were  perforated 
by  numerous  large  windows,  many  concluded  that  the  walls  were 
responsible  for  the  fall  of  the  mill. 

But  expert  testimony  showed  conclusively  that  the  walls  were 
not  solely  at  fault.  The  south  end  of  the  mill  was  in  a weakened 
condition  because  of  the  unwieldy  chimney,  which  was  attached 
to  it.  Rising  142  feet  in  the  air — at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  mill 
itself — the  chimney  put  an  unusual  strain  upon  the  south  end 
wall.  Long  before  the  collapse  a crack  had  appeared  at  the  south- 
east corner.  A jagged  scar  ran  the  entire  distance  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, half  an  inch  wide  at  the  top  and  one-quarter  inch  at  the 
bottom.  But  again  testimony  refused  to  admit  that  this  alone  could 
have  caused  the  collapse. 

The  final  opinion  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was  that  a defective  pillar 
started  the  fall  of  the  mill.  These  iron  pillars,  which  ran  in  two 
parallel  columns  from  the  south  end  of  the  factory  to  the  north, 
divided  each  floor  of  the  mill  into  eighty-one  sections  each  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  ten-and-a-half  feet.  When  a pillar  on  the  fourth 
floor  broke,  it  left  an  area  twenty-one  feet  by  fifty-six  feet  unsup- 
ported in  the  middle.  Since  the  floors  and  the  machinery  above 
were  heavy  and  the  walls  weak,  the  west  wall  was  pulled  in.  This 
caused  other  pillars  to  crumble,  and  the  collapse  then  ran  rapidly 
from  south  to  north.  The  crack  first  heard  was  the  pillar  giving 
way  and  the  west  wall  caving.  The  roar  that  followed  was  the 
building  going  down.  The  results  of  the  inquest  were  widely  dis- 
seminated and  had  a great  effect  on  mill  construction  in  the  busy 
years  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  years  that  followed  January,  i860,  Lawrence  did  re- 
cover rapidly  and  did  enter  a more  prosperous  era.  Before  long 
the  unhappy  decade  of  the  1850’s  were  forgotten.  But  the  Pem- 
berton disaster  could  not  be  forgotten  and  that  combined  with  the 
Civil  War  took  much  of  the  bloom  from  the  years  that  followed. 

It  is  always  tempting  for  an  author  to  state  that  his  incident  is 
the  most  exciting  or  the  most  important  or  at  least  the  most  hor- 
rible of  its  kind  in  history.  But  it  does  seem  that  the  fall  of  the 
Pemberton  was  worse  than  most  other  disasters  of  this  type.  There 
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were  more  deaths  at  Lawrence  than  in  either  the  Boston  Green- 
wich Street  School  tragedy  of  1853  or  the  New  York  Park  Place 
disaster  of  1891.  The  only  collapse  that  killed  more  people  was 
the  fall  of  the  Knickerbocker  movie  theater  in  Washington,  where 
ninety-eight  died.  Several  bridges  have  fallen,  notably  the  Narrows 
Bridge  in  Tacoma  and  the  Norwalk  Bridge,  but  few  were  killed. 
As  far  as  the  author  knows,  there  has  never  been  any  other  mill 
collapse. 

It  was  ironic  that  Lawrence  should  have  attracted  attention  as 
a disaster  city  rather  than  a model  city.  It  had  been  that  way  back 
in  1854  when  the  Know-Nothing  Riot  made  the  city  notorious. 
So  it  was  in  1912  and  1919  when  vast  strikes  made  Lawrence  a 
symbol  of  labor  disorder  and  radicalism.  Lawrence  never  drew 
attention  as  a model  city,  never  even  became  a model  city,  but 
even  so  it  did  not  deserve  the  notoriety  that  came  from  these  dis- 
asters.1 


1.  Those  interested  in  the  collapse  of  the  Pemberton  might  find  it  in- 
teresting to  consult  the  following  sources:  An  Authentic  History  of  the 
Lawrence  Calamity  . . . (Boston,  i860);  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  of 
Relief  for  the  Sufferers  by  the  Fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,  Report  (Law- 
rence, i860);  The  Lawrence  Courier,  Jan.  14,  21,  28,  i860;  The  New 
York  Times,  Jan.  11-17,  19,  Feb.  4,  i860;  “Fall  of  the  Pemberton  Mill,” 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ...»  Third 
Series,  XXXIX  (i860),  242-250.  There  is  a volume  at  the  Lawrence  Pub- 
lic Library  which  includes  the  Authentic  History  and  the  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  as  well  as  several  other  accounts  and  clippings.  To  place  the 
disaster  in  its  proper  setting  consult  Donald  B.  Cole,  “Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts: Immigrant  City,  1845-1912,”  unpublished  doctoral  dissertation 
at  Widener  Library,  Harvard  University,  1956. 


WHITTIER’S  BALLADS:  THE  MATURING  OF  AN  ARTIST 
By  John  B.  Pickard 

Whittier’s  ballads  probably  represent  his  finest  poetic  achieve- 
ment, since  they  alone  adequately  express  his  lifelong  interest  in 
New  England  history  and  deep  love  for  local  legends.1  Still,  the 
creation  of  these  ballads  was  a halting,  tortuous  process  which  re- 
veals how  slowly  Whittier’s  artistry  matured  and  how  tardily  he 
recognized  his  own  abilities.  Only  when  dealing  with  material 
that  was  intimately  associated  with  his  Quaker  beliefs,  rural  back- 
ground, humanitarian  interests,  and  own  Essex  region  could 
Whittier  produce  poetry  of  artistic  quality  and  enduring  value. 
And  an  awareness  of  these  formative  influences  is  necessary  for  an 
understanding  of  his  artistic  growth  in  balladry. 

As  a Quaker,  Whittier’s  earliest  readings  and  instructions  had 
been  from  the  journals  and  histories  of  the  Friends,  which  con- 
tained accounts  of  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  original  Quaker 
settlers.  Whittier  grew  up  revering  Quakers,  like  Margaret  Brew- 
ster, who  suffered  for  their  beliefs  and  admiring  those  who  resisted 
intolerance,  such  as  Thomas  Macy  and  Cassandra  Southwick; 
while  his  later  researches  in  colonial  history  gave  him  a sympa- 
thetic insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Puritan  theocracy  and  the 
reasons  for  the  persecutions.  Then  his  isolated  rural  upbringing 
made  him  completely  dependent  on  his  family  and  the  surround- 
ing district  for  intellectual  growth  and  emotional  maturity;  and 
the  close  ties  formed  by  years  of  permanent  association  with  one 
place  instilled  in  him  a love  of  locality  and  all  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  it.  His  imaginative,  responsive  mind  never  forgot 
the  tales  told  around  the  Whittier  fireplace  about  Essex  county 
witches,  popular  superstitions,  or  local  personages  like  Hugh  Tal- 
lant,  Floyd  Ireson,  Cobbler  Keezar,  and  Mary  Ingalls.  It  was  from 
these  sources  that  Whittier  obtained  the  material  for  some  of  his 
best  ballads.  Also  these  local  ties  were  the  staples  upon  which 
Whittier  based  his  particular  kind  of  nationalism.  An  immature 
Whittier  trumpeted  his  own  and  his  age’s  confidence  in  the  ability 

i.  This  excludes  from  discussion  some  of  Whittier’s  finest  genre  pieces 
and  nature  poems  like  “Snow-Bound,”  “Maud  Muller,”  “Among  the  Hills,” 
“The  Last  Walk  in  Autumn,”  and  others  which  also  depend  on  Whittier’s 
New  England  background. 
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of  America  to  produce  worthwhile  literature:  “It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  New  World  is  deficient  in  poetry  and  romance.  . . . 
On  the  contrary  New  England  is  full  of  romance  ...  we  have 
mountains  pillaring  a sky  as  blue  as  that  which  bends  over  classic 
Olympus:  streams  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy — and  forests  richer  and  nobler  than  those  which  of  old  were 
haunted  by  Sylph  and  Dryad.”2  Enflamed  by  the  spirit  of  intense 
patriotism  after  the  War  of  1812,  Whittier  devoted  his  first  book 
(1831)  to  the  legends  of  New  England,  planned  to  write  a his- 
tory of  Haverhill,  and  imitated  the  heroic  border  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

However,  his  entrance  into  the  abolitionist  movement  in  1833 
turned  him  from  an  aspiring  poet  of  America's  greatness  to  a dedi- 
cated reformer.  The  moralistic  and  practical  nature  of  his  aboli- 
tionist writings  limited  his  presentation  of  non-didactic  poetry; 
while  their  journalistic  haste  and  propaganda  basis  hindered  ar- 
tistic competence.  Yet,  this  active  life  as  an  abolitionist  crusading 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  an  editor  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  working  man,  and  as  a politician  organizing  reform 
parties  benefited  the  poet  too.  It  forced  him  into  the  main  cur- 
rents of  his  age  away  from  the  dream  world  of  romance,  toughened 
his  poetic  spirit,  and  gave  him  a hard-won  appreciation  of  the 
values  in  American  democracy.  Despite  the  demands  of  his  anti- 
slavery work,  Whittier’s  affection  for  his  own  locale,  which  had 
been  deepened  by  enforced  separation  and  patient  study,  refused 
to  lie  dormant.  During  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  Whittier  produced 
many  regional  pieces,  finding  in  them  a means  of  relaxation  and 
escape.  In  these  poems  Whittier  wrote  of  the  things  he  knew  and 
loved,  speaking  as  a poet  without  a dedicated  social  or  moral 
purpose.  With  maturity  these  interests  grew  as  did  an  understand- 
ing of  his  art  and  capabilities.  His  mature  critical  creed  stressed 
a fidelity  to  one’s  own  experience,  insisted  on  truth  and  realistic 
accuracy,  and  sought  a style  which  would  simply  and  directly  re- 
veal the  man  himself.  Finally,  Whittier  saw  that  his  art  must 
utilize  the  beauty  of  the  commonplace  as  found  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  his  native  community.  It  was  only  then  that 
Whittier  produced  his  most  valuable  ballads. 

2.  E.  H.  Cady  and  H.  H.  Clark,  Whittier  on  Writers  and  Writings 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1950),  p.  106. 
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Fortunately  for  Whittier,  his  earliest  literary  influences  were 
the  poems  of  Burns,  which  glorified  rural  life  and  local  customs; 
and  the  romances  of  Scott,  which  centered  on  the  heroism  of 
Scottish  wrarriors.  His  imitations  of  these  two  men,  or  at  least 
his  use  of  their  themes  as  he  saw  them  reflected  in  his  own  life, 
were  the  most  promising  verses  of  his  early  years.  His  first  collec- 
tion of  poems  and  tales,  Legends  of  New  England,  dealt  entirely 
with  local  traditions  and  superstitions.  They  are  marred  by  di- 
gressions and  extravagant  romantic  phrasing  and  employ  the  typi- 
cal Gothic  devices  of  doomed  lovers,  ghostly  ships,  and  hidden 
horrors.  However,  one  ballad,  “The  Black  Fox,”  has  a sure  poetic 
beat  and  adapts  its  subject  and  content  to  the  ballad  tradition  of 
simplicity.  The  introduction  to  the  poem  re-creates  the  atmosphere 
of  a winters  evening  in  rural  New  England  with  a clearness  of 
language  and  simplicity  of  diction  that  indicate  Whittier’s  ballad 
capabilities : 


Around  an  ancient  fireplace, 

A happy  household  drew; 

A husband  and  his  own  good  wife 
And  children  not  a few; 

And  bent  above  the  spinning  wheel 
The  aged  grandame  too.3 

The  grandmother  is  an  excellent  choice  as  a narrator  with  her 
homespun  descriptions  and  superstitious  nature,  while  her  account 
of  the  mysterious  activities  of  the  black  fox  effectively  conveys 
rural  delight  in  the  supernatural.  Though  the  story  is  artificial, 
even  sentimental  in  parts,  it  minimizes  Gothic  horror  and  elim- 
inates moralizing — a marked  improvement  on  Whittier’s  other 
ballad  attempts. 

Another  early  ballad  was  “The  Song  of  the  Vermonters” 
(1833).  Its  theme,  a rallying  cry  for  all  patriotic  Vermonters  to 
defend  their  state  during  a revolutionary  invasion,  is  an  obvious 
imitation  of  Scott’s  border  romances;  while  its  form,  rhyming 
couplets  with  a basic  anapestic  beat,  give  a martial  ring  to  the 
whole : 

3.  Frances  Mary  Pray,  A Study  of  Whittier’s  Apprenticeship  as  a Poet 
(Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  1930),  p.  84. 
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Ho — all  to  the  borders!  Vermonters,  come  down. 

With  your  breeches  of  deerskin  and  jackets  of  brown; 

With  your  red  woolen  caps,  and  your  moccasins,  come, 

To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum.4 

The  poems  local  color  descriptions  of  the  countryside,  boastful 
praise  of  Vermont’s  qualities,  and  defiant  challenge  to  “all  the 
world”  are  conscious  attempts  to  present  the  song  as  an  authentic 
ballad.  In  fact,  Whittier  predated  the  poem,  1779.  Despite  its 
rhetorical  air,  characteristic  moralizing,  and  poetic  language, 
many  sections  do  accord  with  good  ballad  presentation.  This  poem 
indicates  how  close  Whittier  was  to  having  the  right  medium  for 
expressing  his  deep-rooted  feelings  about  the  New  England  past. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years,  Whittier  only  intermittently  fol- 
lowed the  path  marked  out  by  these  pioneer  pieces,  as  his  aboli- 
tionist work  demanded  his  full  attention.  Still,  some  of  his  aboli- 
tionistic  verse  show  the  experiments  that  he  was  making  with  his 
ballad  technique.  “The  Hunters  of  Men”  (1835)  is  a caustic 
satire  on  the  newest  Southern  amusement,  the  tracking  down  of 
escaped  slaves.  Opening  his  poem  in  the  best  chivalric  manner, 
Whittier  establishes  the  atmosphere  of  a medieval  chase  with  his 
invitation  for  all  to  come  hunting: 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  hunting,  o’er  mountain  and  glen, 
Through  crane-brake  and  forest, — the  hunting  of  men? 

The  lords  of  our  land  to  this  hunting  have  gone, 

As  the  fox-hunter  follows  the  sound  of  the  horn; 

Hark!  the  cheer  and  the  hallo!  the  crack  of  the  whip. 

The  archaic  words,  the  courtly  adjectives,  and  the  titling  of  the 
hunters  as  “lords”  are  all  devices  of  olden  romances;  while  the 
use  of  a refrain,  “the  hunting  of  men,”  and  the  conscious  repeti- 
tions of  similar  phrases  and  sound  patterns  are  part  of  established 
ballad  technique.  These  gracious  phrases  and  romantic  images 
are  ironically  contrasted  with  the  inhuman  end  of  the  hunt — the 
killing  of  men.  With  heavy-handed  satire  Whittier  continues  this 
romantic  pretense  throughout  the  poem:  “Gay  luck  to  our  hunt- 
ers,” “Oh,  goodly  and  grand  is  our  hunting  to  see,”  and  “Ho,  alms 

4.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  ed.,  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Cambridge  Edition  (Boston,  1894),  p.  509.  All  remaining 
poems  and  quotations  will  be  from  this  edition. 
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for  our  hunters/'  The  irony  fails  when  Whittier  depicts  priests, 
politicians,  mothers,  and  daughters  merrily  hunting  the  slaves — 
Whittier  had  not  yet  learned  the  restraint  and  understatement 
necessary  for  finished  satiric  art  and  essential  to  valid  ballad  crea- 
tion.5 

One  of  his  first  real  ballads  was  “The  Exiles,"  written  in  1841. 
It  shows  how  a decade  of  abolitionist  work  had  matured  him; 
and,  conversely,  how  far  he  had  yet  to  go  for  poetic  maturity.  Cer- 
tainly his  abolitionist  writing  had  enlarged  his  sense  of  the  dra- 
matic, developed  his  awareness  of  emotional  appeal,  and  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  direct  statement  and  common  words.  The 
plot  of  “The  Exiles"  was  aptly  suited  to  ballad  demands  for  an 
exciting,  realistic  narrative,  since  it  was  the  tale  of  Thomas  Macy's 
flight  down  the  Merrimack  River  to  escape  persecution  for  harbor- 
ing Quakers.  Its  theme,  the  dramatic  struggle  of  one  man  against 
existing  injustice,  stressed  the  value  of  inner  principle  over  out- 
ward law.  Everything  was  within  the  range  of  Whittier’s  talents 
and  interests,  for  he  had  grown  up  in  the  Merrimack  valley  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  fighting  for  freedom 
and  resisting  intolerance.  Yet  he  failed  to  develop  the  poem  artis- 
tically. In  the  first  place  the  poem  is  overly  long  (sixty  stanzas); 
it  abounds  in  digressions  and  numerous  pious  interjections  by  the 
author;  and  finally,  its  labored  comparisons  and  sentimental  tone 
ignore  the  realism  and  simplicity  of  good  balladry.  Over  half  the 
poem  deals  with  a wordy  description  of  the  fleeing  Quaker,  his 
being  sheltered  by  Macy,  and  eventual  capture — all  of  which 
distract  from  the  central  drama  of  Macy’s  courage  and  flight. 
Throughout  there  are  numerous  lapses  into  poetic  diction,  such  as 
“plashing  on  its  pebbled  shore,"  “How  pale  Want  alternated/with 
Plenty’s  golden  smile,"  and  “vile  scoffer."  Structurally  the  poem 
fails  to  preserve  dramatic  suspense  as  Whittier  interjects  his  own 
personal  views,  like  “of  his  bondage  hard  and  long  ...  it  suits 
not  our  tale  to  tell"  and  of  Macy’s  trials  on  Nantucket  after  his  es- 
cape, “Behold  is  it  not  written/in  the  annals  of  the  isle." 

On  the  credit  side  is  the  fine  ballad  meter  used  by  Whittier  and 
touches  in  the  story  demonstrate  how  naturally  he  could  portray 

5.  Many  of  Whittier’s  anti-slavery  poems  like  “The  Slave-Ships,”  “The 
Yankee  Girl,”  “The  Farewell,”  and  “A  Sabbath  Scene”  were  written  in 
ballad  meter  and  used  ballad  techniques. 
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characters  and  how  realistically  he  could  sketch  in  background 
settings.  The  inner  serenity  of  the  old  Quaker  is  described  as 
the  covering  of  “autumn’s  moonlight,”  while  the  frustrated  priest 
is  seen  with  his  “grave  cocked  hat”  gone  and  his  dishevelled  wig 
hanging  behind  him  “like  some  owl’s  nest  . . . upon  a thorn.” 
The  flight  of  Macy  down  the  Merrimack  is  simply  presented 
through  selected  scenes  of  nearby  communities: 

The  fisher  wives  of  Salisbury — 

The  men  were  all  away — 

Looked  out  to  see  the  stranger  oar 
Upon  their  waters  play. 

Deer  Island’s  rocks  and  fir-trees  threw 
Their  sunset-shadows  o’er  them, 

And  Newbury’s  spire  and  weathercock 
Peered  o’er  the  pines  before  them. 

“Cassandra  Southwick,”  written  in  1843,  shows  a considerable 
advance  over  “The  Exiles”  in  dramatic  structure  and  presentation. 
Here,  too,  the  incident  is  one  culled  from  the  history  of  Quaker 
persecutions;  but,  instead  of  trying  to  relate  the  complete  story 
behind  Cassandra’s  imprisonment,  Whittier  concentrates  on  the 
attempt  of  Governor  Endicott  to  have  the  maid  sold  as  a slave. 
The  early  section  of  the  poem  as  Cassandra  waits  in  prison 
sentimentalizes  her  devout  nature  and  overuses  Biblical  phrasing 
and  allusion.  However,  once  dawn  breaks  and  she  leaves  for  the 
wharves,  the  movement  is  swift  and  dramatic.  The  small  details 
like  the  hoar  frost  melting  on  the  walls,  the  laughter  and  idle 
words  of  the  crowd,  Cassandra’s  maiden  shame  under  the  hostile 
gaze  of  the  assembled  mob,  and  her  pathetic  prayer  for  aid  convey 
the  tenseness  of  the  moment  as  she  walks  toward  the  docks.  The 
next  two  stanzas  show  Whittier’s  art  at  its  best,  precise,  exact,  and 
selective.  With  briefest  possible  detail  the  atmosphere  of  a seaport 
town  is  presented : 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit  waters  broke 
On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall  of  rock; 

The  merchant  ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear  fines  on  high, 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  network  on  the  sky. 
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And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloakwrapped  and  grave  and  cold, 
And  grim  and  stout  sea-captains  with  faces  bronzed  and  old, 

And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk  at  hand, 

Sat  dark  and  haughty  Endicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land. 

All  the  characters  are  generalized,  but  their  very  indefiniteness 
adds  to  the  mood  of  suspense  and  uneasiness.  Then,  after  the 
taunts  of  the  priest  rouse  Cassandra  to  defend  her  innocence  and 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  the  sheriff  solicits  a boat  for 
transporting  the  maid.  The  captains  remain  silent  as  he  repeated- 
ly asks  them  to  gain  gold  by  selling  Cassandra;  and  then  one  de- 
fiantly answers : “I  would  sooner  in  your  bay / Sink  ship  and  crew 
and  cargo,  then  bear  this  child  away/’  A now  aroused  crowd  mur- 
murs its  approval  and  indignantly  turns  on  Endicott  and  his  fol- 
lowers. As  they  leave,  Cassandra  is  freed;  unfortunately  the  de- 
nouement is  prolonged  by  Cassandra’s  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God. 
Still  the  nucleus  of  the  story  is  well  told  and  it  does  have  a swift 
narrative  movement.  Whittier’s  use  of  the  first  person  narrator 
gives  an  immediacy  and  interest  to  the  whole;  while  the  repeti- 
tions of  key  words,  the  series  of  "and”  connectives,  and  the  paral- 
lelisms of  adjectives  and  nouns  create  a definite  folk  flavor  in  the 
poem.  The  imagery  is  of  the  simplest  kind:  the  captain  growls 
back  his  answer  "like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,”  Rawson’s  cheek  is 
"wine-empurpled,”  and  Endicott  looks  at  the  disapproving  crowd 
with  a "lion  glare.”  Though  the  poem  is  overlong,  a bit  didactic 
and  melodramatic,  it  is  a long  step  from  the  discursive  and  dra- 
matically weak  "The  Exiles.”  Whittier  had  found  his  proper  sub- 
ject matter  and  was  now  approaching  surety  of  presentation. 

Another  ballad  of  the  same  year,  "The  New  Wife  and  the  Old,” 
deals  with  a local  superstition  which  Whittier  had  heard  as  a 
child  about  the  power  of  dead  spirits.  Though  its  consciously  set 
mood  of  terror  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Gothic  narrative,  its 
excellent  style  holds  the  reader’s  interest: 

Dark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  feast 

Gone  the  bridemaids,  gone  the  priest. 

All  is  over,  all  is  done. 

Hushed  within  and  hushed  without, 

Dancing  feet  and  wrestlers’  shout; 
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Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill; 

All  is  dark  and  all  is  still. 

The  repetitions  of  similar  verb  patterns  and  the  balance  of 
phrases  with  their  recurrence  in  later  stanzas  establishes  a mood 
of  waiting  and  anxiety.  The  resulting  drama  does  not  quite  live 
up  to  this  effective  introduction  as  the  young  bride  has  her  wed- 
ding ring  and  bracelet  melodramatically  stolen  by  the  ghost  of  a 
former  wife.  Near  the  end  of  the  story,  interest  switches  from  the 
terror  and  wonder  of  the  new  bride  to  an  examination  of  the  sin- 
ful conscience  of  the  older  husband.  Also  Whittier  upsets  the 
unity  of  the  story  by  musing  on  the  supernatural  reasons  for  the 
dead  wife’s  action.  Still,  the  ballad  technique  is  sure  and  the 
story  does  concentrate  on  the  one  main  incident  without  undue 
digression  or  moralizing. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  pressures  of  editorial  and  jour- 
nalistic duties  caused  Whittier  to  write  mainly  prose  and  fiction; 
consequently,  he  neglected  his  ballads.  Two  ballads  of  this  period 
do  merit  attention,  however.  One,  “Barclay  of  Ury”  (1847),  re- 
peats the  general  theme  of  “Cassandra  Southwick”  in  dealing  with 
the  indignities  heaped  upon  a former  warrior  for  his  joining  the 
Quakers.  Again  the  story  turns  on  the  conflict  of  inner  conviction 
versus  outward  ridicule.  The  dignity  of  the  old  warrior,  secure  in 
his  “inner  light,”  is  contrasted  with  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  the 
surrounding  mob  as  he  slowly  rides  through  his  native  town.  The 
verse  movement  with  its  slow  deliberate  beat  echoes  the  measured 
pace  of  his  horse  and  indicates  his  own  inner  confidence.  The 
climax  of  the  poem  occurs  when  a former  comrade  of  Barclay 
rushes  to  his  defense  and  pleads  with  him  to  fight  his  revilers. 
His  bewilderment  when  Barclay  refuses  to  fight  serves  as  a dra- 
matic introduction  to  Barclay’s  simple  testament  of  faith.  He  ad- 
mits that  it  is  hard  to  lose  friends,  to  be  mocked  by  strangers,  and 
“to  learn  forgiving”;  but,  realizing  that  “God’s  own  time  is  best,” 
he  can  endure  all.  Whittier  could  have  ended  the  ballad  with  this 
moving  speech  which  grows  organically  out  of  a definite  dramatic 
situation.  Instead,  he  tagged  on  a moral  of  four  stanzas  which 
marred  an  otherwise  good  ballad. 

The  other  ballad,  “Kathleen”  (1849),  shows  Whittier’s  com- 
plete mastery  of  ballad  technique.  Purporting  to  be  a tale  of  old 
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Ireland  and  sung  by  a wandering  Irish  scholar,  the  poem  does  not 
have  a local  theme,  but  its  content  and  style  are  handled  in  tradi- 
tional ballad  manner.  Briefly,  the  story  relates  the  selling  of  a 
beautiful  Irish  girl  to  the  American  colonies  by  her  cruel  step- 
mother, a later  rescue  by  a young  lover,  and  a safe  return  to  her 
sorrowing  father.  The  first  stanzas  immediately  begin  the  narra- 
tive with  the  marriage  of  the  “mighty  lord”  of  Galaway  to  another 
wife,  while  the  second  stanza  marks  out  the  conflict  in  the  ballad, 
the  new  wife's  favoring  of  her  own  kin  to  the  neglect  of  Kath- 
leen. A few  stanzas  later,  Kathleen  is  introduced  and  warning  is 
given  of  her  coming  doom.  In  traditional  ballad  fashion  dialogue  is 
used  throughout  to  convey  feeling  and  action;  no  motivation  is 
given  for  the  stepmother’s  sudden  decision  to  sell  Kathleen;  and 
there  is  no  plausible  explanation  for  her  triumph  over  the  old 
lord’s  love  for  his  daughter.  The  art  in  these  following  stanzas  is 
a thing  of  utmost  simplicity. 

He  smoothed  and  smoothed  her  hair  away, 

He  kissed  her  forehead  fair; 

“It  is  my  darling  Mary’s  brow, 

It  is  my  darling’s  hair!” 

Oh,  then  spake  up  the  angry  dame, 

“Get  up,  get  up,”  quoth  she, 

“I’ll  sell  ye  over  Ireland, 

I’ll  sell  ye  o’re  the  sea!” 

This  simple,  objective  tone  is  preserved  throughout  and  the  schol- 
ar’s final  summation,  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  function  as  a 
wandering  minstrel,  provides  the  desired  happy  ending.  Notice- 
able, too,  is  the  absence  of  sophisticated  imagery;  only  the  most 
conventional  descriptions  are  given,  as  the  girl  is  “fair”  and  “the 
flower  of  Ireland”;  her  arm  is  “snowy-white”  and  her  hand,  “snow- 
wdiite”;  while  the  stepmother  is  seen  as  “angry”  and  “evil.”  This 
ballad  readily  illustrates  the  progress  Whittier  had  made  from  his 
early  uneven,  discursive  ballads. 

Whittier  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  poetic  powers  and  the 
next  twenty  years  were  to  witness  the  production  of  his  best  bal- 
lads. With  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil 
parties  into  the  Republican  camp  Whittier’s  main  activities  as  a 
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reformer  were  finished.  So,  he  began  to  devote  full  time  to  trans- 
muting the  wealth  of  historical  and  legendary  knowledge  stored 
inside  him  into  distinctive  American  ballads.  In  1827  Whittier 
first  heard  from  a schoolmate  at  Haverhill  Academy  the  song  of 
Skipper  Ireson  being  tarred  and  feathered  by  the  women  of  Mar- 
blehead. It  was  a typical  folk  song  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Marblehead — the  perfect  material  for  a poet  who  knew  the  locale 
and  understood  the  “psychology"  of  the  people.  At  that  time  Whit- 
tier tried  writing  it  down,  but  it  was  not  to  be  finished  until  thirty 
years  later.  This  gestation  period  proved  valuable;  for,  when  Whit- 
tier finally  did  write  “Skipper  Ireson’s  Ride,"  he  produced  his  mas- 
terpiece and  the  best  American  ballad  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  ballad  opens  slowly,  comparing  the  strangeness  and  won- 
der of  Floyd  Ireson’s  ride  out  of  Marblehead  to  all  the  other  famous 
rides  of  story  and  rhyme.  The  refrain  at  the  end,  which  is  re- 
peated in  each  stanza  with  slight  variations,  gives  the  essence  of 
the  story,  though  it  does  not  tell  us  why  the  skipper  was  driven 
out.  The  second  stanza  puts  the  reader  immediately  in  medias  res , 
as  we  watch  the  tarred  and  feathered  skipper  driven  through  the 
main  streets  of  Marblehead  by  the  enraged  populace.  The  descrip- 
tion is  precise  and  graphic.  Floyd  in  his  tarred  state  is  seen  as 
“body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl, /Wings  a-droop  like  a rained-on 
fowl";  while  the  crowd,  strangely  consisting  of  women,  is  made  up 
of  “wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips"  and  young  girls,  “brief 
of  skirt  . . . ankles  bare  . . . loose  of  hair." 

Only  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  are  we  told  the  reason 
for  their  punishing  the  skipper — he  had  sailed  away  from  a sink- 
ing ship  that  was  filled  with  his  own  townspeople;  he  had  betrayed 
his  own  kin.  The  brief  dialogue  in  stanza  four  gives  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  tragedy,  as  the  drowning  crew  call  out  for  Ireson 
to  save  them,  only  to  receive  his  heartless  reply,  “Sink  or  swim! 
Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again!"  Only  this  and  nothing  more.  We 
never  know  his  motivation,  nor  is  the  event  further  elaborated. 
One  can  surmise  from  the  tone  of  fragmentary  conversation  that 
there  was  deep-rooted  emnity  between  Floyd  and  the  crew  over  a 
catch  of  fish,  and  for  this  he  wrathfully  allows  them  to  die.  The 
horror  of  his  act  is  enlarged  upon  by  the  pathetic  picture  of  the 
women  of  Marblehead,  looking  “for  the  coming  that  might  not 
be."  Now  we  know  why  the  women  pursued  the  old  skipper — 
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they  were  the  dead  men’s  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters, 
trying  to  wring  some  measure  of  revenge  for  the  senseless  death 
of  their  loved  ones.  All  these  things  are  but  touched  upon,  as  the 
story  moves  quickly  back  to  the  original  scene  and  Ireson’s  shame- 
ful ride.  Stanza  six  returns  to  the  crowd,  still  predominantly  wo- 
men, but  now  joined  by  “sea-worn  grandsires”  and  “hulks  of  old 
sailors.” 

Suddenly  the  mood  shifts,  and  in  contrast  to  the  harsh  voices 
of  the  jeering  mob  in  the  narrow  winding  streets  is  the  picture 
of  the  road  leading  to  nearby  Salem : 

Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

As  the  physical  setting  changes  for  artistic  contrast,  so  does  the 
psychological.  For  the  first  time  the  skipper  is  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  scene.  Here  again,  the  action  is  presented  through  dia- 
logue, rather  than  through  author-narration,  which  helps  preserve 
the  dramatic  intensity.  The  outward  scene  fades,  along  with  the 
ignominy  of  the  ride  and  tarring,  when  the  inward  soul  of  the 
skipper  cries  out  wretchedly: 

“What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within?” 

The  transition  is  sudden  and  complete,  surprising  the  reader  who 
is  engrossed  in  the  outward  narrative  and  making  him  startlingly 
aware  of  the  poem’s  chief  theme — the  inner  torture  and  remorse 
of  a man  after  his  crime.  The  crowd  in  accord  with  their  tradi- 
tional New  England  religious  heritage  knows  only  too  well  the 
truth  of  the  skipper’s  words,  and  their  vengeful  yells  turn  to  sor- 
rowful murmurings.  With  “half  scorn,  half  pity”  they  turn  him 
loose  and  give  him  a cloak  to  hide  in,  alone  with  his  sin.  In  the 
final  refrain  “Old”  Floyd  Ireson  is  replaced  by  “Poor”  Floyd  Ire- 
son,  so  it  becomes  a mournful  dirge,  forever  accusing  and  doom- 
ing the  man.  The  ballad  makes  the  skipper  live  as  an  essentially 
tragic  figure,  a man  who  has  betrayed  the  loyalties  of  his  home  and 
friends  and  the  manly  traditions  of  the  sea.  He  towers  over  the 
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drama,  coming  from  the  sea,  acting  without  apparent  jusification, 
and  then  vanishing  to  live  alone  with  his  shame  and  remorse. 

The  ballad  succeeds  because  of  its  dramatic  structure,  sure 
handling  of  details,  definite  localization,  simplicity  of  diction,  and 
the  “psychology”  indigenous  to  New  England.  The  whole  poem 
centralizes  on  one  incident,  Skipper  Ireson’s  ride  from  Marble- 
head. Like  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  the  story  is  based  on  a conflict  of 
loyalties  and  gives  us  no  description  of  the  central  incident;  the 
sinking  of  the  ship  is  merely  indicated  by  a brief  dialogue,  while 
its  effects  are  seen  in  the  actions  of  the  women.  Throughout,  the 
author  is  impersonal,  employing  terse  dialogue  to  keep  the  action 
objective  and  straightforward.  And  there  is  no  moral  attached;  for 
it  is  organic  with  the  story  itself.  The  variations  within  the  ballad, 
from  the  outward  crowd  scene  to  a flashback,  then  to  the  crowd 
again  and  to  the  final  sudden  psychological  twist,  are  masterful; 
and  they  sustain  interest.  Whittier  was  to  write  other  fine  bal- 
lads— some  more  famous — but  none  were  to  equal  the  harmony 
of  content  and  form  which  he  achieved  here. 

At  last  Whittier  had  attained  the  artistry  adequately  to  express 
his  feelings  for  the  New  England  scene,  its  history,  customs,  and 
deeper  psychological  traditions.  And  so  in  rapid  succession  fol- 
lowed the  gems  of  his  maturity:  the  lyric-drama,  “Telling  the 
Bees”;  the  two  romance  ballads,  “Amy  Wentworth”  and  “The 
Countess”;  the  more  hardy  ballads  of  Hampton,  “The  Wreck  of 
Rivermouth”  and  “The  Changeling”;  and  his  dramatic  ballads  of 
early  Quaker  persecutions,  “In  the  ‘Old  South’  ” and  “How  the 
Women  went  from  Dover.”  Francis  B.  Gummere  states  in  his 
introduction  to  Old  English  Ballads  that  spontaneity  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  ballad:  “They  [the  ballads]  never  give  us 
poetry  for  poetry’s  sake,  but  are  born  of  an  occasion,  a need;  they 
have  as  little  subjectivity  as  speech  itself.”6  Whittier’s  most  fa- 
mous ballad,  “Barbara  Frietchie,”  perfectly  exemplifies  this  phase 
of  the  ballad  approach.  The  incident — the  courage  of  an  old  lady 
in  waving  a Union  flag  before  the  conquering  rebel  troops — was 
supposedly  a true  one.  It  was  written  in  the  heat  of  the  crucial 
battle  year  of  1863  and  embodied  Whittier’s  passionate  belief  that 
fundamentally  many  Southern  rebels  loved  the  Union  as  he  did. 

6.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  ed.,  Old  English  Ballads  (Boston,  1894),  xxix. 
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His  years  of  abolitionist  work  had  centered  around  a peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem;  but,  when  the  war  came,  Whittier  resigned 
himself  to  waiting  and  enduring  its  horrors.  He  knew  that  the 
Union  must  be  preserved,  and  this  poem  was  his  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  that  feeling.  He  saw  in  the  image  of  the  old  lady, 
holding  the  stars  and  stripes,  a symbol  of  all  who  loved  the  Union 
and  were  willing  to  die  for  it. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  simplest  of  all  verse  forms,  rhyming 
couplets  of  four  beats  a line,  separated  into  stanzas.  The  stage  for 
the  drama  is  set  by  the  few  suggestive  details,  evoking  the  envi- 
rons of  Frederick  town  and  the  luxuriant  land,  ripe  for  harvest: 
“meadows  rich  with  corn,”  and  “apple  and  peach  tree  fruited 
deep.”  The  action  proper  begins  with  the  entrance  of  the  “fam- 
ished rebel  horde”  into  the  town  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
Union  flags: 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind : the  sun 

Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

These  lines  have  a perfect  ballad  movement,  and  a continuing 
economy  of  detail  sweeps  the  drama  along:  the  ranks  of  soldiers 
are  “dust-brown”;  and  their  leader,  Stonewall  Jackson,  is  charac- 
terized by  his  “slouched  hat”  and  impetuous  order  to  shoot  the 
flag  down.  Barbara  Frietchie’s  act  in  waving  the  torn  flag  and  her 
address  to  the  rebels,  “Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  grey  head,  /But 
spare  your  country’s  flag,”  are  melodramatic,  as  is  Jackson’s  blush 
of  shame  and  order  to  his  troops  to  spare  the  woman.  Yet,  the  un- 
polished and  highly  emotional  presentation  of  the  scene  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  manner  of  true  balladry,  where  subtlety  is  a thing 
unknown.  The  theatrical  nature  of  Barbara  Frietchie’s  and  Jack- 
son’s acts  heightens  the  climax  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  theme. 
Her  successful  defense  of  the  flag  is  underscored  by  Whittier’s  pic- 
ture of  it  waving  over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host,  and  leads  to  the 
ending  tribute,  “Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave.”  By  means  of 
this  simple  story,  Whittier  echoed  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
an  entire  country.  No  other  Civil  War  poem,  save  Walt  Whit- 
man’s “Oh  Captain,  My  Captain,”  was  so  definitely  the  product 
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of  an  hour  and  so  quickly  recognized  by  the  people  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings. 

Whittier’s  mature  ballads  show  many  interesting  variations. 
Two  of  his  lesser  known  ballads  especially  merit  attention.  “The 
Sisters,”  written  in  1871,  is  based  on  one  of  the  traditional  themes 
of  balladry — the  rivalry  of  two  sisters  for  the  same  man — and  it 
bears  close  resemblance  to  the  original  “The  Two  Sisters”  in  form 
and  presentation.  The  action  of  the  story  is  concentrated  on  a 
single  stormy  night  as  the  sisters  sleep.  Annie,  the  younger, 
awakens  and  hears  a voice  calling  to  her.  From  here  the  narrative 
drives  forward  without  a single  pause.  The  love  conflict  and  the 
impending  tragedy  are  hinted  at  by  Rhoda’s  scornful  attitude  to- 
ward the  voices  that  Annie  hears  and  by  her  cruel  remarks  about 
Annie’s  failure  to  have  a lover.  Ironically,  she  hits  upon  the  truth 
of  the  situation  when  she  ridicules  Annie’s  insistence  that  she  does 
hear  the  voice  of  Estwick  Hall,  Rhoda’s  fiance.  However,  Annie 
claims  to  hear  the  voice  again,  calling  her  name,  and  the  now  en- 
raged sister  cries  out: 

“Thou  best!  He  would  never  call  they  name! 

If  he  did,  I would  pray  the  wind  and  sea 
To  keep  him  forever  from  thee  and  me!” 

Again  Rhoda  unwittingly  keynotes  the  approaching  tragedy,  for 
Hall  is  dead.  Only  Annie,  with  her  lover’s  insight,  knows  the 
truth,  and  in  his  death  she  triumphs  as  she  never  could  have  in 
actual  life.  She  faces  her  sister  and,  for  the  first  time,  reveals  her 
feelings : 

“Life  was  a he,  but  true  is  death. 

But  now  my  soul  with  his  soul  I wed; 

Thine  the  living,  and  mine  the  dead!” 

The  whole  narrative  is  done  in  dialogue  with  none  of  the  before 
or  after  events  included.  We  get  only  the  one  scene,  the  resulting 
effects  of  the  tragedy,  and  must  fill  in  the  details  ourselves.  The 
presentation  is  bare,  almost  harsh,  in  its  simplicity.  Still,  the  story 
is  definitely  tied  up  with  the  New  England  coast,  not  as  in  so 
many  literary  ballads  situated  in  the  land  of  romance:  the  storm 
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which  kills  Hall  is  a typical  New  England  northeaster;  the  waves 
lash  Cape  Anns  rocky  coast;  and  the  girl’s  dialogue  has  a New 
England  twang,  for  Hall’s  boat  is  the  “tautest  schooner  that  ever 
swam”  and  Rhoda’s  trousseau  is  called  “bridal  gear.” 

Another  of  Whittier’s  later  pieces,  “The  Henchman”  (1877), 
demonstrates  his  mastery  of  ballad  techniques.  Like  “The  Sisters,” 
it  has  no  moral,  but  it  is  entirely  different  in  tone  and  presenta- 
tion. The  poem  is  a love  song,  chanted  exultantly  and  hopefully 
by  the  lover  in  praise  of  his  lady.  The  imagery  is  rich  and  set, 
heightened  by  a lover’s  exaggerations.  The  comparisons  centralize 
on  the  joyous  things  of  spring  and  summer,  birds,  flowers,  sun, 
and  wind,  and  make  the  lady  superior  to  them  all. 

My  lady  walks  her  morning  round, 

My  lady’s  page  her  fleet  greyhound, 

My  lady’s  hair  the  fond  winds  stir, 

And  all  the  birds  make  songs  for  her. 

The  hound  and  I are  on  her  trail, 

The  wind  and  I uplift  her  veil; 

As  if  the  calm,  cold  moon  she  were, 

And  I the  tide,  I follow  her. 

The  repetition  of  certain  phrases  and  syntactical  patterns  enhance 
the  tone  and  convey  the  reverence  of  the  lover’s  devotion  with 
their  litany  of  praise.  The  action  of  the  ballad  is  slight,  though 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  conflict — his  adoration  versus  her 
proud  disdain.  However,  this  is  never  developed  and  the  lyric  and 
decorative  effects  dominate. 

This  type  of  ballad  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
most  of  Whittier’s  later  pieces.  Some  of  his  other  ballads,  like 
“The  Brown  Dwarf  of  Rugen,”  “King  Volmer  and  Elsie,”  and  “Kal- 
lundborg  Church,”  also  convey  the  charm  of  a foreign  land  and 
create  a fairy  tale  atmosphere  by  the  techniques  used  in  “The 
Henchman”  (in  much  the  same  manner  as  Longfellow’s  ballads). 
In  general,  Whittier’s  later  ballads  tend  to  take  a concrete  his- 
torical incident  or  some  local  tradition  and  to  dramatize  it,  using 
actual  locale  for  realistic  background  setting.  These  tales  fit  in 
perfectly  with  his  critical  belief  that  there  was  romance  underlying 
the  simplest  of  incidents  and  that  the  writer  should  utilize  the 
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materials  within  his  own  experience.  “The  Wreck  of  Rivermouth” 
is  typical  of  these  ballads.  The  story  is  based  on  the  historical 
character  of  Goody  Cole  of  Hampton,  who  was  persecuted  for  be- 
ing a witch  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  supernatural  exploits  attributed  to  her  were  probably  folk 
superstitions  and  based  on  unfounded  popular  traditions;  yet,  they 
were  common  in  Whittiers  youth.  The  setting  is  laid  precisely, 
with  an  eye  for  picturesque  detail. 

And  fair  are  the  sunny  isles  in  view 
East  of  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 

And  Agamenticus  lifts  its  blue 

Disk  of  a cloud  the  woodlands  o’er; 

And  southerly,  when  the  tide  is  down, 

Twixt  white  sea-waves  and  sand-hills  brown, 

The  beach-birds  dance  and  the  gray  gulls  wheel 
Over  a floor  of  burnished  steel. 

The  ballad  proper  begins  with  the  boat  full  of  “goodly  company,” 
sailing  past  the  rocks  for  fishing  outside  the  bay.  The  idyllic  at- 
mosphere of  the  summer’s  day  is  conveyed  by  the  picture  of  the 
mowers  in  the  Hampton  meadows,  who  listen  to  the  songs  coming 
from  the  passing  boat  and  who  longingly  watch  the  joyous  young 
girls.  As  the  boat  rounds  the  point  where  Goody  Cole  lives,  the 
laughing  group  taunts  her  and  sails  on,  but  only  after  she  answers 
their  jibes  with  a bitter  proverb:  “ The  broth  will  be  cold  that 
waits  at  home;  / For  it’s  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come.’  ” Inad- 
vertently her  prophecy  proves  true,  as  a sudden  storm  sweeps  up- 
on the  ship,  driving  it  to  destruction  on  Rivermouth  Rocks.  In  one 
brief  moment  all  are  lost,  and  the  next  stanzas  mournfully  re- 
echo their  previous  happiness;  the  mower  still  looks  up  from  the 
peaceful  meadows  and  the  sea  is  clear,  but: 

The  wind  of  the  sea  is  a waft  of  death, 

The  waves  are  singing  a song  of  woe! 

By  silent  river,  by  moaning  sea, 

Long  and  vain  shall  thy  watching  be: 

Never  again  shall  the  sweet  voice  call, 

Never  the  white  hand  rise  and  fall! 

A stunned  and  broken  Goody  Cole  is  left  behind,  pathetically 
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cursing  the  sea  for  fulfilling  her  wish.  Her  tragedy,  like  Skipper 
Ireson’s,  is  an  inner  thing — the  torment  she  will  have  for  the  rest 
of  her  fife,  wondering  if  her  angry  words  actually  caused  the  death 
of  the  group.  The  final  scene  in  church  highlights  the  community’s 
silent  condemnation  of  those  who  dare  to  transgress  its  conven- 
tions. This  scene  is  overlong  and  marred  by  the  needless  introduc- 
tion of  another  outcast,  the  Reverend  Stephen  Bachiler,  and  by  the 
heavy  moral  tone  of  the  conclusion,  “Lord,  forgive  us!  we’re  sin- 
ners all.” 

The  poem  illustrates  Whittier’s  successes  and  failures  in  bal- 
lad presentation.  The  story  itself  is  typical  and  probable,  and 
Whittier’s  handling  of  it  is  realistic.  He  places  it  exactly  in  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  by  employing  details  characteristic  of  that 
locale : fishing  for  haddock  and  cod,  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye, 
the  mowing  of  salted  grass,  and  Goody  Cole’s  use  of  familiar  na- 
tive proverbs.  There  is  a keynote  of  drama  in  the  situation,  as  well 
as  good  narrative  appeal,  that  fits  into  ballad  presentation;  for, 
Whittier  allows  us  to  view  a Goody  Cole  who  is  human  and  nat- 
ural, and  to  see  her  as  an  old  woman  tragically  destroyed  by  a 
village’s  narrow  hate.  Yet,  like  so  many  of  his  ballads,  this  one 
needs  more  concentration  especially  in  ending  before  the  dramatic 
effect  is  lost.  Also,  there  is  a hint  here  of  his  overreaching  for 
sentimental  and  emotional  effect,  which  is  so  clearly  seen  in  his 
ballads,  like  “The  Witch  of  Wenham”  and  “How  the  Women 
went  from  Dover.” 

On  the  whole,  Whittier’s  ballads  represent  his  chief  poetic 
achievement.  Like  Longfellow,  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  native  American  ballads;  yet,  he  understood  the  true 
function  of  good  balladry  and  refused  to  write  ballads  based  on 
European  models.  Whittier  took  moments  from  American  history 
and  local  legends  and  presented  them  in  a realistic,  natural  man- 
ner that  was  strengthened  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  past  times 
and  lifelong  familiarity  with  the  locale.  Whittier  composed  these 
poems  not  for  a moral  or  social  purpose,  but  because  of  an  ir- 
repressible desire  to  express  his  feelings  for  his  section — its  his- 
tory, legends,  and  special  characteristics.  And  in  these  poems, 
Whittier  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  America’s  finest  creators  of 
historical  and  traditional  narrative. 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE 
COMMUNICATION 


To  the  Editors: 

I have  recently  made  a discovery  relating  to  Fitz  H.  Lane 
whose  pictures  are  well  known,  much  sought  after,  and  hang  on 
important  museum  walls,  particularly  the  Karolik  Collection  in 
the  Boston  Art  Museum.  Lane’s  pictures  are  variously  signed  Fritz 
Lane,  Fitzhugh  Lane,  F.H.L.  and  Fitz  H.  Lane.  Some  are  not 
signed. 

Lane  was  born  in  Gloucester  in  1804  and  died  there  in  1865. 
His  will  was  allowed  in  Essex  Probate  Court  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October,  1865.  One  of  his  legacies  was:  “my  own  portrait  I 
give  to  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts.”  He  also 
left  some  money  with  which  to  purchase  a “token  of  my  remem- 
brance and  friendship”  to  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Mellen. 

It  is  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Mellen  that  I have  made  the 
discovery,  a startling  one,  above  referred  to.  A man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance had  inherited,  and  owned  for  many  years,  two  large 
paintings  by  Lane.  There  was  nothing  about  these  pictures  that 
ever  made  anyone  question  their  authenticity.  They  were  beautiful 
pictures,  and  typically  Lane.  Recently  when  taken  down  from 
the  wall  where  they  had  long  hung,  they  were  found  to  be  plainly 
marked  on  the  back  “After  Lane  by  M.  B.  Mellen.”  This  knocked 
the  money  value  of  the  pictures  into  a cocked  hat,  so  to  speak,  but 
it  did  not  lessen  their  charm.  It  did,  however,  immediately  raise 
the  question  of  who  this  Mrs.  Mellen  was,  who  had  copied  Lane 
so  well,  and  the  further  question  of  how  many  equally  good  copies 
of  Lane  had  she  made,  and  how  often  they  had  been  sold  legiti- 
mately as  Lanes,  or  dishonestly  by  unscrupulous  dealers.  It  would 
be  easy  to  add  a forged  signature,  or  erase  ‘Mellen’. 

I have  lived  with  Lane’s  paintings  all  my  life,  and  for  years 
with  people  who  knew  him  well.  I never  once  heard  the  name 
‘Mellen’  mentioned.  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I ever  attempted 
any  real  research  in  respect  to  this  excellent  copiest.  There  was 
no  reason  why  I should.  A few  weeks  ago  a book  was  brought  to 
me,  Daughters  of  America,  in  which  (pp.  259-260)  there  is  a 
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detailed  account  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen.  Following  are  the  major 
points  of  interest:  “born  in  Sterling,  Massachusetts;  her  parents, 
Reuben  and  Sally  Blood.  She  was  taught  to  use  watercolors  in 
her  native  place,  at  a boarding  school  conducted  by  Miss  Thayer. 
She  attended  afterward  the  Fryville  Seminary  in  Bolton,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  lady  married  the  Reverend  C.  W.  Mellen.  She 
was  instructed  by  the  late  Fitz-Henry  (an  error,  for  he  was  Fitz 
Hugh)  Lane  of  Gloucester,  Mass.;  and  as  he  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  marine  painters  in  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  pupil  received  a large  meed  of  praise  for  her  originals  and 
copies.  Her  copy  of  Lane’s  “On  The  Lee  Shore”  has  elicited 
warm  encomiums  of  the  press.  Mrs.  Mellen  is  so  faithful  in  the 
copies  of  her  master,  that  even  an  expert  might  take  them  for 
originals.  Indeed,  an  anecdote  is  related  of  her,  which  will  ex- 
emplify her  power  in  this  direction.  She  had  just  completed  a 
copy  of  one  of  Mr.  Lane’s  pictures  when  he  called  at  her  residence 
to  see  it.  The  copy  and  the  original  were  brought  down  from  the 
studio  together,  and  the  master,  much  to  the  amusement  of  those 
present,  was  unable  to  tell  which  was  his  own,  and  which  was 
the  pupil’s.” 

I have  been  greatly  interested  in  Lane’s  work,  owned  some  of 
it,  myself,  helped  gather  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association’s 
collection  of  it,  and  watched  the  increasing  importance  ascribed  to 
his  art,  and  the  rise  in  prices  paid  for  it.  While  he  lived,  he  was 
known  mainly  as  a marine  painter,  which  he  was,  though  land- 
scapes now  bulk  large  in  the  total  of  his  work.  His  knowledge  of 
ships,  boats,  craft  of  every  kind  was  remarkable — sails,  rigging, 
spars,  the  minutest  detail;  and  his  rendering  of  these  details  photo- 
graphically true.  Did  Mrs.  Mellen  copy  Lane’s  ships  and  boats  as 
accurately  as  she  did  the  shore  and  sea  in  the  fine  paintings  marked 
“After  Lane  by  M.  B.  Mellen?”  Only  finding  more  examples  of 
her  work  will  settle  this  important  question.  That  there  must  be 
some  of  it  somewhere  would  seem  almost  certain.  But  where? 

Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

September  2,  1959 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE  RE  CONSIDERED 
By  Frederic  A.  Sharf 

Mr.  Brooks'  significant  discovery  will  undoubtedly  height- 
en the  interest  in  Lane’s  art,  and  stimulate  the  re-assessment  of 
Lane  which  has  been  going  on  over  the  past  two  decades.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum’s  large  exhibit  in  1939, 
“Life  In  America,” — put  on  as  a Worlds  Fair  attraction — Lane’s 
paintings  have  come  to  assume  an  ever  greater  place  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  art.  The  Lane  canvas  included  in  the  Metro- 
politan’s show  was  valued  primarily  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
hibit’s aim  of  showing  “life  as  it  has  been  lived  in  our  country,” 
though  a review  of  the  exhibit  did  acknowledge  Lane’s  particular 
artistic  importance,  “his  classic  serenity  and  dignity.”1 

Certainly,  the  scholarly  interest  of  Mr.  John  I.  H.  Baur  in  the 
1940’s  was  instrumental  in  rediscovering  Lane.  In  1947,  Baur 
wrote  that  Americans  were  “only  beginning  to  comprehend  the 
extent  of  his  [Lane’s]  talent,”  and  went  on  to  say  that  biograph- 
ical material  had  been  recently  collected  which  enabled  the 
scholar  to  “see  at  least  the  outline  of  the  artist’s  career.”2  Baur 
placed  Lane,  along  with  Martin  J.  Heade,  at  the  head  of  a small 
group  of  mid-nineteenth-century  landscape  painters  who  first  ex- 
perimented with  effects  of  light  and  atmosphere.  It  was  Baur 
who  brought  Lane  to  the  attention  of  Maxim  Karolik,  and  it  was 
Karolik’s  collection,  catalogued  in  1949,  and  first  exhibited  in 
Boston  in  October,  1951,  which  firmly  established  Lane’s  position 
as  “the  peer  of  the  best  native  landscape  painters  from  Thomas 
Cole  to  George  Inness.”3  For  the  first  time,  a selected  group  of 
choice  Lane  paintings  was  included  in  a major  collection. 

The  Winter,  1952,  issue  of  The  Art  Quarterly  carried  the  first 
full-scale  biographical  treatment  of  Lane,  based  on  a careful  study 
of  local  Gloucester  sources,  as  well  as  of  the  available  Lane  paint- 
ings. The  known  facts  of  Lane’s  obscure  life  were  set  together 
in  sequence:  the  early  attack  of  infantile  paralysis  that  left  him 

1.  Forbes  Watson,  “My  Country  Tis  of  Thee,”  Magazine  of  Art  XXXII 
(June  1939),  334- 

2.  John  I.  H.  Baur,  “Unknown  19th  Century  American  Painters/’  Col- 
lege Arts  Journal,  IV  (June  1947),  277-282. 

3.  James  T.  Soby,  “Introduction,”  American  Painting,  1815-1865,  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1956. 
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a cripple;  his  apprenticeship  to  Pendleton’s  lithography  firm  in 
Boston  during  the  1830’s;  the  formation  of  his  own  lithography 
firm  with  John  W.  A.  Scott  in  the  1840’s;  his  return  to  Gloucester 
by  1849,  and  the  various  trips  he  made  from  Gloucester  to  the 
coast  of  Maine  in  the  1850’s.  By  May,  1954,  when  the  special 
exhibition  of  Lane  and  Heade  opened  in  New  York  at  Knoedlers, 
Lane  was  no  longer  an  unknown,  and  attention  could  be  concen- 
trated on  the  finer  points  of  Lane’s  art:  the  mood  of  his  paintings, 
his  skill  in  handling  meticulous  detail,  his  sensitivity  to  light  and 
atmosphere.4 

Mr.  Brooks’  discovery  has  brought  us  back  to  the  need  for 
probing  the  obscurity  which  has  always  surrounded  Lane’s  life. 
Old  assumptions  often  conflict  with  one  another.  Was  Lane  in 
Gloucester  during  the  1840’s,  as  local  Gloucester  legend  would 
have  it,  or  was  Lane  living  in  Boston  until  1849?  Beginning  in 
1841,  the  Boston  Business  Directory 5 listed  Lane  at  various  ad- 
dresses, prime  evidence  for  the  latter  assumption.  In  1841,  1842, 
and  1843,  he  was  listed  as  having  his  residence  at  7 Summer 
Street;  from  1844  to  1849,  his  only  listing  was  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Certain  fresh  evidence  points  more  conclusively  to  his 
close  participation  in  the  Boston  art  world  during  these  years. 

In  1841,  Lane  was  a charter  member  of  a unique  organization, 
the  Boston  Artists  Association.6  Under  the  leadership  of  the  well- 
known  portrait  painter,  Chester  Harding,  the  Boston  artists  re- 
volted against  the  artistic  domination  of  the  aristocratic  Boston 
Athenaeum.  They  needed  an  organization  which  would  better 
provide  for  their  needs.7  Primarily,  they  wanted  an  exhibition  in 
Boston  for  their  own  works,  one  not  so  conservative  as  that  which 
the  Athenaeum  annually  sponsored.  In  1841,  Lane  had  had  his 
first  canvas  hung  at  an  Athenaeum  exhibit.  At  the  first  exhibit 

4.  lohn  I.  H.  Baur,  “Introduction,”  Martin  J.  Heade  and  Fitz  Hugh 
Lane  Commemorative  Exhibition  Catalogue , M.  Knoedler  6-  Co.  (New 
York,  1954). 

5.  cf.  Boston  Business  Directory,  1841-1849. 

6.  cf.  Constitution  of  the  Boston  Artists  Association  (Boston  Athenae- 
um). 

7.  Ibid.  “The  artists  of  Boston,  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
their  profession,  and  with  the  necessity  of  a systematic  course  of  study  for 
its  successful  cultivation;  also  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
mutual  cooperation  and  support;  resolve  to  form  themselves  into  an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects.” 
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of  the  Association  in  1842,  Lane  was  represented  by  three  paint- 
ings. In  1843,  Lane  exhibited  one,  and  in  1844,  he  exhibited 
five  paintings.  During  these  years,  Lane’s  work,  like  that  of  other 
Boston  painters,  was  absent  from  the  Athenaeum  Exhibition. 

The  1844  exhibit  was  the  last  held  independently  by  the  Bos- 
ton Artists  Association.  In  that  year,  the  Athenaeum  accepted  the 
artists'  suggestion  that  they  take  over  the  management  of  the 
Athenaeum  Exhibition  and  divide  the  proceeds  with  the  Athenae- 
um. Evidently,  the  Athenaeum  feared  the  loss  of  its  long  leader- 
ship in  the  Boston  art  world,  while  the  Association  probably  found 
running  its  own  show  too  expensive.  In  1845,  Lane  once  again 
exhibited  at  the  Athenaeum  Exhibition,  as  he  was  to  do  fre- 
quently for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  participation  in  the  Associa- 
tion was  indicative  of  his  close  bonds  with  Boston  artistic  life. 

Further  indications  point  to  Lane’s  ready  response  to  artistic 
opportunities  in  Boston.  On  May  6,  1841,  the  Boston  news- 
papers announced  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Britannia  had 
arrived  twelve  days  late,  because  of  an  unprecedented  storm.8  By 
August  28,  a large  painting  of  the  Britannia,  tossed  by  the  storm, 
was  on  view  in  the  window  of  a Boston  music  store.  It  had  been 
done  by  Lane  on  commission  from  the  ship’s  captain.9  A similar 
sequence  occurred  in  1846:  in  February  a new  captain  was 
appointed  to  command  the  United  States  revenue  steamer 
McLane;10  on  April  6 the  vessel  sailed  from  Boston,11  and  on 
June  9th  Lane’s  “View  of  a Steam  Vessel  (The  Cutter  McLane)” 
was  exhibited  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  Athenaeum  Exhibition. 
The  painting  was  owned  by  the  ship’s  captain,  who  had  allowed 
Lane  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Athenaeum.  The  brief  time  spans  in- 
volved show  that  Lane  was  in  Boston  when  the  oportunities  arose. 
He  must  have  been  well  known  in  the  field  of  ship  portraiture, 
and  undoubtedly  derived  much  of  his  living  from  such  paintings. 

During  those  years  Lane  continued  his  interest  in  lithography, 
and  formed  a partnership  with  Scott.  The  Boston  Business  Direc- 
tory does  not  fist  their  firm  until  1846,  but  certainly  it  was  in 
business  by  1845,  when  Lane  and  Scott  issued  their  fine  print 
of  Bowdoin  College.  Their  business  address  was  Tremont  Temple 

8.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  May  6,  1841. 

9.  Ibid.,  August  28,  1841. 

10.  Ibid.,  February  26,  1846. 

11.  Ibid.,  April  6,  1846. 
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a common  spot  for  artists’  studios.  Scott  was  listed  at  the  Tremont 
Temple  address  in  1844,  while  his  residence  was  listed  at  a dif- 
ferent address.  In  1844,  Lane  abandoned  his  Summer  Street 
residence,  and  was  listed  only  at  a Tremont  Temple  address.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  1844  marked  the  formation  of  Lane’s 
partnership  with  Scott.  Since  Lane’s  only  Boston  address  was  listed 
as  Tremont  Temple,  undoubtedly  the  studio  and  business  head- 
quarters he  shared  with  Scott,  it  is  possible  that  Lane  might  have 
commenced  living  part  of  the  year  in  Gloucester,  maintaining 
temporary  quarters  at  a Boston  rooming  house,  for  he  was  never 
again  listed  as  having  a Boston  residence. 

That  Lane,  a cripple,  might  have  divided  his  time  between 
Boston  and  Gloucester  would  at  first  seem  improbable.  Yet,  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1840,  he  apparently  returned  to  Gloucester,  for 
he  is  known  to  have  painted  a large  political  banner  for  the  Whig 
campaign  of  that  year.12  Furthermore,  in  1848,  he  exhibited  a 
painting  at  the  Athenaeum  entitled  “View  of  Little  Good  Harbor 
Beach,  Cape  Ann,”  indicating  that  at  some  previous  time  he  had 
been  back  in  Gloucester,  though  he  was  still  listed  at  Tremont 
Temple.  Thus,  while  Lane  unquestionably  maintained  close  artis- 
tic ties  with  Boston,  where  he  had  financial  roots,  it  would  seem 
that  during  the  1840’s  he  began  to  spend  more  and  more  time 
in  Gloucester,  the  source  of  his  artistic  inspiration.  It  was  not 
strange  that  he  returned  there  permanently  in  1849,  where  his 
art  blossomed  forth  into  full  flower. 

Lane  seems  to  have  participated  fully  in  Gloucester  life.  He  was 
in  charge  of  floral  decorations  for  the  annual  July  4th  parade  in 
1849,  and  painted  numerous  banners  to  further  brighten  the 
parade.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
the  parade  marshal’s  carriage.13  Some  time  during  the  following 
months,  Lane  built  the  stone  house  on  Duncan  Point  in  which  he 
resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.14  Here  he  interested  himself  in 
gardening,  and  evidently  became  well  known  for  the  quality  of 
fruit  he  grew;  when  Boston  newspapers  bragged  about  a Brighton 

12.  James  R.  Pringle,  History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Gloucester,  Cape 
Ann,  Massachusetts  (Gloucester,  1892),  pp.  108-110. 

13.  Gene  E.  McCormick,  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Gloucester  Artist,  1804- 
1865,”  The  Art  Quarterly,  XV  (Winter,  1952),  291-306. 

14.  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  “The  Fitz  Lane  House  in  Gloucester,” 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXVIII  (July  1942),  pp.  281-283. 
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gentleman  who  had  taken  162  strawberries  from  a single  plant, 
the  Gloucester  Telegraph  was  quick  to  reply  that  “Mr.  Fitz  H. 
Lane  of  this  town  has  plants  in  his  garden  on  some  of  which  over 
200  berries  have  been  counted.  He  counted  207  on  one  plant.”15 

Lane  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gloucester  Lyceum 
during  a crucial  period  in  its  history.  Interest  in  the  Lyceum  move- 
ment had  begun  to  wane,  and  funds  to  continue  its  support  were 
scarce.10  Lane  was  active  in  fairs  sponsored  to  raise  money  for 
the  Lyceum:  in  1858,  he  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  efforts  in 
cooperation  was  John  Trask,  a local  ship's  painter,  in  painting 
tableaux  for  a fair  that  had  been  held  in  February.17  Lane  and 
Trask  were  apparently  friendly,  for  in  1857  Lane  had  painted  a 
handsome  canvas  to  serve  as  a sign  for  Trask’s  store;  the  scene 
represented  Railway  Wharf,  where  Trask  dealt  in  paints  and 
oils.18  Apparently  Lane  saw  no  inconsistency  between  his  role 
as  an  artist  and  his  role  as  artisan.  He  frequently  permitted  his 
artistic  talents  to  serve  commercial  ends,  even  to  the  extent  of  co- 
operating on  an  equal  basis  with  a pure  artisan  such  as  Trask: 
this,  at  a period  when  his  art  was  reaching  for  more  subtle  effects 
of  light  and  atmosphere. 

Lane’s  paintings  were  very  much  in  evidence  in  Gloucester, 
where  he  frequently  exhibited  at  the  reading  room  of  the  Marine 
Insurance  Company  and  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Gloucester 
Bank.  Some  of  the  works  so  exhibited  were  for  sale,  while  others 
were  exhibited  there  prior  to  being  sent  elsewhere.  The  Gloucester 
Telegraph  kept  the  local  citizens  informed  of  Lane’s  latest  work, 
never  quite  concealing  in  its  articles  a combined  excitement  and 
amazement  that  such  works  could  be  produced  under  their  very 
noses.19 

Gloucestermen’s  appreciation  of  Lane’s  art  touched  various 
levels.  His  accurate  handling  of  ships  impressed  them,20  and  their 
own  keen  eye  for  weather,  so  important  a factor  in  their 
daily  lives  and  fortunes,  made  them  particularly  conscious  of 

1 5.  Gloucester  Telegraph  & News,  July  1,  1857. 

16.  Ibid.,  December  13,  1856,  also  December  4,  1861. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  24,  1858,  March  3,  1858. 

18.  Ibid.,  July  22,  1857. 

19.  Ibid.,  April  25,  1856. 

20.  Ibid.,  September  16,  1857.  A correspondent  described  a Lane  paint- 
ing of  New  York  Harbor:  “All  sorts  of  vessels  were  represented  in  the 
foreground,  with  every  particular  rope  in  its  proper  place." 
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Lane’s  ability  to  capture  the  mood  of  a becalmed  sea  or  a stormy 
ocean,  a bright  or  a hazy  day.21  Primarily,  however,  Lane’s  art 
was  valued  for  its  historical  importance,  for  the  way  in  which  it 
captured  the  look  and  feel  of  Gloucester  at  a particular  moment, 
a moment  that  would  pass,  taking  with  it  the  old  landmarks,  the 
old  types  of  ships;  only  Lane’s  paintings  would  be  left  to  remind 
posterity  of  what  Gloucester  had  been  in  former  days. 

Like  so  many  New  England  towns,  Gloucester  had  a certain 
native  pride,  and  enjoyed  seeing  frequent  topographical  views,  in 
which  landmarks  and  indigenous  scenery  were  carefully  deline- 
ated. Lane  had  always  been  aware  of  this  vanity,  and  catered  to 
it  on  several  occasions  by  producing  large  lithographic  views  of 
the  town  which  were  sold  by  subscription.  Of  his  third  effort,  in 
1859,  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  commented,  “Of  course  all  mod- 

dern  improvements  visible are  represented  with  the 

artists’  usual  accuracy  of  drawing,”22  summing  up  the  principal 
satisfaction  which  Gloucester  derived  from  the  lithograph.23 

Of  all  the  scenic  and  historic  aspects  of  the  Gloucester  shore, 
the  Old  Fort,  overlooking  the  harbor,  was  most  dear  to  Gloucester 
hearts.  Formerly,  it  had  protected  the  harbor,  but  a fire  had  made 
ruins  of  the  garrison  house,  and  modern  buildings  had  further  de- 
filed the  original  site.  In  June,  i860,  a large  canvas  by  Lane, 
showing  the  Old  Fort  before  “the  changes  of  late  years,”  was  hung 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Gloucester  Bank.  The  Gloucester  Tel- 
egraph hailed  Lane,  “our  distinguished  artist  and  fellow  citizen,” 
for  having  recorded  the  scene  “with  a distinctiveness  and  com- 
pleteness which  brings  former  times  at  once  to  the  memory.  . . ,”24 
“This  picture  is  chiefly  of  interest,”  said  the  Telegraph  correspond- 
ent, “on  acccount  of  its  preserving  so  accurately  the  features  of  a 
view  so  familiar  to  many  of  our  citizens  and  which  can  never  exist 

21.  Ibid.,  April  25,  1856.  A correspondent  described  a view  of  Boston 
Harbor  by  Lane:  “The  picture  represent  a beautiful  calm  day,  with  many 
fine  craft  all  ready  for  sea,  with  their  graceful  shadows  reflected  so  life- 
like in  the  waters.  . . .” 

22 .Ibid.,  February  9,  1859. 

23.  Interestingly  enough.  Lane  used  this  lithograph  as  a means  to  dis- 
pose of  other  paintings.  Five  original  Lane  paintings  were  given  free  to 
the  lucky  holder  of  lots  which  were  drawn  in  September,  1859.  Four  paint- 
ings went  to  Gloucester  residents,  while  the  fifth  went  to  a Bostonian,  cf. 
Gloucester  Telegraph  and  News,  September  21,  1859. 

24.  Ibid.,  April  7,  i860,  July  18,  i860. 


Painted  By  M.  B.  Mellen  After  F.  H.  Lane,  1870” 
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in  reality.”25  It  was  hoped  that  the  picture  would  be  purchased  by 
some  Gloucester  group,  so  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
town.  Lane  was  conscious  of  Gloucester’s  interest  in  the  canvas — 
such  a consciousness  had  undoubtedly  had  motivated  him  to  re- 
cord the  scene — for  the  painting  remained  in  the  reading  room 
of  the  Bank,  and  in  Lane’s  will,  he  left  the  painting  to  “the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gloucester.”26  In  a sense,  this  painting  summarized  both 
aspects  of  Lane’s  life  in  Gloucester  during  the  1850’s:  on  the 
one  hand,  his  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  his  readiness  to  par- 
ticipate in  community  causes;  on  the  other,  his  continued  interest 
in  pursuing  his  own  artistic  ends.27 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Lane’s  Gloucester  period  must 
surely  have  been  a lonely  one.  His  Boston  years  had  been  charac- 
terized by  the  close  comradeship  which  existed  among  Boston  art- 
ists, evidenced  in  their  formation  of  the  Boston  Artists  Association 
and  in  accounts  of  Boston  art  life  during  this  period.28  It  would 
not  have  been  strange  for  Lane,  when  he  returned  to  Gloucester, 
to  have  sought  out  pupils,  or  to  have  become  friendly  with  artisti- 
cally-inclined people.  Indeed,  we  know  that  he  offered  to  instruct 
Harriet  Mason,  daughter  of  the  Gloucester  trader  Sidney  Mason, 
in  drawing,29  and  Mr.  Brooks’  discovery  points  to  Lane  having 
had  at  least  one  definite  pupil,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen.  Together, 
these  facts  indicate  Lane’s  desire  to  share  his  artistic  knowledge, 
perhaps  for  monetary  reasons,  more  probably  for  sociability. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  much  information  about  Mrs.  Mellen.  Her 
husband,  Reverend  Charles  W.  Mellen,  was  a well-liked,  but  ap- 
parently not  too  important  figure  in  the  Universalist  Church.  Born 
in  1818,  he  held  several  parishes  for  brief  intervals  during  the 
1840’s;  he  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  1850’s,  and  he  reappeared 
in  Dorchester  and  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  from  i860  until  his 

25.  Ibid.,  June  30,  i860. 

26.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Volume  424,  Leaves  34  & 35. 

27.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lane’s  role  as  town  historian  was  seri- 
ously jeopardized  in  i860,  with  the  arrival  of  several  photographers  in 
Gloucester,  who  specialized  in  photographing  scenic  and  historic  sites. 
For  a small  sum,  anyone  might  obtain  accurate  views  of  the  very  sub- 
jects Lane  painted,  cf.  Gloucester  Telegraph  and  News,  August  15,  i860, 
September  22,  i860,  April  6,  1861. 

28.  cf.  Thomas  Ball,  My  Threescore  Years  and  Ten  (Boston,  1892); 
E.  D.  Cheney,  Memoire  of  Seth  Cheney  (Boston,  1881);  T.  H.  Bartlett, 
The  Art  Life  of  William  Rimmer  (Boston,  1890). 

29.  Gene  E.  McCormick,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
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death  in  1866. 30  He  could  have  been  in  Gloucester  only  during 
the  decade  of  the  1850’s,  but  the  sole  evidence  of  this  is  a copy 
of  J.  G.  Adams  Fifty  Notable  Years,  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
Universalist  Convention  in  Boston:  beside  the  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  Charles  W.  Mellen,  somebody  has  pencilled  “Gloucester” 
in  the  margin,  apparently  to  indicate  that  he  served  there,  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text.31 

Lane’s  will  provides  the  only  other  lead  on  Mrs.  Mellen:  here 
he  bequeathed  a “beautiful  wreath  of  wax  flowers  (wrought  by 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen)  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Stevens,”  wife  of  his 
chief  executor,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  Junior.  Such  wax  pieces  were 
among  the  many  familiar  outlets  for  feminine  creativity  in  this 
period.  A whole  tradition  of  feminine  artisanship  developed,  rang- 
ing from  homely  water  colors  to  fancy  embroidered  pieces,  from 
charming  theorem  paintings  to  crude  oil  paintings.  This  was  as 
much  of  art  as  many  nineteenth-century  American  women  ever 
knew,  but  a few  who  were  either  more  talented  or  more  per- 
severing might  attain  the  exhalted  plateau  of  a copyist — the  high- 
est respectable  role  which  a woman  might  have  in  the  arts  until 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  immortalized 
this  role,  which  his  wife  Sophia  had  also  achieved,  in  the  figure  of 
Hilda  in  The  Marble  Faun.  The  task  of  the  devoted  copyist, 
wrote  Hawthorne,  was  as  high  and  as  difficult  as  that  of  the 
original  artist,  for  it  involved  a complete  immersion  in  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  a recognition  of  “the  highest  excellence  in  art,” 
and  a willingness  to  sacrifice  one’s  personal  aspirations  to  this  ex- 
cellence.32 

Mrs.  Mellen,  apparently,  was  a part  of  this  tradition.  As  a girl 
she  had  an  aptitude  for  sketching,  which  she  continued  to  culti- 
vate at  the  seminary  she  attended  near  her  home.33  Such  semi- 
naries were  a familiar  breeding  ground  for  all  the  popular  art 
forms  in  which  it  was  fashionable  for  a woman  to  indulge.  Mrs. 

30.  Universalist  Historical  Records  Survey,  Boston,  1942. 

31.  There  were  three  Universalist  Churches  in  Gloucester  during  this 
period.  The  Independent  Christian  Church  was  served  by  William  Roland 
Grenville  Mellen  from  1855  to  1861.  The  West  Gloucester  Church  was 
without  a church  building  during  the  i85o’s  and  met  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  Annisquam  Church  has  no  record  of  Mellen  serving  them.  The 
mystery  remains — where  did  Charles  W.  Mellen  serve? 

32.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  Marble  Faun  (Boston,  1890),  I,  79-80. 

33.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford,  Daughters  of  America  or  Women  of  the  Century 
(Augusta,  Maine,  1882). 
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Mellen  seems  to  have  run  the  gamut  of  such  forms,  culminating 
in  her  ability  to  copy  her  master,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane.  Within  the 
framework  of  her  period,  the  copies  of  Lane  discovered  by  Mr. 
Brooks  may  be  explained,  but  certainly  all  sorts  of  questions,  not 
only  about  Mrs.  Mellen,  but,  more  important,  about  Lane  him- 
self, present  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  anyone  interested 
in  American  painting.  Though  Lane  has  achieved  his  deserved 
place  in  the  history  of  our  art,  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
of  his  personal  life,  much  that  will  undoubtedly  illuminate  the 
paintings  which  are  so  admired. 
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A NINETEENTH-CENTURY  BEVERLY  PARTNERSHIP 
The  Pickett  Coal  Company,  1827-1910,  I 
By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

When  a business  survives  in  one  location  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  its  history  is  likely  to  have  some  significance — not 
only  locally,  but,  if  its  story  is  typical  of  similar  businesses  else- 
where, then  on  a wider  scale.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Pickett  Coal 
Company,  which  began  (under  a different  name)  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  in  1827  and  continued  until  1910.  During  this 
time,  it  supplied  a respectable  portion  of  the  town’s  requirements 
for  fuel  (at  first  wood,  later  coal),  and  had  interests  in  some 
fifty  fishing  schooners.  In  this  article  I propose  to  concentrate  on 
the  firm  itself,  on  the  men  who  owned  it  and  their  employees, 
and  on  its  growth  and  final  disposition.* 1  In  a later  article  I shall 
describe  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the  fuel  and  fishing  trade, 
the  gradual  supplanting  of  wood  by  coal,  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  fishing  vessels  out  of  Beverly,  recording  the  names  and, 
where  known,  something  of  the  history  of  the  vessels  concerned. 

In  the  period  following  the  American  Revolution  Beverly  was 
a thriving  seaport.  And  although  many  of  the  leading  merchants 
left  Beverly  for  Boston  about  the  turn  of  the  century  and,  a few 

1 . The  surviving  records  of  the  business  are  mainly  ledgers,  received 
by  the  author  from  his  grandfather,  the  last  owner  of  the  firm.  The  vol- 
umes may  be  grouped,  by  periods  in  the  organization  of  the  firm,  as  fol- 
lows: Pickett  & Edwards,  1827-1844,  6 volumes;  R.  & J.  Pickett,  1844- 
1865,  6 volumes;  John  Pickett,  1865-1887,  8 volumes;  Pickett  Coal  Co. 
(Trask  and  Woodberry),  1887-1895,  5 volumes;  Pickett  Coal  Co.  (Horace 
W.  Woodberry),  1895-1910,  5 volumes. 
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years  later,  trade  suffered  under  the  Embargo  and  the  War  of 
1812,  the  wharves  did  not  remain  idle  long.  The  cod-fish  trade 
revived;  and  shoe  making  expanded  from  home  shops  to  full-scale 
factories.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  writing  of  Beverly  during  the  Revo- 
lution, lists  eleven  wharves  along  what  is  now  Water  Street.2 
Stone’s  History  of  Beverly , published  in  1843,  counts  twelve 
wharves,  valued  with  the  sixteen  stores  thereon,  at  $30,000  to 
$40, 000. 3 The  typical  wharf  owner  of  that  period  was  likely  to  be 
concerned  with  a number  of  activities;  these  might  include  the 
handling  of  bulk  products,  such  as  wood  or  lumber;  the  outfitting 
of  vessels  for  carrying  such  products,  or  for  fishing;  and  the  drying 
of  the  fish  on  flakes  along  the  shore.  Thus  on  or  adjacent  to  his 
wharf  the  merchant  would  have  his  office,  a warehouse,  fish  flakes, 
perhaps  a sail  loft,  and  even  a general  store.  Into  this  activity  of 
supplying  vessels,  looking  after  wharves,  sail  lofts,  and  fish  flakes, 
selling  of  wood  and  other  products,  and  carting,  the  firm  of 
Richard  Pickett  and  Abraham  Edwards  (known  as  Pickett  and 
Edwards)  entered  in  1827.  The  two  men  had  been  in  the  wood 
and  teaming  business  together  for  a number  of  years,  and  had 
owned  vessels  together  from  1815;  now  they  were  ready  to  join 
these  and  other  activities  in  a new  partnership,  involving  owner- 
ship of  wharf  and  stores. 

The  Picketts  had  long  been  seafarers,  or  suppliers  of  the  needs 
of  seafarers,  in  Beverly  and  Marblehead.4  Although  there  were 
Picketts  in  Beverly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Thomas,  father  of 
Richard,  came  to  Beverly  from  Marblehead  in  1775.  He  was  a 
sailmaker,  carrying  on  his  trade  in  the  loft  above  the  Bartlett- 
Haskell  stores.  Another  son,  Thomas,  was  a shipmaster,  and  died 
at  St.  Pierre,  Martinque,  in  1817.  Richard,  who  was  by  this  time 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  taken  over  his  father’s 
business  of  sailmaking,  and  was  made  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  his  nephews,  John  and  Thomas,  and  of  his  niece,  Sally  Ann. 
Not  long  before  entering  the  new  partnership,  Richard  moved  his 
home  from  the  shore,  where  erosion  was  threatening  the  property, 

2.  Octavius  T.  Howe,  Beverly  Privateers  in  the  American  Revolution, 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  XXIV  (1922),  319. 

3.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843),  p.  201.  The 
population  of  Beverly  in  1828  was  4,073. 

4.  Beverly  Citizen,  April  13,  1878,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Pickett, 
grandson  of  the  Thomas  who  first  came  to  Beverly. 
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to  the  main  street  (Cabot  Street),  where  there  was  to  be  a small 
nucleus  of  Pickett-Woodberry-Trask  homes.  The  Edwards  family 
had  also  been  long  established  in  Beverly  and  the  surrounding 
towns  as  artisans,  farmers,  cordwainers,  and  shipmasters.  Abra- 
ham, born  in  1782,  was  two  years  younger  than  Richard  Pickett; 
and  to  Abraham’s  title  of  Colonel,  Richard  could  match  that  of 
Captain. 

Thus,  when  these  two  men  drew  up  their  first  recorded  account 
of  assets,  in  January,  1829,  they  arrived  at  the  substantial  total 
of  $5,5 1 7. 90. 5 First,  they  recorded  the  acquisition  of  the  Bartlett- 
Haskell  store  and  wharf,  on  which  Richard  had  been  paying  rent; 
they  bought  from  John  Pinder  and  Elbridge  Fisk  (paying  $200 
to  each)  the  eastern  end,  or  one-half  the  whole  area.6  This  prop- 
erty was  at  the  end  of  Water  Street  farthest  from  the  bridge  to 
Salem  (built  in  1788),  and  at  the  junction  of  Bartlett  and  Water 
Streets;  it  was  to  become  known  later  as  the  Lower  Wharf.  The 
new  owners  then  proceeded  to  repair  the  store,  and  also  one  on 
Union  Wharf,  of  which  they  owned  seven-sixteenths.  They  also 
built  the  so-called  New  Guinea  barn  out  of  common  stock  at  a 
cost  of  $160;  this  was  doubtless  for  storage  of  hay  for  the  horses. 
Live  stock,  including  one  colt  and  “exchange  of  two  horse,  old 
Blind  dismist,”  accounted  for  $200  in  the  inventory.  An  impor- 
tant property  was  a one-half  interest  in  the  schooner  Mechanic , 
Jr.,  used  for  carrying  both  fish  and  wood.  The  partners  held  wood, 
bark,  lumber,  and  timber  to  the  amount  of  $838;  furthermore, 
cash  and  goods  in  the  hands  of  Jabez  R.  Blanchard,  of  Richmond, 
Maine,  who  was  then  their  supplier  of  wood,  amounted  to 
$1,067.54.  Since  pork,  eggs,  bacon,  north  river  corn,  molasses, 
sugar,  coffee,  cheese,  fines,  and  leads  totaled  only  $180,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  their  main  fine  of  trade  was.  The  category,  “due 
from  book  accounts,”  totaled  $1,246.72,  while  other  notes  due 
them  amounted  to  $17.64. 

On  the  other  side,  debts  due  to  various  persons,  including 
William  and  Albert  Thorndike  for  their  share  of  the  vessel’s 
earnings  and  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  was  to  be  in  their  employ  for 

5.  Annual  statements,  drawn  up  in  January  of  each  year;  recorded  in 
the  front  or  back  of  the  ledgers. 

6.  References  to  property  are  from  the  ledgers,  deeds  still  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  records  of  deeds  in  the  Essex  County  Courthouse.  See  Essex 
County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  248,  leaf  223. 
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many  years,  amounted  to  $1,494.  The  largest  creditor  was  Sam- 
uel Pickett,  a brother  of  Richard,  who  held  two  notes  totaling 
(with  interest)  $850.  The  partners  also  recorded  that  they  had 
“thrown  into  the  stock  % the  earnings  of  Corster  Mechanic  the 
last  year  about  $400.”  It  is  of  interest  that  they  maintained  a 
separate  account  for  the  schooner  Mechanic , Jr.  and  for  the  value 
of  the  store  to  the  amount  of  $300  (totaling  $1,550);  and  this 
they  balanced  against  Samuel  Pickett's  two  notes,  leaving  a “bal- 
lance  in  favour  of  Pickett  & Edwards  on  this  acct."  of  $700.  The 
partners  had  borrowed  $1,500  from  the  Beverly  Bank  in  August, 
1827,  to  pay  for  their  part  of  the  schooner;  the  note  was  paid 
off  in  February,  1829.  In  the  first  of  the  annual  balancings  of 
each  partner’s  accounts  (different  from  those  for  the  business  as 
a whole),  they  found  that  the  Company  owed  Pickett,  $1,214.19 
and  Edwards  the  same  amount;  this  left  a balance  in  favor  of  the 
Wood  Wharf  of  $294.52.  And  they  closed  with  the  brief  note 
that  “Labour  on  our  own  land  about  eaqual  to  the  hired  men’s 
board,”  so  these  accounts  cancelled  each  other  out. 

From  Ledger  A we  can  learn  something  of  the  way  in  which 
the  partners  did  business.  There  are  pages  for  the  Wood  Wharf  in 
account  with  Pickett  & Edwards,  and  for  each  of  the  partners 
separately  in  account  with  the  Wood  Wharf.  In  effect,  each  part- 
ner was  carrying  on  business  independently,  as  far  as  accounting 
goes.  They  were  buying  and  selling,  often  the  same  commodities 
and  to  the  same  people.  Periodically  (generally  in  February  or 
March),  they  would  have  an  accounting,  equalizing  each  one’s 
payments  and  receipts  with  those  of  the  other  and  starting  out 
anew.7  Pickett  seems  to  have  been  the  more  active,  as  far  as  pages 
of  entries  goes,  and  Edwards  seems  to  have  had  the  lower  debtor 
totals.  For  instance,  in  April,  1828,  Pickett  paid  Edwards 
$123.88  to  make  their  accounts  equal,  and  then  they  both  started 
out  on  a new  accounting  period.  Between  1828  and  1838  this 
equalizing  of  accounts  did  not  coincide  with  the  annual  balancing 
of  the  firm’s  accounts,  which  took  place  in  January.  And  during 
this  period,  there  was  only  one  year  (1833)  when  the  figure 
carried  forward  after  the  equalizing  of  the  accounts  amounted  to 
more  than  $3,000. 

7.  These  accountings  are  found  scattered  through  the  ledgers.  Each 
partner  signed  the  accounting  on  the  page  bearing  his  account.  In  many 
cases  of  citing  figures  henceforth,  cents  have  been  dropped. 
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However,  the  total  assets  of  the  firm,  as  shown  in  the  annual 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  increased  steadily.  Starting  with 
$5,517  in  1829  (as  indicated  earlier),  the  assets  grew  until  in 
1843,  the  last  year  such  a figure  appears  for  this  partnership, 
they  reached  $14,948.34.  Some  of  this  increase  represents  addi- 
tional interests  in  ships;  but  the  wharfage  and  store  property 
quadrupled  in  value  in  1831  when  the  firm  acquired  the  other 
half  from  Robert  Haskell  for  $730. 8 This  property,  first  valued 
at  $400,  jumped  to  $1,600,  and  at  the  end  of  the  partnership 
was  carried  at  $2,500.  The  firm’s  share  of  Union  Wharf,  which 
was  reported  to  be  “in  bad  repair  and  but  little  used,”  increased  in 
value  only  from  $200  to  $250.  A portion  of  the  Whittredge 
wharf  (adjoining  to  the  west)  and  of  the  fishyard  (along  what  is 
now  Lothrop  Street),  both  held  with  Elliott  Woodberry  from 
1 830, 9 were  valued  together  at  $900  in  1845.  Additional  proper- 
ty included  Morgan  Beach  (acquired,  1832,  value,  $200)  and 
the  Claxton  House  (1839,  $55°)*  Horses  and  carts  dropped  in 
value  from  $500  to  $400;  perhaps  this  represented  loss  of  a 
horse.  Debts  due  the  store  and  wharf  fluctuated,  with  a low  of 
$1,246  in  1829,  the  first  year  the  figure  is  given,  and  a high 
of  $4,371  in  1840.  Notes  due  the  Company  also  varied,  with  the 
high  points,  $554  and  $669  being  reached  at  the  end  of  the  peri- 
od under  review.  Holdings  of  general  store  goods,  with  occasional 
flyers  in  pork  or  oil,  gradually  increased  until  in  1836  they  came 
to  over  a thousand  dollars.  Values  of  salt,  fish,  and  cable  were 
generally  listed  with  the  entries  for  the  ships  concerned. 

Such  is  a broad  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  business,  but 
what  of  the  day-to-day  activities?  We  can  imagine  the  firm’s  em- 
ployees busy  at  many  tasks,  depending  on  the  season — outfitting 
vessels  and  their  crews  for  their  spring  and  fall  fishing  voyages; 
hauling  the  catch  to  the  fish  flakes  for  drying  and  subsequent  sale; 
unloading  wood  brought  up  from  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  by  sea; 
cutting  the  wood  in  cords  and  carting  it  to  its  purchasers.10  With 
teams  of  horses  and  laborers  available,  there  were  calls  for  general 

8.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  book  259, 
leaf  287.  Wharves  in  this  area  were  earlier  owned  by  John  Glover  and 
Israel  Thorndike. 

9.  Ibid,  book  256,  leaves  304-305. 

10.  Howe,  op.  cit.,  p.  319,  describes  the  typical  activity  of  small-town 
merchants  and  importers. 
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carting,  for  plowing,  for  farm  and  road  work;  such  phrases  as 
"carting  seastuff”  (seaweed  for  manure),  or  "seaduds”  (seamens 
belongings)  are  frequently  found  in  the  ledgers.  There  were  many 
accounts  in  which  the  credits  were  for  labor,  on  fish,  splitting 
wood,  and  the  like,  and  the  debits  were  for  wood,  flour,  molasses, 
and  even  “i  bunch  beanpoles.”  In  the  early  years  there  were  only 
a few  full-time  employees,  who  were  paid  by  the  month.  One  was 
Andrew  Cleaves,  who  was  to  work  for  the  firm  until  early  1872; 
he  came  to  work  in  April,  1827,  at  $10  a month,  and  in  October 
$3.04  was  debited  for  "lost  time  training  and  at  Home  sick  about 
8 days.”  James  Butnam  began  work  in  December,  1829,  at  $14 
a month  "and  find  his  own  grog  & washing  & mending.”  Both  of 
the  partners  boarded  laborers  in  their  homes  at  various  times,  and 
in  1839  they  acquired  the  first  of  several  houses  which  they 
rented  to  employees. 

The  firm’s  customers  represented  at  one  time  or  another  many 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  town  itself  and  several 
of  its  organizations.  In  fact,  much  information  of  local  interest 
may  be  obtained  from  the  headings  alone,  such  as  "Mrs.  Kenney, 
the  peppermint  woman,”  or  "Thomas  Cross,  one  of  Robert  Hodg- 
don’s  crew.”  Such  entries  as  "The  Mann  Dead — Widow  Poor  8c 
the  bill  lost,”  or  "Lost  by  the  bottle,”  or  "agreed  to  pay  wen  pen- 
tion  became  due  in  March”  reflect  the  uncertainties  of  business  in 
any  time.  Transactions  often  took  the  form  of  barter;  thus  Samuel 
Turner  supplied  bread  for  the  vessels  in  return  for  wood;  Nehe- 
miah  Roundy  furnished  shoes,  also  for  wood;  and  Ezra  Batchelder, 
a blacksmith,  mended  iron  objects.  Often  several  years  would 
elapse  before  accounts  would  be  finally  balanced. 

In  January,  1844,  Abraham  Edwards  decided  to  retire  from 
business,  and  John  Pickett  purchased  his  share  in  the  partnership. 
John,  who  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old,  had  been  carrying  on 
the  sail  loft  and  owning  shares  in  vessels  for  and  with  his  Uncle 
Richard  for  some  time.  He  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  sail  loft  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.11  When  he  became 

11.  The  collection  includes  a house  and  sail  loft  ledger  (1817-1844) 
for  Richard  Pickett  alone,  and  sail  loft  ledger  and  daybook  for  Richard  and 
John,  starting  in  1838.  A deed  of  1846  designates  Richard  as  “merchant,” 
John  as  “sailmaker.”  Abner  Forbes,  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts,  2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1852,  lists  Richard  as  “sailmaker  by  trade;  but  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  business”;  and  states  his  worth  as  $50,000. 
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twenty-one,  in  1828,  he  received  $672.32  from  his  father’s  estate; 
his  brother,  Thomas,  and  his  half-sister,  Sally  Ann,  received  simi- 
lar amounts.  John  married  in  1832  Martha  Forms;  she  died  in 
childbirth  two  years  later,  and  the  baby  lived  only  a month.  In 
1838  he  married  Susan  Clark,  of  Salisbury.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren, but  took  as  a foster  child  Mrs.  Pickett’s  niece,  Susan  Bailey. 
Inserted  in  Ledger  A of  the  new  partnership  is  the  following  note, 
signed  by  John,  from  which  a fragment  has  already  been  quoted: 

In  January  1844  I gave  a note  to  Richard  Pickett  for  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  full  for  one  half  of  the  teams, 
one  third  of  Sch.  Mechanic,  3/8  of  Sch.  7th  Son,  % of 
Sch.  Paragon  and  bonus  paid  to  Abram  Edwards.  Messrs. 
Richard  Pickett  and  Abram  Edwards  had  been  in  partner- 
ship for  quite  a number  of  years  in  the  wood  and  teaming 
business  and  owning  vessels  together  from  1815;  and  Mr. 
Edwards  wishing  to  sell  out  and  close  up,  Uncle  Richard 
bought  him  out  and  then  sold  to  me  for  which  I gave  the 
above  note.12 

The  new  partnership  was  to  last  until  Richard  Pickett’s  death, 
in  1864.  The  partners  did  not  attempt  to  equalize  accounts,  and 
John  was  the  more  active  partner,  at  least  as  far  as  the  size  of 
the  sums  opposite  his  name  in  the  annual  January  statement  in- 
dicates. These  figures  do  not,  however,  show  earnings,  and  the 
only  evidence  we  have  of  the  firm’s  growth  is  still  the  annual  total- 
ing of  assets.  This  figure  starts  at  $13,913  in  1845  and  increases 
to  $68,945  in  ^65,  when  the  partnership  ends.  The  only  years 
for  which  there  were  decreases  were  1847  (less  than  a hundred 
dollars),  i860  (about  two  thousand),  and  1862  (three  thous- 
and). The  Beverly  Citizen  of  December  31,  1864,  listed  the  in- 
come of  certain  of  the  leading  citizens,  after  “house  rent,  in- 
surance, taxes,  interest  and  repairs  on  property,  and  what  the 
law  allows  for  living  expenses”  had  been  deducted;  the  amount 
for  John  Pickett  was  $3,127,  for  Richard,  $5,769. 

A milestone  in  the  growth  of  the  firm  occurred  in  1853  when 
tidal  flats  bought  of  Pyam  Lovett,  5/8  of  the  Briscoe  Wharf  and 
other  properties  were  combined  to  make  a new  wharf  and  stores. 
The  new  property  was  at  the  junction  of  Cabot,  Water  and  Front 
Streets,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  old  one;  the  latter 

12.  Ledger  A,  p.  115.  Edwards  died  on  September  19,  1872. 
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then  became  known  as  the  lower  wharf,  and  was  used  mainly 
for  activities  concerned  with  the  fishing  trade.  The  ‘upland, 
beach  and  flats”  were  purchased  in  1850  for  $500;  the  wharf, 
known  as  Stone  and  Davis’s  wharf,  and  before  that  as  Briscoe 
wharf,  was  acquired  for  $150.  Since  the  firm  had  purchased  only 
5/8  of  the  wharf,  a partition  was  necessary,  and  on  January  17, 
1853,  three  Beverly  citizens  designated  the  westerly  section  as 
the  Pickett  property.  Israel  A.  and  James  Stone  kept  a store  on 
the  other  portion,  and  on  August  12,  of  the  same  year,  they  sold 
their  section  to  the  Picketts  for  $500,  reserving  the  right  to  keep 
the  southerly  half  and  the  second  story  until  June,  1854,  at  the 
same  rent,  and  providing  that  James  might  use  this  area  for  five 
years  at  $12  a year.  Earlier  (in  April,  1853)  the  Picketts  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  build  a wharf  on  the  flats,  extending  to  14 % 
feet  of  water  at  low  water  into  the  harbor.13  The  components  of  the 
new  wharf  were  valued  at  only  $1,000  in  1853,  the  new  wharf 
itself  at  $3,400  in  1854,  at  $5,000  in  1855,  and  at  $7,000  from 
1856.  The  firm  had  also,  in  1850,  acquired  Elliott  Woodberry’s 
interest  in  fish  flakes  and  other  properties  originally  purchased, 
jointly  with  him,  from  Livermore  and  Thomas  Whittredge;  they 
completed  the  Whittredge  purchase  in  18 58. 14 

Several  other  properties,  in  addition  to  shares  in  vessels,  were 
acquired  during  this  partnership.  Some  of  these,  houses  not  far 
from  the  wharves,  were  rented  to  employees;  others  seem  to  have 
been  purely  for  investment.  In  the  former  category  were  the 
Tibbetts  House  (1846,  value,  $825),  the  Cleaves  House  on 
Lothrop  Street  (1850,  value,  $856),  and  probably  a Lovett  Street 
house,  listed  only  for  the  years  1853  to  1859.  More  substantial 
property  included  a Bartlett  Street  house  (i860,  lot  valued  at 
$600,  house  at  $1,200),  a Rantoul  Street  house  (1862, 
$2,000),  and  the  Bell  Building  on  Bartlett  Street  (1853, 
$3,200).  This  last  property  included  a hall  for  entertainments, 
a reading  room,  and  at  various  times  a grocery  and  an  oyster 

13.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  424,  leaf  230,  book  441,  leaf 
270,  book  471,  leaf  195,  book  482,  leaf  26.  An  1856  wall  map  of  Essex 
County,  by  H.  F.  Walling,  shows  the  new  wharf;  there  are  eleven  other 
wharves  along  Water  Street. 

14.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  431,  leaves  266-267,  book  570, 
leaves  249-251. 
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saloon.15  The  firm  purchased  some  land  alone,  such  as  the  Hollow 
lot  (i 86 1,  $700),  land  on  Rantoul  Street  (i860,  $30),  and 
land  near  the  Rubber  Factory  (1855,  $400).  Horses  and  carts, 
valued  at  $450  at  the  start  of  the  period,  increased  in  value  to 
$900  (representing  seven  horses)  at  the  end.  A carryall  and  a 
two-wheel  chaise  (value  of  both,  $150)  are  listed  separately  in 
1864.  Starting  in  i860,  various  bonds  are  listed,  including  U.S. 
bonds,  and  bonds  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  St.  Louis,  and 
Brooklyn.  In  1853  the  partners  began  to  total  their  assets  in  ves- 
sels, property,  and  miscellany.  Property  worth  totaled  that  year 
$4,340;  by  1865  it  came  to  $9,614.  The  total  value  of  bonds 
held  increased  rapidly  during  the  Civil  War,  until  in  1865  it 
reached  $20,290;  the  firm’s  equity  in  schooners  declined  during 
the  same  period. 

Suppliers  of  imported  goods  for  the  store,  such  as  rice,  tobacco 
and  coffee,  during  this  time  were  Hayward  & Osgood,  of  Boston. 
But  local  goods  continued  to  be  acquired  at  times  by  a process  of 
barter.  Irish  names  begin  to  appear  among  the  laborers;  they  in- 
cluded Lynch,  Foley,  and  James  Lehair,  “Irish  teamer.”  A fire, 
which  fortunately  proved  not  too  serious,  occurred  in  January, 
1862;  the  local  paper  reported  that  it  started  on  a Saturday  night, 
during  a storm,  and  was  caused  by  the  wetting  of  lime.16  The 
storehouse  of  R.  & J.  Pickett,  on  the  wharf  near  Water  Street, 
and  Mr.  Cushing’s  wheelwright  shop  were  destroyed.  This  inci- 
dent is  an  indication  of  the  growing  business  in  lime  and  sand; 
much  of  the  former  came  from  Rockland,  Maine.  A record  of  an- 
nual receipts  of  these  items  first  appears  in  the  ledgers  in  1861; 
at  this  time  981  casks  of  lime  and  438  tons  of  sand  were  re- 
corded. But  coal  was  coming  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  firm, 
as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  with  the  building  of  shoe  factories 
in  the  town  and  of  summer  estates  of  wealthy  Bostonians  along 
the  shore  at  Beverly  Farms.  The  Civil  War,  in  addition  to  its  ef- 
fects on  the  firm’s  investments,  is  reflected  in  the  ledgers  in  such 
accounts  as  one  with  a man  invalided  home,  and  dealings  with 
the  Soldiers  Fund. 

15.  A note  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society  states  that  the  building,  on 
the  corner  of  Cabot  and  Bartlett  Streets,  was  built  in  1839.  See  also  Stone, 
op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

16.  The  clipping,  for  which  no  day  of  the  month  or  source  is  shown,  is 
pasted  in  a ledger;  126  casks  of  lime  were  lost. 
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Richard  Pickett  died  on  December  20,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
84.  He  was  twice  married,  and  the  only  child  to  survive  him  was 
a son,  born  of  the  second  marriage,  when  his  father  was  sixty- 
nine.  The  child  was  sickly,  and  he  died  three  years  after  his 
father  (in  1867),  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  proved  necessary  to 
partition  the  partnership  property,  and  Charles  A.  Kilham,  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  and  Joseph  Wilson  were  chosen  to  do  the  job.17 
John  Pickett  was  assigned  the  following  property:  y2  Cleaves  house 
($375),  balance  of  the  Hill  lot  ($500),  new  wharf  ($6,000), 
the  Hollow  lot  ($700),  the  lot  near  the  Rubber  Factory  ($850), 
and  a small  lot  on  Rantoul  Street ($60), making  a total  of  $8,485. 
As  trustee  for  the  Richard  Pickett  estate  John  Pickett  was  as- 
signed: the  other  half  of  the  Cleaves  house  ($375),  the  McFarlin 
house  ($850),  the  house  on  the  Hill  lot  ($1,200),  Bell’s  hall 
($3,200),  and  a house  and  land  on  Rantoul  Street  ($2,000), 
making  a total  of  $7,625.  John  Pickett  turned  over  $430,  bal- 
ancing the  accounts  at  $8,055.  The  homestead  on  Cabot  Street 
(now  65  Cabot)  valued  at  $3,300,  and  the  McFarlin  house  went 
finally  to  Joanna  Pickett,  the  widow.  The  first  annual  statement 
after  Richard  Pickett’s  death  (1865)  shows  that  John  Pickett 
was  assigned,  in  addition  to  real  property,  shares  in  vessels  worth 
$6,800,  salt  worth  $500,  U.S.  notes  valued  at  $5,550,  two  shares 
of  Laconia  Factory  stock  worth  $1,000,  and  goods  valued  at 
$5,528.  His  share  of  debts  due  the  store  was  $9,792,  and  he 
was  credited  with  $3,000  in  cash.  The  value  of  each  of  the 
former  partner’s  holdings  was  thus  $40,225,  or  $80,450  for  the 
partnership  as  a whole.18 

In  1865  John  Pickett’s  nephew,  Horace  Whipple  Woodberry 

17.  The  partition  was  dated  January  30,  1866.  Essex  County  Probate 
Records,  book  697,  leaf  83. 

18.  By  will,  dated  February  16,  1861,  Richard  Pickett  made  John  Pick- 
ett sole  executor.  He  left  his  wife  the  household  goods,  the  use  of  the  dwell- 
ing house,  $3,000  in  cash,  and  the  income  on  $8,000,  “in  lieu  of  dower.” 
She  evidently  chose  to  take  the  homestead  and  the  McFarlin  house  outright. 
Richard  left  John  § the  Haskell  wharf,  all  his  part  in  the  Whittredge  wharf 
(valued  together  at  $850  in  an  inventory  accompanying  the  partition),  and 
\ Morgan  Beach,  “and  of  the  banking  opposite  above  Water  St.”  He  gave 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Beverly  $1,000,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society.  The  remainder  was  to  be  administered  by  the  executor 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  on  the  death  of  the  son,  to  go  to  the  heirs  at 
law.  The  will  was  still  being  administered  as  late  as  1896,  when  Horace 
W.  Woodberry,  John’s  nephew,  was  made  administrator.  Essex  County 
Probate  Records,  book  423,  leaf  293. 
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(son  of  his  half-sister,  Sally  Ann,  who  married  Stephen  Wood- 
berry),  came  to  work  for  him.  Horace  was  then  sixteen;  three 
years  later  his  annual  salary  was  $375.  By  1876  Horace  felt  well 
enough  established  to  marry  Margaret  Roundy,  daughter  of 
George  Roundy,  shoemaker  and  lumber  dealer.19  They  acquired 
the  Richard  Pickett  home,  John  Pickett  building  a new  home  next 
door.  About  1874  Jesse  G.  Trask,  who  married  Susan  Bailey, 
John  Pickett’s  foster  child,  began  to  work  for  him  also.  And  in 
1877  Woodberry  and  Trask  were  made  partners,  each  holding 
one-quarter  to  John  Pickett’s  half.  For  the  period  1865  to  1877 
figures  as  to  yearly  income  are  not  available,  but  with  the  new 
partnership  they  become  so.  The  annual  return,  to  be  divided 
among  the  partners,  extends  from  a high  of  $7,100  in  1880  to  a 
low  of  $4,000  in  1886;  the  average  was  about  $6,000. 

The  physical  growth  of  the  property  during  this  period  reflects 
the  increasing  dependence  on  coal  for  fuel.  Thus,  in  1875,  the 
new  wharf  (just  twenty  years  old)  was  enlarged  by  filling  in  and 
extending  piers.20  In  1883  the  town  conducted  a measurement 
of  the  wharves,  obtaining  figures  at  1 5 feet  from  the  end  of  each 
wharf  at  low  tide.  The  Pickett  wharves  (lower  two  at  1 1 y2  feet 
and  12%  feet  and  upper  at  13%  feet)  compared  favorably  with 
the  others  in  the  area.  In  1885  the  old  or  lower  wharves  were 
connected,  making  a larger  area  for  storage  of  coal  for  industrial 
use;  however,  the  names  Haskell  and  Whittredge  continued  to  be 
used  on  occasion.21  Even  this  was  not  enough,  and  on  March  31, 
1886,  it  is  recorded  that  “J°hn  Pickett  commenced  to  lay  the 
stone  for  his  wharf”;22  this  was  evidently  a rebuilding  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  main  wharf.  In  its  heyday  the  Pickett  wharf  property 
included:  the  lower  wharf  and  store,  and  a large  warehouse  (later 

19.  George  Roundy  was  a son  of  Nehemiah  and  Margaret  Pickett 
Roundy;  thus  Horace  Woodberry  and  his  bride  were  second  cousins.  George 
married  three  times,  and  had  seven  daughters  and  a son.  His  lumber  wharf 
was  not  far  from  the  Pickett  wharf,  and  his  home  (built  by  Captain 
Nourse)  was  near  the  Richard  Pickett  house  on  lower  Cabot  Street.  The 
collection  includes  three  Roundy  account  books.  In  early  years  Horace 
spelled  his  name  Woodbury,  but  later  adopted  the  spelling  Woodberry. 
Elliott  Woodberry,  who  owned  fish  yards  with  Pickett  & Edwards,  was  not 
a close  relation. 

20.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  922,  leaf  275;  a plan  is  also 
on  file  there. 

21.  A plan  of  the  1885  consolidation  is  in  Essex  County  Courthouse, 
Record  Book  1928,  p.  600. 

22.  Clipping  in  front  of  volume,  Pickett  Coal,  ledger  A. 
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torn  down)  across  from  it;  the  upper  wharf,  with  a store  on  the 
street  frontage,  coal  sheds,  stable,  office  building,  and  warehouse 
for  cured  fish;  and  across  the  street,  buildings  for  the  storage  of 
coal  and  lime. 

Although  the  valuation  of  the  wharves  and  stores  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  annual  statement  after  1865,  values  for  tax  purposes 
are  available  from  1876.  Thus  the  new  wharf,  with  its  enlarge- 
ment, is  valued  at  $8,000;  in  1881,  it  dropped  to  $6,300,  but  in 
1886  it  increased  to  $7,050.  The  coal  sheds  on  the  north  side  of 
Water  Street  are  valued  at  about  $700,  and  on  the  wharf  at  about 
$1,600  during  the  years  1876  to  1886.  Land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street  is  valued  at  $800,  then  is  reduced  to  $400.  The 
stables  are  valued  at  $900  or  $1,000,  and  the  store,  remaining 
constant,  at  $2,000.  The  steam  engine,  valued  at  $400  in  1876, 
increased  to  $700  in  1884;  in  1885  a new  engine  was  acquired, 
and  in  1886  a boiler.  These  properties,  together  with  the  chute 
pictured  in  the  1886  view  of  Beverly,23  indicate  mechanization 
(at  least  in  part)  of  the  unloading  of  coal.  But  methods  of  de- 
livery were  still  the  same,  and  the  inventory  records  at  various 
times  a large  wagon  and  sled,  wheelbarrows  and  tubs,  and  a pung. 
The  number  of  horses  varied  from  eight  to  ten;  there  is  a note  in 
one  of  the  ledgers:  "by  horse  that  we  call  Duke,  Mr.  P.  having 
bought  a new7  horse  he  left  the  Duke  down  here  to  carry  coal 
out.”24  Taxes  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  a thousand  amounted 
to  around  $200  each  year. 

A certain  amount  of  real  property,  not  connected  with  the 
w7harves,  w7as  acquired  during  this  period.  In  1868  John  Pickett 
purchased  Elliott  Woodberry’s  holdings  in  land  and  fish  flakes 
on  both  sides  of  Lothrop  Street.  He  did  not  hold  this  area  long, 
for  at  that  time  Israel  Lefavour  wras  building  homes  on  the  site, 
overlooking  the  harbor.25  Richard  Pickett,  as  we  have  noted, 
moved  his  house  from  this  area  nearly  a half-century  earlier;  but 
customs  change,  and  as  the  need  for  fish  flakes  declined,  the  val- 
ue of  the  ocean  view  increased.  In  1883  an  important  step  was 
taken  with  the  acquisition  of  property  at  the  corner  of  Milton  and 

23.  A copy  hangs  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 

24.  John  Pickett,  ledger  6,  p.  3. 

25.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.  (Philadelphia, 
1888),  Chap.  XL VIII,  Beverly,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  p.  748.  To  be  re- 
ferred to  as  Ober. 
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Cabot  Streets,  to  serve  as  an  up-town  office.  The  cost  was  $2,800, 
and  each  of  the  partners  owned  one-third.  An  interesting  entry 
for  1883  records  a charge  to  Whitcomb  and  Carter,  who  main- 
tained a hardware  store  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity,  for  “use 
of  the  telephone.”26 

After  1877,  when  Woodberry  and  Trask  joined  the  firm,  ac- 
counting became  somewhat  fuller  and  also  more  streamlined. 
Small  bills  (under  $10)  are  grouped  as  “Sundry  bills”;  charges  to 
Boston  owners  of  Beverly  estates  are  listed  as  “Boston  bills.”  In 
some  of  the  later  ledgers,  accounts  for  the  employees  come  first, 
followed  by  accounts  for  the  larger  customers  for  coal,  then  the 
small  accounts,  and  finally  entries  for  shipping  interests.  Receipts 
of  coal  and  wood  are  broken  down  into  types,  and  there  is  fuller 
information  on  prices  of  coal.  There  are  more  cash  transactions, 
and  commodities  dealt  in  are  chiefly  coal,  wood,  lime,  and  sand, 
except  for  the  outfitting  of  vessels.  Employees,  only  a few  of  whom 
were  on  annual  or  monthly  salary,  remained  with  the  firm  for 
long  periods.  Andrew  Cleaves,  who  had  been  with  the  company 
almost  from  the  start,  died  early  in  1872.  There  is  a note  in  the 
ledger  of  1883  concerning  the  death  of  Cornelius  Foley,  who  had 
worked  for  27  years  (since  May,  1856);  “sent  his  daughter  2 ft. 
pine  wood  sawed  and  1 ton  hard  stove  coal  to  settle  all  demands 
of  her  father.”27  Thomas  Pickett,  brother  of  John,  worked  for  the 
firm  until  his  death  in  1878.  The  Beverly  Citizen  reports  that, 
on  John  Pickett’s  eightieth  birthday  in  1887,  his  employees, 
headed  by  Edward  Brown  and  Michael  Harrington,  presented  him 
with  a gold-headed  cane.28  The  practice  of  renting  houses  to  em- 
ployees seems  to  have  continued,  at  least  on  a small  scale. 

John  Pickett  died  on  December  3,  1887,  not  long  after  his 
eightieth  birthday.  His  life  was  a full  one,  not  only  in  business, 
but  in  civic  activities  as  well.  He  had  served  the  town  as  assessor, 
representative,  and  selectman;  he  had  been  a director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Beverly  National  Bank;  vice  president  of  the  Beverly 
Savings  Bank;  a fireman,  and  member  of  the  board  of  firewards; 
and  a member  of  the  Beverly  Light  Infantry.  An  indication  of  the 
span  of  his  life  and  of  his  interests  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 

26.  John  Pickett,  ledger  6,  p.  596;  the  charge  was  $2.50  a month. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

28.  Beverly  Citizen,  November  12,  1887.  Harrington  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  firm  for  thirty-seven  years. 
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was  present  when  Robert  Rantoul,  Sr.,  welcomed  Lafayette  to 
Beverly  in  1824,  and  when  Daneil  Webster  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  1825.  An  account,  written  not 
long  before  his  death,  mentions  his  “courtesy,  diligence,  and  in- 
telligence,” and  the  local  paper  called  him  “one  of  the  best  known 
coal  dealers  in  New  England.”29 

His  will,  dated  February  13,  1886,  was  a lengthy  one;  a con- 
servative estimate  lists  cash,  $10,100;  bonds,  $11,000;  stocks, 
$30,000;  and  other  property,  $20,000,  totaling  $7 1,100. 30  He 
left  small  bequests  to  various  charities,  including  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  the  Fisher  Charitable  Society,  and  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Deaf  Mutes,  the  last  two  both  of  Beverly.  An 
interesting  bequest,  in  view  of  his  business,  was  $400  to  the  Bev- 
erly Fuel  Society,  the  income  to  be  used  for  fuel  for  the  needy.  He 
left  $100  each  to  men  employed  at  the  wharf  for  at  least  a year, 
and  the  same  amount  to  many  cousins  and  children  of  nieces  and 
nephews.  But  the  significant  bequests,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business,  were  those  to  Horace  W.  Woodberry  and  to  Susie 
E.  Trask,  wife  of  Jesse  G.  Trask.  To  the  former  he  left  one-half 
the  new  wharf,  with  coal  sheds,  etc.;  10  shares  Beverly  National 
Bank,  10  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy,  1 Union  Pacific 
bond,  1 Oregon  bond,  and  $400  in  cash;  to  the  latter  he  left  10 
shares  Beverly  National  Bank,  20  shares  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  10  shares  Pulman  Palace  Car  Co.,  10  shares  Traders 
National  Bank,  and  $3,000  in  stocks  and  bonds,  “as  she  may 
select.”  To  her  son,  John  Pickett  Trask,  who  was  to  die  young,  he 
left  45  shares,  divided  among  five  banks,  and  $5,000  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  as  he  might  select.  To  her  mother  (his  wife’s  sister)  he  left 
his  home  on  Cabot  Street,  adjoining  the  house  his  Uncle  Richard 
had  moved  from  the  shore,  plus  30  shares,  a bond,  and  $500  in 
cash.  The  remainder  was  to  go  to  Horace  Woodberry  and  Mrs. 
Trask;  Austin  D.  Kilham  and  George  Roundy  (Woodberry’s 

29.  Ober,  op.  cit.,  p.  767:  Beverly  Citizen,  December  10,  1887. 

30.  A copy  of  the  will  (a  clipping)  is  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
Also  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  457,  leaf  63.  Bonds  included: 
3 Oregon  Improvement,  4 Union  Pacific,  2 Old  Colony  RR,  1 Cincinnati, 
1 St.  Louis.  Stocks  included:  20  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  30  Chicago, 
Burlington  8c  Quincy  RR,  10  Eagle  National  Bank,  Boston,  10  Traders 
National  Bank,  Boston,  10  Salem  National  Bank,  30  First  National  Bank, 
Salem,  7 Revere  National  Bank,  Boston,  10  First  National  Bank,  Danvers, 
58  Beverly  National  Bank,  and  12  Mercantile  National  Bank,  Salem. 
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father-in-law)  were  named  executors.  With  Jesse  Trask’s  one- 
quarter  interest  in  the  business,  the  Trask  family  holdings  were 
thus  considerable.  Even  after  Mr.  Trask’s  withdrawal  from  the 
partnership  (in  1895),  he  and  his  wi^e  owned  one-half  the  Mil- 
ton  Street  property,  and  she  one-half  the  Haskell  wharf. 

Trask  and  Woodberry  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to  Pickett 
Coal  Company,  by  which  it  was  to  be  known  for  the  rest  of  its 
existence.  But  the  partnership  of  the  two  men  was  to  last  only 
seven  years,  the  shortest  combination  in  the  history  of  the  firm. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  main  wharf,  begun  by  John  Pickett  in 
1886,  was  continued;  by  1892,  $10,732  had  been  expended  on 
it.  The  partners  set  up  an  account  of  rent  for  the  wharf;  the  sum 
was  $2,000  in  1894.  Quarters  on  the  wharf  were  also  rented  to 
a few  of  the  employees.  In  October,  1887,  the  old  sail  loft  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Bartlett  Streets,  across  from  the 
lower  wharf,  was  taken  down.31  In  her  diary  for  March  27, 
1888,  Martha  Jane  Remmonds  (sister  to  George  Roundy  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Pickett)  wrote: 

Grandfather  Pickett’s  sail-loft  at  the  corner  of  Water  & 
Bartlett  Streets  has  been  taken  down.  It  was  over  a century 
and  a half  old,  and  was  removed  in  order  to  widen  the  street, 
one  man  was  hurt  when  the  chimney  fell.  I have  heard 
mother  speak  of  being  down,  in  the  loft  to  see  the  men  at 
work  making  sails,  when  she  was  a young  miss.32 

In  1891  a building  acquired  from  Quiner,  who  had  owned  the 
first  wharf  from  the  bridge,  was  moved  to  a lot  opposite  the  Pickett 
wharf;  horses  had  been  acquired  from  Quiner  earlier.  A permit 
was  issued  that  same  year  for  construction  of  a bulkhead.  A 
souvenir  issue  of  the  Beverly  Citizen , for  March  5,  1892,  de- 
scribes the  business  as  of  that  date:  there  were  two  wharves  and 
sheds,  with  a capacity  for  10,000  tons  of  coal;  13  horses,  lime, 
cement,  drain  pipe,  as  well  as  coal  and  lumber;  and  two  fishing 
vessels.  These  were  doubtless  the  Margaret  (1888)  and  the  D.  A. 
Wilson  (1869);  the  Mabel  D.  Hines,  the  last  of  a long  line,  was 
not  built  until  1893. 

Summary  accounts  are  available  for  1893  t0  1895;  that  for 

31.  A note  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  signed  C.H.K.,  states  that 
the  loft  and  store  were  built  by  William  Bartlett  about  1760. 

32.  Manuscript  in  the  author’s  possession. 
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1893  shows  bills  due  the  firm  of  $26,000,  and  notes  owed  to 
banks  of  $19,000.  Woodberry’s  account  stood  at  $14,000,  and 
Trask’s  at  $5,000;  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  owed  to  Mrs.  Trask 
and  Woodberry  (representing  their  share  in  the  estate),  leaving 
$6,770  due  to  each  of  the  partners.  Woodberry  and  Trask  brought 
in  two  members  of  the  family  on  a salary  basis;  George  E.  Pickett, 
son  of  Thomas  (died  1878),  began  work  in  1889  at  $500  a year; 
and  Alonzo  Woodbury  (for  so  he  spelled  the  name),  nephew  of 
Horace,  began  in  1890,  also  at  $500.  George  Roundy  died  in 
1891,  and  Woodberry  served  as  executor  of  his  father-in-law’s  es- 
tate. About  this  time  the  Woodberry  family  had  moved  into  the 
Roundy  home  at  53  Cabot  Street,  and  some  of  the  younger  Roundy 
sisters  became  part  of  the  household.  Woodberry,  like  his  uncle, 
John  Pickett,  was  active  in  town  affairs,  serving  on  the  last  Board 
of  Selectmen  and  the  first  Board  of  Aldermen,  when  Beverly  be- 
came a city  in  1894. 

In  1895  Jesse  Trask  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  partnership; 
his  letter  to  his  partner  relating  how  this  might  be  carried  out  sur- 
vives: 

Beverly  March  20th,  1895 

Friend  Woodberry 

The  partnership  between  us  terminates  Mar.  31/95.  The 
settlement  will  take  time  & patience. 

To  do  all  this  I think  it  best  to  have  some  plan. 

First.  All  the  Cash  received  on  Bills,  Notes  & Accounts  of 
whatever  nature  due  Mar.  31/95  to  be  entered  on  the  Cash 
Book  as  usual  and  the  same  to  be  deposited  daily  in  the 
Bank  and  to  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Notes 
Bills  & Accounts  against  the  firm. 

Should  think  it  might  be  well  to  pay  all  Bills  by  check  as  an 
additional  Receipt. 

Cash  Balance  in  Bank  Apr  1/95  to  be  used  to  pay  the  out- 
standing a/c’s.  The  successor  to  The  Pickett  Coal  Co.  open- 
ing a new  Bank  account.  The  amount  due  Mrs.  Susie  E. 
Trask  as  per  Ledger  (H.W.W.  & S.E.  Trask  a/c)  is  included 
in  the  Accounts  to  be  settled  before  either  partner  draw  out 
the  Cash  on  hand  & receivable  until  the  Accounts  are  settled. 
Also  the  Interest  on  Loan  of  Mrs.  Susie  E.  Trask  now  stand- 
ing to  the  Cr.  a/c  of  J.  G.  Trask. 

The  Collateral  at  the  Banks  to  be  returned  to  Mrs.  Susie  E. 
Trask  as  soon  as  possible.  Either  partner  to  sign  the  Firm 
name  and  have  full  power  in  settling  outstanding  accounts. 
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Matters  of  importance  no  doubt  have  been  left  out  in  this 
sheet  that  can  be  pleasantly  & satisfactorily  arranged  to  both 
of  us.  And  wishing  you  success  in  all  your  future  business  I 
am 

Your  Friend  as  ever 
J.  G.  Trask 

The  withdrawal  of  Jesse  Trask’s  assets  from  the  business  took 
time.  He  is  credited  in  August,  1896  “by  bill  for  coal,  wood, 
$2,324,”  and  in  November,  1896  “by  bill  of  horses,  harnesses, 
office  furniture,  etc.,  $1,172”  and  “by  Pictou  coal  on  hand  April 
1,  1895  (y2  of  which  is  J.  G.  T.)  $109. 80. ”33  The  final  settle- 
ment did  not  take  place  until  March  4,  1904,  when  Woodberry 
notes  that  each  partner  had  received  $5,161.  At  that  time  he  re- 
corded: “W.  to  take  the  old  accounts,  he  to  pay  one  hundred  to 
said  Trask.  Said  W.  assumed  J.  G.  T.’s  half  of  note  at  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  Salem,  $400;  also  receipted  this  bill”  (for 
$308. 5 3). 34  Jesse  Trask  died  just  over  a year  later,  on  March  19, 
1905.  His  widow  wished  to  withdraw  her  holdings  from  the  busi- 
ness also,  and  this  was  a serious  blow  to  Woodberry.  To  meet 
various  obligations  he  had  taken  out  a mortgage  from  the  Beverly 
National  Bank  of  $10,000  in  1901  (paid  in  1911),  and  one  of 
$3,000  from  the  Beverly  Savings  Bank  in  1905  (paid  in  1910). 
In  1908  he  acquired  Mrs.  Trask’s  % interest  in  the  wharf  and 
y2  interest  in  the  land  and  buildings  across  the  street  from  the 
wharf,  taking  out  a mortgage  on  his  property  from  the  Salem  Sav- 
ings Bank  in  the  amount  of  $15,000  (released  on  March  23, 
191 1).35  That  same  year  he  sold  the  Milton  Street  property,  which 
had  served  as  an  uptown  office,  to  John  F.  Hill,  jeweler. 

When  he  took  over  the  business,  Woodberry  decided  to  keep 
the  same  firm  name,  but  he  renumbered  the  ledgers  from  1895. 
A form  billhead  of  1900  is  in  the  collection;  it  reads:  “successors 
to  John  Pickett,  established  1844,”  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 

33.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  1,  pp.  239,  652. 

34.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  4,  p.  329. 

35.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  book  1928,  leaves  342-343;  a plan 
of  1891  is  included.  The  dimensions  of  the  main  Pickett  Coal  Co.  wharf 
in  1908  were:  Water  St.,  263  feet;  heirs  of  J.  L.  Foster,  307  feet;  sea, 
260  feet;  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown,  296  feet.  There  was  a slip  for  the  un- 
loading of  vessels. 
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business  really  went  back  to  1827. 36  In  1895  there  were  fifteen 
wharf  employees,  only  one  of  whom  received  regular  wages. 
Cornelius  Brown  received  $47.75  for  an  occasional  full  month’s 
work.  By  1906  three  of  the  fifteen  had  dropped  from  the  roll, 
and  by  1910  the  wharf  employees  were  down  to  a half  dozen. 
At  one  time  there  were  four  Browns,  three  Colemans,  and  two 
Birminghams  on  the  roll.  George  E.  Pickett  and  Alonzo  O.  Wood- 
bury continued  as  clerks  and  weighers,  on  a salary  basis.  Wood- 
berry’s  friendly  and  informal  relation  with  his  employees  is  shown 
by  their  action  on  his  fiftieth  birthday,  October  31,  1899.  Led  by 
Tim  Birmingham,  they  came  into  the  office  and  stated  that  they 
had  a grievance.  Woodberry,  who  had  tried  to  do  right  by  the 
men,  must  have  wondered  what  was  coming  next.  It  turned  out 
that  the  men  wanted  their  employer  to  appear  as  prosperous  as 
some  of  the  other  leading  businessmen,  and  so  they  presented  him 
with  a gold  chain  and  locket,  with  a small  diamond,  as  token  of 
their  respect.37 

By  1910  coal  was  being  brought  in  by  steamers,  and  the  large 
factories,  such  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  were 
demanding  soft  coal,  which  Woodberry  was  not  prepared  to  han- 
dle. By  this  time  also  Beverly’s  fishing  trade  had  been  lost  to 
Gloucester,  and  Woodberry  owned  no  schooner  after  1906.  Even 
the  steam  tug,  the  Henry  Preston , which  he  had  used  to  tow  in 
coal  barges,  succumbed  about  this  time  to  cut-throat  competition. 
Mrs.  Trask’s  decision  to  turn  her  interest  in  the  business  into 
cash  seriously  affected  the  future  of  the  concern.  Woodberry,  a 
kindly  and  conservative  person,  may  not  have  felt  equipped  to 
meet  the  new  demands  on  the  businessman,  and  his  business  was 
perhaps  too  small  to  compete  successfully  with  the  larger  and 
better  endowed  ones.  Finally,  Woodberry  was  sixty  years  old  in 
1909,  and  may  well  have  felt  ready  to  retire.38 

Accordingly,  in  1910  he  began  negotiations  with  Sprague, 

36.  Geo.  H.  Walker  & Co.,  Atlas  of  the  City  of  Beverly,  Boston,  1897, 
shows  the  wharves  at  this  time;  by  consolidation  the  twelve  wharves  of 
earlier  date  have  been  reduced  to  eight. 

37.  It  will  be  recalled  that  John  Pickett’s  employees  presented  him  with 
a gold-headed  cane  on  his  eightieth  birthday. 

38.  Ledger  entries  dwindle  after  1906;  the  last  volume,  for  1907-1910, 
contains  only  a few  pages  for  employees  and  the  tug.  Reference  is  made  to 
a record  (ledger  entries)  on  cards;  these  have  not  survived. 
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Breed  & Brown,  competitors,  who  owned  the  adjoining  wharf  to- 
wards the  bridge.  The  negotiations  continued  into  1 9 1 1 , but  the 
Pickett  Coal  Company  really  ended  in  September,  19 10. 39  A 
note  of  proposals,  by  Frank  A.  Brown,  who  was  acting  for  Sprague, 
Breed  & Brown,  is  in  the  collection.  According  to  this  (which 
may  not  have  been  the  plan  finally  adopted),  a new  corporation 
was  originally  planned,  but  it  was  then  decided  that  Sprague, 
Breed  & Brown  should  instead  issue  $116,000  additional  pre- 
ferred stock  and  $140,000  additional  common  stock.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  preferred  stock  was  to  be  based  on  the  value  of 
the  wharves,  which  were  about  equal  in  size;  that  of  the  common 
stock  was  to  be  based  on  sales  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
Woodberry’s  sales  were  below  those  of  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown. 
The  preferred  stock  was  to  carry  a cumulative  dividend  at  the 
rate  already  agreed  upon,  but  to  be  without  voting  power.  Wood- 
berry  may  have  felt  that  he  was  receiving  enough  to  see  him 
through  comfortably,  but  when  various  debts  were  paid,  there 
was  little  enough  to  spare.  However,  his  remaining  years  were  en- 
joyable ones,  and  he  could  look  back  with  pride  on  his  efforts, 
over  a period  of  forty-five  years,  to  supply  his  home  towns  needs 
for  fuel,  and  to  keep  alive  the  trade  in  fish. 

Woodberry’s  older  son,  George,  who  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  1912,  went  to  work  for  Sprague,  Breed  & 
Brown  that  year.  Cornelius  Brown  became  a foreman  for  the  same 
concern,  and  he  was  also  a Beverly  fireman.  George  E.  Pickett 
looked  after  various  properties  (including  Mrs.  Trask’s)  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  Alonzo  O.  Woodbury  worked  in  the  City 
Health  Department.  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown  became  a part  of 
New  England  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  1917;  George  Wood- 
berry  worked  for  the  latter  in  the  office  (the  last  few  years  in 
Boston)  until  his  retirement  in  1958.  The  good-will  and  assets  of 
the  last  of  the  old-time  Beverly  coal  companies  (The  John  Gird- 
ler  Co.)  were  taken  over  eventually  by  the  Pickering  Coal  Co.,  of 
Salem.  No  coal  business  is  carried  out  on  the  wharves  along 
Water  Street  now;  and  the  only  Pickett  Coal  buildings  remaining 
are  a crab  meat  shop  and  adjoining  house  at  the  junction  of  Cabot, 

39.  The  last  advertisement  of  the  business  was  in  the  Beverly  Citizen 
of  September  17,  1910.  For  years  advertisements  of  the  two  competitors, 
Pickett  and  Girdler,  appeared  on  the  same  page. 
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Water  and  Front  Streets.40  The  writer  remembers  going  with  his 
grandfather  to  collect  rents  at  the  shop  in  the  1920’s. 

Horace  Woodberry,  Sr.,  continued  active  until  well  into  the 
1930’s.  He  looked  after  certain  rental  property  which  he  had  kept, 
attended  meetings  of  the  three  local  banks  on  whose  boards  he 
served,  and  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Parish  for  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  It  was  a wrench,  in  the  late  1920’s,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodberry  had  to  give  up  their  home  (which  had  been  her 
father’s)  on  lower  Cabot  Street.  They  were  no  longer  well  enough 
to  care  for  the  property,  and,  since  the  neighborhood  had 
changed,  it  was  later  decided  to  tear  down  the  house.  The  Richard 
Pickett  place  nearby,  which  Mr.  Woodberry  had  acquired  as  a 
young  man,  was  no  longer  in  the  family.  Fortunately,  his  young- 
er son,  Horace,  Jr.,  had  acquired  property  of  his  father’s  on  Loth- 
rop  Street  and  Wilson  Avenue,  overlooking  the  harbor.41  Here 
Mr.  Woodberry  spent  his  last  days,  walking  about  that  part  of 
town  he  knew  so  well.  Alert,  genial,  well  liked  by  all,  his  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Beverly’s  main  street.  He  died  on  December 
15,  1939,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  with  him  passed  the  last  di- 
rect fink  with  the  business  started  by  Pickett  and  Edwards  in 
Beverly  in  1827. 

40.  Where  the  upper  wharf  was  is  a boat  livery,  lobster  pool,  and  sec- 
ond-hand car  lot;  the  lower  wharf  is  part  of  the  storage  area  of  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation,  earlier  the  J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company  property. 

41.  The  house  at  33  Lothrop  Street  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  sea  from  Marblehead;  its  location  is  not  far  from  where  Richard  Pick- 
ett’s house  first  stood.  Horace,  Jr.,  who  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1913  became  New  England  representative  for  a New  York  City  linen 
concern;  a sister,  Margaret,  married  Merton  R.  Lovett;  another  sister, 
Abbie,  remained  unmarried.  George  and  Margaret  are  still  living  (both  in 
Beverly),  and  the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  uncle  and  his  mother  for  in- 
formation about  the  business  as  they  remember  it. 


THE  SHIP  PUTNAM 
By  William  B.  Ardiff 

Putnam,  ship,  Danvers,  266  tons,  Danvers  1802,  Reg.  Nov. 

9,  1802.  Samuel  Page,  Danvers,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan 
Robinson,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  owners — 

Nathaniel  Bowditch,  master.  Reg.  Fe.  27,  1804. 

Samuel  Page,  Danvers,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Nathan  Robinson,  owners;  John  Carlton,  master.  (In  1806, 
this  ship  was  cut  off  by  the  Malays  in  the  straits  of  Singa- 
pore. Six  men  were  killed,  the  rest  escaping  to  an  English 
brig.)1 

The  story  of  the  Putnam,  like  the  story  of  most  of  the  1758 
ships  that  cleared  from  the  Salem  Customs  House  between  1800 
and  1 8 10, 2 is  closely  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Salem  mer- 
chants. There  were  in  Salem  and  Danvers  during  this  period  about 
500  men  who  might  be  classed  as  shipowners  or  merchants.  These 
merchants  controlled  most  of  the  capital  about  Salem  during  this 
period.  They  hired  local  craftsmen  to  build  vessels  for  them,  and 
then  sent  their  new  ships  all  over  the  world  to  bring  back  valuable 
cargoes  of  pepper,  tea,  china,  and  ornaments.  The  merchant  who 
was  connected  with  the  Putnam  was  Capt.  Samuel  Page  of  Dan- 
vers. 

Samuel  Page  was  born  in  Danvers  in  1753,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  the  Colonel  Page  House,  is  still  standing. 
His  family  was  well  known,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  long 
resided  in  the  area.  The  Pages  had  come  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630  with  John  Winthrop.  The  Andrews,  his  mothers  family, 
had  come  over  from  England  about  16 50. 3 Samuel’s  youth  was 
not  spectacular,  but  in  1775  he  began  to  make  a name  for  him- 
self. When  the  English  attacked  the  Americans  at  Lexington, 
Samuel  Page  was  one  of  the  “minutemen”  who  answered  the  call. 
At  the  battle  in  Lexington  he  served  as  a private  in  the  company 
of  his  father,  Colonel  Jeremiah  Page.  After  this  he  rose  in  rank 
rapidly.  On  May  14,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  a 1st  Lieuten- 
ant; and  April  2,  1776,  he  became  a captain  in  a local  regiment. 

1.  Ship  Register,  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 

2.  J.  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies  (Boston,  1947),  p.  429. 

3.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  “Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  His  Vessels,”  Danvers 
Historical  Collections  XI  (1923),  92-98. 
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During  the  war  he  participated  in  several  of  the  major  cam- 
paigns. In  addition  to  Lexington  he  saw  action  in  the  battles  at 
Monmouth  and  Stoney  Point.  He  accompanied  Washington  across 
the  Delaware,  and  during  the  winter  of  1777  he  proved  his  hard- 
iness by  remaining  at  Valley  Forge  as  a member  of  Washington’s 
army. 

Captain  Page’s  character  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a more  con- 
temporary account  of  his  actions  in  battle: 

He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1779,  and  with  his  company, 
was  in  the  advance  when  the  gallant  Wayne  stormed  Stoney 
Point.  We  have  heard  him  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of 
the  battle,  particularly  the  unwillingness  of  the  soldiers  to 
conform  to  the  order  to  remove  their  muskets,  and  trust  to 
their  bayonets.  They  were  commanded  to  observe  the  strict- 
est silence,  and  told  should  any  attempt  to  fire,  he  would 
be  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  officer  nearest  him. 
Captain  Page  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  officers  were 
fully  aware  of  the  hazard  that  attended  this  enterprise  of 
the  intrepid  Gen.  Wayne,  and  that  the  men  evinced  by  their 
determined  but  pallid  countenances  [accomplished]  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  duties  they  were  ordered  to  perform, 
deprived  as  they  were  of  the  use  of  ammunition.4 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  Page  returned  to  Danvers  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Rebecca  Putnam  of  Sterling,  Massachusetts, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1778  following  a romantic  war-time 
correspondence.  They  moved  into  a house  in  the  section  of  town 
now  called  Danversport,  on  which  site  the  Calvin  Putnam  Lumber 
Company  now  stands.  Here  he  established  himself  as  a merchant, 
building  a long  wharf  for  his  vessels  and  a warehouse  to  store  his 
supplies.  Gradually,  also,  he  acquired  a small  fleet,  and  by  1800 
he  had  full  ownership  of  about  ten  vessels,  mostly  schooners  un- 
der ten  tons  which  were  used  for  fishing  off  the  Grand  Banks  and 
trading  with  the  West  Indies. 

Page’s  financial  success  grew  as  his  fleet  expanded.  In  his  latter 
years  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
town;  a quick  glance  at  his  achievements  shows  why  he  was  called 
the  “squire.”  He  was  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Iron  Works, 
a director  of  the  Salem  Iron  Works,  a trustee  of  the  New  Mills 
(Danversport)  Library,  a member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society, 

4.  “Journal  of  Capt.  Samuel  Page,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
IV  (December  1862),  241. 
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a member  of  the  First  Church  of  Danvers,  a selectman  for  nine 
years,  a member  of  the  General  Court  for  ten  years,  in  addition 
to  his  mercantile  activities.  On  his  death  he  left  an  estate  of 
$ 36,077. 9 5,  and  had  it  not  been  for  several  marine  tragedies, 
the  figure  would  have  been  at  least  doubled.  Two  of  his  vessels 
were  confiscated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  he  also  lost  his 
share  of  the  Putnam  when  it  was  taken  by  pirates  in  180 5. 5 

Before  1801  Page  had  concentrated  on  smaller  vessels  for  local 
trade,  but  with  the  launching  of  the  Putnam,  named  for  his  wife’s 
family,  he  apparently  decided  to  enter  the  Far  Eastern  trade  more 
actively. 

The  sole  ownership  of  a ship  with  a tonnage  over  150  was  a 
much  greater  responsibility.  In  1801,  however,  Page  ordered  the 
construction  of  a 266-ton  vessel  on  his  property  in  Danversport. 
A copy  of  the  items  mentioned  on  the  bills  give  us  a good  idea  of 
the  materials  used  in  a ship  of  this  era  and  the  method  of  build- 
ing. 

The  first  bill  that  Page  received  on  the  Putnam  was  for  heavy 
material  with  which  to  make  the  ship’s  frame  and  form.  This  bill, 
dated  November  14,  1801,  from  Humphrey  Hook  was  for  the 
following  items:  wrought  iron  of  the  ship — bolts,  ring  bolts,  sett 
bolts  one  winch,  bolts,  spikes,  deck  nails,  hatch  nails,  chains, 
chain  bolts,  chain  plates,  rearming  irons,  rudder  irons,  rudder 
nails,  deck  joint,  channel  rails,  top-mast  dead  eye  strap,  chain 
bolts,  hook  and  thimbles,  punch-irons,  eye  bolts,  anchor  hoops, 
thimbles,  bolts,  bolts  and  eyes,  ring  bolts,  hook,  block  strap,  hatch 
bars  and  bolts,  chip  hook,  hoop,  hatch  rings,  wedges,  hinges, 
plates,  dufftails,  pump  gear,  rivets  and  bolts,  sheathing  irons,  ring 
bolts,  cat  block  strap,  bolts  for  the  stage,  staples.  These  items 
amounted  to  £i82.i5d.ios.  Other  items  on  the  list  were  windlass 
work  gurgeons,  hoop  staples,  Paul  hinges,  Paul  and  eyes,  bolt 
and  eyes,  Paul  plates,  forelocks  and  rings,  button,  8 rivets,  18 
hasps  and  staples,  2 coal  chisels,  6 punches,  20  doggs,  2 travel- 
lers, 4 staples,  2 hoops,  thimbles,  and  10  augers.  The  total  of 
all  these  goods  was  £2oo.i8d.ios  or  $677.51. 

The  bill  for  the  timber  did  not  arrive  until  October,  1802, 
accounting  for  most  of  the  wood  that  went  into  the  vessel.  The 
items  listed  were:  white  oak  this  stuff  at  32  feet,  white  oak  1 

5.  Tapley,  “Page,”  92-98. 
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inch  thick  at  1 1 feet,  oak  4 inch  stuff  at  5 feet,  timber  for  rails 
at  10  feet,  2 y2  pine  plank  at  28  feet,  stuff  for  stonhels,  oak  at  20 
feet,  pine  for  rails,  pine  planks  for  whole,  for  the  top  mast,  6 
feet  of  white  oak  stuff  jice  for  the  hole  in  length,  142  feet  virgin 
timber,  2 y2  pine  plank,  oak  jice,  pine  plank,  pine  plank  oak 
boards  111  feet,  oak  plank  196  feet,  pine  plank  162  feet,  oak 
jice  60  feet,  pine  plank  79  feet.  Total:  $74.16. 

To  bind  the  wood  together  certain  hardware  supplies  were 
necessary.  On  May  13,  1802,  Captain  Page  received  a bill  from 
Page  and  Ropes  for  the  following  items : 2 barrels  of  tar,  2 barrels 
of  pitch,  mop  yarn,  2m.  nails,  im.  nails,  drawing  nails,  2 buck- 
ets, bar  flat  and  square  iron,  nails,  2 lock’s  hopp’d  buckets,  lead, 
barrel  of  tar,  2 scrapers,  75  pounds  of  sheet  lead,  barrel  of  tar, 
brass  H hinges,  brass  hinges,  brass  screws,  pins,  double  padlock, 
brass  case  lock,  brass  screw  and  nails,  1 gallon  of  rum,  nails,  an- 
other gallon  of  rum,  barrel  of  turpentine,  more  rum,  brads,  Japp’d 
boom,  ensign,  jack,  1 pendant.  Total:  $329.23. 

The  last  items  need  to  complete  the  vessel  after  the  hull  had 
been  constructed  were  the  spars  and  sails.  In  October,  1802,  Capt. 
Page  received  a bill  from  Hawkes  and  Babbidge  for  such  necessi- 
ties, as  follows:  a set  of  masts  and  spars,  19%  foot  dory  boat, 
1 6 foot  yawl,  2 square  topmasts,  1 spare  jib  boom,  1 spare  swing- 
ing boom,  1 spare  top  gallant  mast,  1 spare  topsail,  nails  for  tops. 
The  total  cost  for  these  items  was  $396.45. 

Labor  was  also  a factor  in  building  of  a ship.  The  shipbuilders 
of  Salem  were  expert  craftsmen  and  important  members  of  the 
maritime  community,  but  despite  their  skill  only  a few  were 
wealthy.  While  the  exceptional  builders  like  Retire  Beckett,  Enos 
Briggs,  and  Ebenezer  Mann  owned  large  shipyards,  the  greater 
part  hired  out  as  laborers  to  merchants  who  were  undertaking  the 
responsibility  for  the  construction  of  their  vessels.  Such  was  the 
case  here.  Captain  Page  had  hired  two  of  the  most  skilled  ship 
carpenters  from  Danvers,  Benjamin  Kent  and  James  Carr,  Jr.,  to 
do  the  majority  of  the  work  for  the  Putnam.  The  bill  from  Carr 
and  Kent  was  presented  on  October  13,  1802,  for  the  following 
labor:  sheathing  the  said  ship  under  the  bend,  measuring  205 
tons.  The  bill  amounted  to  $170.84,  but  an  adjustment  was  made 
for  advances. 

As  was  common  among  laborers  at  that  time,  Kent  and  Carr 
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liked  to  have  a supply  of  rum  on  the  job.  Samuel  Page  met  their 
demands  by  purchasing  rum  from  his  brother  John,  and  Page  and 
Ropes.  The  amount  they  used,  however,  was  deducted  from  their 
total  pay  at  the  rate  of  $.90  a gallon.  Having  given  Kent  and 
Carr  4 1 gallons  during  the  duration  of  their  employment,  Captain 
Page  deducted  $37.00  from  their  $170.84;  the  balance  of  the 
bill  amounted  to  $133.84. 

Page  hired  Joseph  Wigging  of  Salem  to  do  some  of  the  rigging 
work  of  his  vessel.  Wigging's  bill  dated  November  9,  1802,  cov- 
ered the  following  jobs:  cutting  3 martins,  cutting  4 martins  in 
the  top  sail  yard,  cutting  2 martins  in  the  lower  sail  yard,  2 quar- 
ter blocks,  3 Burtom  blocks,  4 single  block,  13  single  blocks,  6 
double  blocks,  4 single  blocks,  18  single  blocks,  cutting  4 mort- 
ices in  davit  and  4 sheaths,  2 double  blocks  for  davit,  14  spare 
seaves,  1 set  of  pump  boxes,  1 pump  break,  6 dozen  leading 
trunks,  2 dozen  block  pins,  2 double  taile  blocks  14  inches,  2 
siston  blocks,  1 purchasing  hand  spike,  cutting  3 mortices  in  the 
top  of  the  mast,  cutting  3 mortices  in  the  jibb  boom,  cutting  mor- 
tices in  gallant  mast,  30  single  blocks  for  gun  tailes,  6 double 
blocks  for  gun  tailes,  12  gun  hand  spikes.  The  cost  of  this  labor 
amounted  to  $51.24. 

Page  also  hired  other  laborers  for  less  important  work  in  pre- 
paring the  Putnam  for  the  sea.  A bill  of  November,  1802,  sums 
up  these  miscellaneous  expenses : William  Elliot  $11.25  and 
Andrew  Elliot  $11.25  f°r  carting  9 loads  of  ballast  to  the  ship, 
and  about  $4  to  Nathaniel  Friend  for  carting  32  loads  of  ballast.6 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  vessel  had  been  nearly  completed. 
It  then  measured  8 7' 7"  in  length,  26 '7"  at  the  bow,  13' 3%"  in 
depth,  and  266  tons.  Special  characteristics  of  the  ship  were: 
two  decks,  three  masts,  a square  stem,  no  gallies  and  no  figure- 
head. Captain  Page’s  new  vessel  was  completed.7 

Some  time  during  September  Samuel  Page  decided  not  to  un- 
dertake full  financial  responsibility  of  this  vessel,  and  he  took 
in  partners,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan  Robinson,  and  Nathaniel 
Bowditch.  Page’s  share  of  the  partnership  was  twenty-five  percent, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  other  shares  were  equal. 

6.  All  items  on  the  preceding  bills  are  taken  from  abstracts  of  the  Fowler 
Papers  by  Harriet  Tapley,  Danvers  Historical  Collections,  XVI  (1928), 
37-41* 

7.  Files  of  Peabody  Museum. 
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Abel  Lawrence,  son  of  Abel  and  Mary  Lawrence,  was  born  in 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1754.  He  was  apparently  brought  up 
in  Groton,  but  moved  to  Salem  after  marrying  Abigail  Page  of 
that  town.  Although  Abigail  was  a second  or  third  cousin  of  Cap- 
tain Page,  the  connection  between  the  families  seems  remote,  and 
it  was  probably  not  the  reason  for  the  partnership.8 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Salem,  Lawrence  went  into  the  distilling 
business,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  The  obituary  which 
appeared  shortly  after  his  death  in  the  Salem  Register  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1822,  reads  as  follows:  “Captain  Lawrence,  was  a gentle- 
man of  generous  heart,  upright-minded,  social  disposition,  and 
pleasant  deportment,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  various  responsible  trusts,  civil  and  military,  and  general  esteem 
and  respect.”9 

Some  of  the  positions  he  held  were  master  of  the  Lodge  of 
Freemasons  in  1803,  a member  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem,  a 
supporter  of  the  warship  Essex,  which  was  contributed  by  the 
Salem  merchants  to  fight  the  French  in  1799,  and  the  fourth 
Captain  of  the  Salem  Cadets.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he  acted  as 
an  escort  at  the  memorial  services  for  George  Washington. 

In  addition  to  his  distilling  business  he  invested  in  other  un- 
dertakings. Duncan  Phillips  described  him  as  one  of  the  men  who 
“did  not  hesitate  to  run  small  risks  for  the  sake  of  making  a prof- 
it.”10 It  is  known  that  he  owned  shares  in  many  vessels,  but  the 
exact  number  is  difficult  to  determine.  Thus,  in  1802  Lawrence 
bought  a speculative  interest  in  Samuel  Page’s  ship  Putnam. 

Much  less  is  known  about  Nathan  Robinson,  and  therefore  his 
motives  for  investing  in  the  Putnam  are  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Robinson  was  born  in  Boxford,  in  1770,  the  son  of  John 
and  Rebecca  Robinson.11  His  family  were  farmers,  but  he  had  no 
interest  in  following  the  plough.  Instead,  he  moved  to  Salem,  and 
by  1802  he  had  become  well  established  in  the  city. 

Although  his  first  ventures  are  unknown,  he  did  achieve  a great 
measure  of  success  while  quite  young.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 

8.  “Marriages  in  Salem  . . . 1779-1814,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections  XIX  (April  1882),  117. 

9.  W.  Leavitt,  “History  of  the  Essex  Lodge  of  Freemasons,”  EIHC  III 
(April  1861),  122. 

10.  Phillips,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 

11.  Vital  Records  of  Boxford  to  1850,  p.  81. 
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fact  in  1808  he  was  able  to  build  himself  a large  home  at  10 
Chestnut  Street.  The  lot  upon  which  he  built  had  been  ad- 
vertised a few  years  earlier,  apparently  a rather  expensive  piece  of 
real  estate  for  that  time.12 

During  Robinson’s  early  years  there  is  some  evidence  that  he 
had  held  some  real  estate.  In  later  years,  however,  his  investments 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  buying  shares  of  ships,  perhaps  as 
many  as  twenty,  although  he  probably  never  owned  a ship  out- 
right. He  was  also  interested  in  one  of  two  Newburyport  vessels 
and  perhaps  his  interests  went  even  farther  afield.  Profits  on  his 
real  estate  and  maritime  holdings  seem  to  have  been  his  whole 
source  of  income;  hence  his  interest  in  the  Putnam  may  have 
been  a little  more  serious  and  a little  less  speculative  than  that  of 
Lawrence. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  the  third  investor  in  Samuel  Page’s 
Putnam.  Bowditch  had  already  achieved  local  recognition  as  a 
mathematician  and  author  of  The  Practical  Navigator , and  his  in- 
terest in  the  Putnam  was  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his  stud- 
ies of  the  stars  and  mathematical  charts.  Born  in  Salem  in  1773 
to  Habakkuk  and  Mary  Bowditch,  Nathaniel’s  family  moved  to 
Danvers  when  he  was  only  two  years  old.  Although  the  Bowditchs 
had  been  a highly  respected  and  wealthy  family  in  Salem  for 
many  years,  Nathaniel’s  was  not  the  financially  successful  branch. 

His  father  was  always  shifting  jobs,  frequently  unemployed, 
and  Nathaniel’s  formal  education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He 
went  to  school  until  he  was  ten,  at  which  time  he  went  to  work 
in  his  father’s  cooper  shop.  At  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
firm  of  ship  chandlers  in  Salem  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
further  his  own  education.13 

Bowditch  read  constantly  during  his  spare  hours,  and  occasion- 
ally he  was  caught  reading  when  he  should  have  been  paying 
attention  to  his  duties.  His  interest  in  learning  and  obvious  prom- 
ise won  him  the  support  of  Dr.  Bentley  and  Dr.  Prince,  the  two 
most  prominent  ministers  of  the  city.  The  Hon.  Nathan  Reed 
helped  him  also  by  giving  him  access  to  his  large  personal  library 
which  contained  several  scientific  works,  and  Nathaniel  learned 

12.  R.  H.  Wiswall,  "Notes  on  the  Building  of  Chestnut  Street,”  EIHC 
LXV  (July  1939),  213. 

13.  "Catalog  of  Portraits  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,”  EIHC 
LXXIII  (April  1937),  184-185. 
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both  French  and  Spanish  in  order  to  read  some  of  them.  To  Bow- 
ditch,  however,  the  chief  problem  was  acquiring  material  to  study. 

In  1794  an  oportunity  to  put  his  scientific  talents  to  work  ap- 
peared when  Salem  hired  Bowditch  to  prepare  the  survey  of  the 
town  required  by  recent  state  laws.  The  next  year  the  young  math- 
ematician was  employed  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby  to  help  Captain 
Henry  Prince  on  a voyage  to  the  Far  East.14 

By  1801  Bowditch  had  sailed  on  four  voyages,  on  each  of  which 
he  had  made  extensive  notes  and  observations.  It  was  probably  to 
further  these  studies  that  Bowditch  bought  a share  of  Samuel 
Page’s  Putnam,  and  that  he  served  as  master  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

The  question  of  financial  backing  had  been  settled,  but  there 
were  still  a few  details  with  which  to  cope  before  the  Putnam  left 
port.  One  was  getting  a crew.  Unfortunately  the  crew  fists  for  the 
Putnam  have  not  been  preserved;  nevertheless,  a good  idea  of  the 
type  of  men  employed  by  Captain  Bowditch  can  be  gained  from 
the  fists  of  other  Salem  ships.  There  were  probably  about  fifteen 
men  employed  on  the  vessel,  and  these  were  mostly  youths  from 
Salem  and  smaller  towns  all  over  northern  New  England,  seek- 
ing adventure  or  release  from  their  families’  orthodox  Calvinism. 

Another  detail  was  the  procurement  of  provisions  for  the  crew 
and  equipment.  By  October  12,  1802,  this  had  been  done,  and 
Captain  Page  received  a bill  from  his  brother  John  for  the  fol- 
lowing supplies:  1 pint  of  brandy,  1 quart  of  rum,  1 padlock,  1 
quart  of  rum,  nails,  pump  nails,  clapper  nails,  padlocks,  pump 
nails,  2 quarts  of  brandy,  7 lbs.  of  fish,  bread,  1 quart  of  gin, 
twine,  1 quart  of  gin,  bread,  nails,  clouts,  nails,  needles,  nails, 
marking  irons,  padlocks,  2 flour  barrels,  hinges,  padlock,  clapper 
nails,  1 /5  of  brandy,  turn  saw,  whipping  twine,  tin  lanthorn, 
speaking  trumpet,  4 paint  brushes,  tar  brushes,  6 cod  hooks,  12 
small  cod  hooks,  scrapers,  iron  shovels,  6 half-hour  glasses,  4 log 
glasses,  clapper  nails,  draw  nails,  4 dozen  needles,  palms,  1 barrel 
of  pitch,  papers,  binnicle  lamp,  wick  yarn,  candlesticks,  mop  yarn, 
a pair  of  bellows,  frying  pan,  tea  kettle,  6 wooden  bowls,  cedar 
buckets,  draw  buckets,  coffee  mill,  ladle  and  felsh  fork,  coffee  pot, 
tea  pot,  6 dishes,  3 dozen  plates,  6 quart  mugs,  6 pint  mugs,  3 
pitchers,  3 dozen  coffee  cups  and  saucers,  y2  dozen  tea  cups,  2 
pair  of  decanters,  3 dozen  tumblers,  cans,  2 case  knives  and  forks, 

14.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Memorial  (Boston,  1865),  pp.  1-24. 
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i dozen  spoons,  2 lbs.  of  pepper.  1 tunnel  measure,  2 lbs.  of  rice, 
sugar,  6 lbs.  of  chocolate,  12  lbs.  of  tea,  1 lb.  of  mustard,  6 bush- 
els of  corn,  10  barrels,  tierce,  chisels,  hammers,  top  moll  saw, 
planes,  gimbles,  2 compasses,  saw  set,  files,  rasp,  drawing  knife, 
chalk,  grindstone,  large  gimblet,  plane  irons,  2 augers,  gauges, 
1 carpenters  rule,  lares,  bars,  hanks,  mast  hoops,  sugar,  27% 
gallons  of  oil,  10  bushels  of  barley.  The  whole  bill  amounted  to 
f86.6d.3s.  of  which  Captain  Page  paid  E21.10d.5s.,  and  his 
partners  paid  the  rest.15 

These  supplies  were  not  intended  to  be  adequate  for  a year- 
long voyage.  The  purchases  of  fishing  equipment  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  men  were  expected  to  live  off  the  sea  as  much  as 
possible.  The  merchants,  Page,  Robinson,  and  Lawrence,  were 
primarily  interested  in  profits,  and  they  would  not  be  expected  to 
fill  the  ship  with  supplies.  Supplementary  provisions  would  be 
purchased  as  needed  at  various  ports-of-call. 

On  November  9,  1802,  the  ship  was  moved  from  Page’s  proper- 
ty to  Captain  Hill’s  wharf  in  Beverly,  where  it  was  officially  regis- 
tered by  the  Beverly  customs  official.  The  passport  was  procured 
a few  days  later  on  November  18,  made  out  to  Captain  Bowditch 
for  the  ship  Putnam  which  carried  no  cargo  other  than  specie 
and  stores.16 

The  last  detail  to  be  attended  was  that  of  insurance.  The  own- 
ers bore  some  of  the  risks  of  the  venture,  while  protecting  them- 
selves against  a complete  loss.  The  ship  plus  its  cargo  was  worth 
about  $50,000.  The  owners  took  out  at  least  two  policies  cover- 
ing part  of  the  total  value.  The  first,  issued  by  the  Salem  Marine 
Insurance  Company  on  November  20,  1802,  insured  both  the 
ship  and  its  cargo  for  $8800  at  a cost  of  $60 o.17  A second  policy 
was  taken  out  on  December  15,  1802. 

The  ship  was  insured  through  William  Gray  for  $10,000, 
[sic]  $3000  being  on  the  ship  and  $6000  on  the  cargo 
from  Salem  to  Sumatra  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  from 
thence  to  her  port  of  discharge  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  Europe,  where  of  is  master  for  this  present  voy- 
age Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  premium  paid  was  $700.  The 
vessel  was  valued  at  $12,000.  Liberty  was  granted  for  her  to 

15.  See  Note  6. 

16.  Bowditch  Catalogue,  #26. 

17.  Ibid.,  #27. 
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go  to  one  or  more  ports  in  Sumatra  one  or  more  times  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  first  cargo;  also  to  go  one  or  more 
times  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  one  or  more 
ports  for  the  purposes  of  trading,  paying  an  additional  pre- 
mium of  one  per  cent  for  every  port  to  which  she  went.18 

Finally  the  cargo  was  placed  on  board.  The  bill  of  lading,  dated 
November  18,  1802,  read  as  follows:  “Forty  thousand  dollars,  the 
property  of  Samuel  Page,  Abel  Lawrence,  Nathan  Robinson,  and 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  shipped  in  the  ship  Putnam , Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  master,  bound  for  Sumatra  and  Manila,  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch.”19  The  Putnam  was  ready  to  embark  on  her  maiden 
voyage  on  the  first  good  sailing  day. 

On  November  21,  1802,  Captain  Bowditch  and  the  Putnam 
left  for  Sumatra:  “At  1 P.M.  came  to  sail  from  Captain  Hill's 
wharf  in  Beverly,  at  2 passed  Baker's  Island  lights,  fine  breeze 
and  pleasant.  About  sunset  it  fell  calm,  at  9 a breeze  sprung  up 
from  the  S.E.  At  10  Cape  Ann  bore  NWN  dist.  3%  leagues 
from  which  I take  my  departure  being  in  lat.  42  40’N,  long.  70 
38'W,  west  of  Greewnich.”20 

The  first  destination  of  the  ship  was  Cape  Verde.  Weather  was 
excellent  the  first  three  days.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
however,  squalls  and  rain  were  reported.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
squall  Bowditch,  who  was  often  preoccupied  with  scientific  prob- 
lems, was  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck.  The  storm  became  worse, 
but  none  of  his  crew  dared  to  interrupt  the  captain.  Finally  the 
situation  became  critical,  and  the  mate  boldly  disturbed  the  cap- 
tain from  his  deep  thought.  Immediately  he  started  to  give  orders, 
and  the  danger  soon  passed.  But  Bowditch  made  it  clear  that  in 
the  future  his  first  and  second  officers  should  handle  all  such 
events  without  his  orders.  His  primary  purpose  for  undertaking 
the  journey  was  to  further  his  mathematical  study.  Unless  the  sit- 
uation was  dangerous  and  could  not  be  handled  by  the  other 
officers,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted.21 

From  then  until  December  4th  the  weather  was  good  save  a 
couple  of  small  squalls,  the  winds  were  excellent  for  sailing,  and 

18.  See  Note  6. 

19.  Bowditch  Catalogue,  #28. 

20.  N.  Bowditch,  Log  of  the  Putnam. 

21.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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the  Putnam  averaged  about  ioo  miles  a day.  During  this  time 
Bowditch  kept  himself  busy  by  taking  notes  on  time  and  position 
which  were  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  other  captains  of 
the  period.  The  crew  handled  the  ship,  and  with  the  aid  of  strong 
winds  they  averaged  150  miles  a day,  reaching  Cape  Verde  on 
the  8th. 

As  they  continued  toward  the  equator  light  winds  reduced  the 
average  daily  run  to  fifty  miles,  with  a low  of  twelve  miles  re- 
ported on  December  18th.  At  this  time  Bowditch  made  more 
lunar  observations,  such  as  the  one  recorded : 

I had  two  excellent  lunar  observations  though  the  distance 
was  great  yet  being  moderate  with  the  telescope.  The  watch 
going  irregularly  owing  to  the  warm  weather,  I did  not  there- 
fore trust  it  but  took  altitudes  at  the  time  for  regulating  it. 
The  observation  by  the  sextant  [now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Peabody  Museum]  only  differs  3 miles  from  that  by  the 
circle.  I do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  say  that  our  long,  at 
noon  was  2545'  which  I warrant  to  be  within  10'  or  12'  of 
the  truth. 

These  observations  Bowditch  took  with  his  equipment  whenever 
weather  permitted.  The  purpose  was  to  check  on  his  reading  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  number  of  these  indicates  that 
he  wanted  to  be  as  exact  as  possible. 

On  December  28th,  the  Putnam  crossed  the  equator  at  26  W. 
longitude,  and  then  Bowditch  headed  toward  Trinidad  in  the 
southern  Atlantic.  The  next  week  the  vessel  made  excellent  speed 
toward  the  island.  During  this  time  Captain  White  of  Salem  was 
spoken,  and  for  a few  days  the  vessels  travelled  together.  On 
January  7,  1803,  the  ship  passed  Trinidad  and  headed  toward 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Because  the  weather  continued  excellent  as  the  Putnam  passed 
the  islands  of  Tristan  d’  Acunba,  Nightingale,  and  Inaccessible, 
Bowditch  was  able  to  make  detailed  charts  with  his  “true”  course 
through  them.  In  moderate  weather  the  Putnam  travelled  at  about 
ninety  miles  a day  toward  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 
reached  on  February  13th. 

Two  days  later  the  ship  passed  Cape  Lagullas  and  set  out  to- 
ward St.  Paul’s  Island.  The  winds  were  fairly  strong  the  next 
week  and  they  averaged  about  100  miles  a day  except  on  February 
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25  when  conditions  seemed  to  be  exceptionally  bad.  These  strong 
winds  continued  until  March  3rd,  the  usual  entry  in  the  log 
for  this  period  being  “cloudy,  squally  and  foggy.”  The  weather  the 
next  week  was  generally  more  moderate,  however,  and  it  was  un- 
der these  latter  conditions  that  Bowditch  approached  St.  Paul’s, 
at  which  time  he  made  a lunar  observation  of  the  island’s  posi- 
tion: 

As  I knew  by  experience  that  my  watch  was  liable  to  go  ir- 
regularly, I at  short  intervals  observed  proper  altitudes  to 
regulate  here,  the  adjoined  table  will  show  the  rate  of  here 
going,  and  by  proportioning  for  a time  falling  in  the  interval 
of  two  numbers,  found  its  error  at  time  of  taking  lunar  ob- 
servation, given  in  last  page.  By  means  of  the  last  two  regu- 
lations I found  the  time  error  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

Under  these  difficult  conditions  Bowditch  determined  the  position 
as  accurately  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators. 

From  this  point  until  late  in  April  the  log  was  not  well  kept. 
Weather  seems  to  have  been  fairly  good,  although  squalls  were 
common.  The  distance  averaged  140  to  1 50  miles  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  but  it  decreased  steadily  until  April  20th  when  70 
miles  a day  was  most  common.  The  fact  that  Bowditch’s  notes 
were  so  scanty  during  this  period  indicates  that  he  either  gave 
more  time  to  his  responsibilities  as  master  or  that  he  devoted  him- 
self to  studying.  The  latter  is  more  likely  true  since  he  had  taken 
several  scientific  books. 

On  April  21,  1803,  the  Putnam  passed  Nog  Island,  but  the 
captain  could  not  record  much  information  about  it  because  of 
“squally,  rainy,  very  thick  disagreeable  weather.”  Since  he  wanted 
to  collect  data  that  other  navigators  could  use  to  advantage,  he 
was  doubly  concerned  about  such  weather.  Then  on  the  27th  the 
ship  passed  the  Cocoa  Islands.  In  a day  of  “pleasant  clear  weather” 
Bowditch  took  extensive  notes  concerning  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  islands,  taking  five  different  sets  of  lunar  observations.  Each 
sight  was  quite  accurate,  the  five  figures  being  950  20',  950  17', 
95°  25'>  95°  16',  and  950  3'. 

On  May  2nd  Bowditch  sighted  a port  which  proved  to  be  Soo- 
soo  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  Putnam  finally  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  a nearby  river  in  company  with  a ship  commanded  by 
Captain  Ward.  The  next  day  Bowditch  “went  in  the  [long]  boat 
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with  four  hands  to  Pubo  Pingh  to  see  Captain  Ward.  He  [Ward] 
wanted  about  750  peculs  [of  pepper]  having  taken  in  1500  in 
23  days,  he  took  in  150  on  that  day,  when  I left  him  he  wanted 
only  600  to  complete  his  cargo.” 

Bowditch  became  impatient  and  started  looking  up  and  down 
the  coast  for  pepper.  In  his  travels  he  saw  other  Salem  men,  in- 
cluding Captain  Silsbee  and  Captain  Carnes,  doing  the  same 
thing.  Unable  to  find  pepper  elsewhere,  he  finally  landed  at  Soo- 
soo  on  May  4,  1803,  where  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
see  the  Rajah.  The  next  day  he  tried  Pulo  Caya,  northwest  of 
Soosoo,  but  here  again  he  was  unable  to  contract.  He  wanted  500 
peculs,  whereas  the  Rajah  would  offer  no  more  than  350. 

On  May  9th,  after  a week  of  searching,  Bowditch  finally  began 
to  take  his  first  pepper  aboard.  Captain  Ward  had  completed  his 
cargo  and  left  his  advantage  to  Bowditch;  nevertheless,  delivery 
proved  very  slow.  The  Datoo  had  promised  to  deliver  at  the  rate 
of  300  peculs  a day,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  Bowditch  waited  many 
days,  receiving  cargo  irregularly  at  the  Datoo’s  grace.  On  July 
1 8th,  Bowditch  reported  in  the  log  that  the  demand  far  out- 
stripped the  available  supply. 

During  this  time  he  had  made  several  extensive  notes  describing 
Sumatra  and  the  Sumatra  trade.  Since  the  Putnam  was  essentially 
a pepper  ship,  this  description  is  of  great  value,  colored  by  the 
fact  that  Bowditch  was  not  very  successful  in  his  dealings  with  the 
natives : 

There  are  several  native  ports  in  N.W.  Coast  of  Sumatra 
where  the  Americans  trade  for  pepper,  vis.  Analaboo,  Soosoo, 
Tangar-Tangar,  North  Tally-Pow,  Mingin,  Labnan,  Nadje, 
Muckie,  South  Tally-Pow,  several  smaller  ports,  including 
about  20  or  thirty  leagues  of  coast. 

On  arrival  at  any  of  these  ports,  you  contract  with  the 
Datoo  for  the  pepper,  and  fix  the  price.  If  more  than  one 
vessel  is  at  the  port,  the  pepper  which  comes  daily  to  the 
scales  is  shared  between  them,  as  they  agree;  [or]  they  take 
it  day  and  day  alternately.  Sometimes  the  Datoo  contracts 
to  load  one  vessel  before  any  other  is  allowed  to  take  any; 
and  he  holds  to  this  agreement  as  long  as  he  finds  it  is  for 
his  interest  to  do  so,  and  no  longer;  for  a handsome  present, 
or  an  increase  of  the  price  the  Datoo  will  prevent  the  pepper 
from  being  bought  for  several  days;  and  the  person  who 
made  the  agreement  must  either  put  the  part  or  else  add  an 
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additional  price.  The  price  in  1803  was  from  10  to  11  dol- 
lars per  pecul:  in  former  years  it  had  been  as  low  as  8,  but 
the  demand  for  it  had  men  raise  the  price;  there  being  near 
30  sails  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast. 

The  pepper  season  commences  in  January,  when  they  be- 
gin to  gather  the  small  pepper  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines;  in 
March,  April,  and  May  is  the  height  of  the  crop.  The  best 
pepper  grows  at  the  top  of  the  vines  and  is  gathered  the 
last,  it  is  larger  and  more  solid  than  that  gathered  at  an 
earlier  period.  Some  suppose  that  the  pepper  is  all  gathered 
in  May,  but  I was  in  some  of  the  gardens  in  July  and  found 
at  the  top  of  the  vines  large  quantities  which  would  be  ripe 
in  a few  days,  and  the  young  crop  was  in  considerable  sup- 
ly  at  the  bottom  of  the  vines.  Some  calculate  on  two  crops, 
but  from  the  best  information  I could  perceive  there  is  only 
one. 

The  pepper  is  generally  weighed  by  American  scales  and 
weights.  It  is  sold  by  the  pecul  of  100  cattres  equal  to  133 
1 /3  American  pounds.  What  is  weighed  in  the  day  is  payed 
for  in  the  evening,  they  being  unwilling  to  trust  their  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  those  they  deal  with  and  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  not  being  prudent 
to  pay  in  advance  to  the  Datoo,  as  it  would  often  become 
difficult  to  get  either  pepper  or  money  of  him  again. 

Dollars  are  the  current  coin,  but  they  do  not  take  halves 
or  quarters.  They  have  a copper  coin  (which  I believe  is 
brought  from  Bengal,  or  else  from  Prince  of  Wales  Is.)  it  is 
called  pang  or  pice,  about  equal  in  weight  to  a half  cent.  We 
could  not  obtain  more  than  80  of  these  for  a dollar,  at  Tally- 
Pow,  though  at  Muckie  they  gave  120,  and  at  the  other 
places  100.  They  are  fond  of  gold  dust  and  will  give  dollars 
for  it,  the  rate  being  about  131/2  to  1. 

The  most  northern  part  at  which  the  American  trade  is 
Analaboo.  According  to  Capt.  Carnes  it  is  in  about  4 10'  N. 
It  exports  in  1803  were  1000  pecules  of  pepper. 

The  next  port  of  note  to  the  Southward  is  Soosoo.  It  lies  in 
3 42'  North  Latitude,  and  the  exports  in  1803  were  18,000 
peculs  of  pepper. 

About  6 miles  S.  E.  of  Soosoo  is  Tangar-Tangar.  It  lies 
in  3 38'  North  Latitude,  the  exports  from  this  port  in 
1803  were  15  pecules  of  pepper,  but  as  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Datoo  of  Tally-Pow,  large  quantities  were 
brought  from  it  to  the  latter  place  in  their  small  craft. 

North  Tally-Pow  lies  in  latitude  of  3 36'  N.  and  the  lon- 
gitude of  96  56'  E.,  the  exports  in  1803  were  5600  peculs 
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of  pepper.  This  place  is  about  2 miles  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  of  Tangar-Tangar. 

About  a mile  to  the  southward  of  Tangar-Tangar  is  Min- 
gin  in  3 35'  N.  Exports  in  1803  were  6000  peculs  of 
pepper.  The  landing  at  Mingin  is  difficult. 

The  next  port  of  note  is  Labnan-Nadje  is  about  3 32'  N. 
The  exports  in  1803  were  8000  peculs  of  pepper. 

To  the  southward  of  eastward  of  Labnan-Nadje  lies  Muck- 
ie  in  3 28'  N.  (as  determined  by  William  Burchmere).  Its 
exports  in  1803  were  10,000  peculs  of  pepper.  This  part 
and  Soosoo  are  the  most  noted  places  on  the  coast. 

From  South  Tally-Pow  the  exports  were  3500  peculs  of 
pepper  in  1803,  and  the  exports  from  Dira  were  1200.  I do 
not  know  the  latitudes  of  these  two  latter  places. 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  of  the  natives  speak  Eng- 
lish pretty  well  so  that  is  no  difficulty  in  making  your  con- 
tracts or  doing  your  business  with  them.22 

By  recording  down  these  observations,  Bowditch  was  making 
a valuable  contribution  to  navigation,  but  his  cargo  was  coming 
in  so  slowly  that  he  was  wasting  his  time.  Finally  on  July  19, 
1803,  Bowditch  gave  up  at  Soosoo.  He  took  several  days  to  make 
one  last  check  of  the  ports  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  pepper 
available  at  reasonable  prices,  and  on  July  25th  the  Putnam 
started  for  the  Isle  of  France  where  Bowditch  planned  to  pick  up 
a cargo  and  supplies. 

Just  as  they  started  the  Putnam  was  hailed  down  by  the  guns  of 
two  British  men-of-war,  one  of  them  named  the  Royal  George. 
A complete  search  was  made  by  the  captain  for  any  “English 
citizens,”  but  none  was  found.  After  three  days  the  British,  having 
done  no  serious  harm,  allowed  the  Putnam  to  continue  on  its 
voyage.23 

On  July  28th  the  Putnam  was  again  on  its  southwest  course 
toward  the  Isle  of  France.  It  remained  on  this  course  steadily  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  distance  made  by  the  ship  at  first  was 
very  poor,  but  the  next  two  weeks  the  ship  had  better  winds  to 
speed  it  on  its  homeward  course.  On  August  22,  1803,  the  Put- 
nam passed  Rodinique  Island,  and  four  days  later  she  landed  at 
the  Isle  of  France. 

Here  Bowditch  saw  several  Salem  men,  including  Captain 

22.  Bowditch,  Log. 

23.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Cabot,  and  Captain  Goodhue.  He  also 
saw  a fellow  who  had  been  on  the  Astrea  with  him  in  1795.  This 
man,  Bonnefoy  had  left  his  ship  to  start  a new  life,  a not  uncom- 
mon occurrence  at  that  time.  Apparently  he  had  enjoyed  it  be- 
cause in  eight  years  he  had  made  no  effort  to  go  back  home.24 

Bowditch  now  had  some  serious  business  to  dispatch,  since  he 
needed  both  cargo  and  supplies.  For  a cargo  he  bought  349  bags 
of  coffee,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  spent  by  the  crew  loading 
these  large  bags  on  the  ship.  On  Wednesday,  August  31,  1803, 
the  ship  finally  set  out  for  Salem. 

During  the  month  of  September  Bowditch  kept  a very  sketchy 
log  with  nothing  unusual  to  report.  The  first  few  days  of  October 
gales  and  high  seas  rocked  the  ship.  The  entry  for  October  3rd 
was,  “All  the  day  a heavy  gale  . . . with  rain  and  hail.  Heavy 
and  dangerous  sea  and  running  and  hipping,  and  water  on  deck.” 
The  next  day  Bowditch  entered,  “Comes  in  strong  gale  thick  and 
dangerous  sea,  hipping  much  water  on  deck.” 

After  these  few  days  Bowditch  made  his  first  lunar  observation 
in  several  weeks  in  order  to  check  his  reckoning.  The  distance 
during  these  days  had  been  only  about  40  miles  a day,  but  the 
rest  of  the  month  the  average  was  about  130  miles,  with  several 
days  in  which  the  Putnam  made  160  to  180  miles. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October  the  Putnam  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  started  on  its  voyage  north- 
ward toward  Salem.  Everyday  for  the  next  month  Bowditch  re- 
ported good  weather  and  daily  runs  of  120  to  130  miles.  It  could 
have  been  true,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  Bowditch  had  returned 
to  his  studies  and  did  not  think  about  such  minor  details  as 
weather. 

During  the  first  week  of  December  Bowditch,  however,  became 
more  interested  in  the  conditions  as  they  grew  more  difficult. 
Daily  runs  held  steady  to  about  100  miles.  Fair  weather  returned 
the  second  week  until  December  18th  when  the  captain  reported: 
“Strong  gale  from  the  west  and  a heavy  sea.  At  10  P.M.  a hipped 
sea  which  carried  away  our  long  boat  and  did  other  damage.” 
The  next  day  the  gale  continued,  but  the  distance  from  port  was 
not  great.  Due  to  the  continued  bad  weather  the  final  part  of 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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the  voyage  was  very  slow.  In  fact,  during  the  last  six  days  the 
Putnam  went  only  33,  16,  22,  27,  23,  and  80  miles. 

Although  Captain  Bowditch  wrote  little  in  his  log  concerning 
the  last  week  of  his  voyage,  it  is  evident  that  the  weather  was 
dangerous.  It  actually  was  snowing  most  of  the  week.  His  son, 
Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  described  those  last  days  as  follows: 

The  fierce  gusts  of  wind  swept  over  Massachusetts  Bay,  bear- 
ing the  vessel  irresistibly  onwards;  the  snow-storm  increased, 
and  at  every  moment  the  darkness  increased.  At  length,  for 
one  moment,  the  clouds  of  drifting  snowflakes  parted,  and 
Mr.  Bowditch,  with  his  mate,  who  was  watching,  saw  dis- 
tinctly the  light  of  Bakers  Island.  “Light  ho!  on  the  larbard 
bow,”  was  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  on  board  that  ship, 
in  which  many  were  almost  breathless  with  suspense.  It  was 
but  for  a moment,  and  again  all  was  obscured.  “I  am  right,” 
said  Mr.  B.;  “the  direction  in  which  we  are  steering  will 
lead  us  soon  into  Salem  Harbor.”  His  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

This  incident  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  Nathaniel’s  talent 
with  the  mathematical  charts.  Here  the  foulest  conditions  were 
present  and  he  was  able  to  meet  the  challenge  with  little  difficulty. 
No  one  appreciated  this  more  than  the  members  of  his  crew.  Of 
the  landing,  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch  said: 

“After  seventy-two  hours  of  darkness,  as  it  were,  he  came  up  to 
the  light  as  easily  as  if  he  had  been  steering  always  in  open  day, 
with  the  object  distinctly  in  view.  The  old  tars  could  not  restrain 
their  expressions  of  admiration;  and  as,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  they  dropped  anchor  in  safety  from  the  gale  that  was 
now  beating  with  ten-fold  violence  outside  of  the  island,  they 
whispered  with  one  another,  so  that  he  overheard  them,  ‘The 
old  man  has  done  well,  tonight.’  ”25 

The  last  entries  that  Captain  Bowditch  made  in  his  log  to  de- 
scribe these  days  were:  “December  24,  1803,  later  very  moderate 
foggy”  and  in  scratchy,  barely  readable  script,  “Arrived  at  Salem 
December  25  in  the  evening.” 

Now  that  the  ship  had  arrived  back  at  port,  Page,  Lawrence, 
and  Robinson  examined  the  work  of  their  partner.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Bowditch  had  had  trouble  trading  in  Sumatra,  they  had 
good  reason  to  be  pleased.  Bowditch’s  cargo,  which  required  a tar- 
iff of  $27,634.57,  consisted  of  425,000  pounds  of  pepper  and 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  75-76. 
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coffee,  and  it  was  valued  at  approximately  $250,000.  Bowditch’s 
personal  cargo  was  14,488  pounds  of  coffee  and  13,984  pounds 
of  pepper  which  bore  a combined  customs  duty  of  $1,563. 44. 26 

The  first  voyage  of  the  Putnam  was  very  successful.  The  ship 
suffered  no  extreme  damage,  the  owners  gained  a good  return  on 
their  investment,  and  Captain  Bowditch  had  an  opportunity  to 
collect  information  which  was  later  to  be  of  value  to  all  naviga- 
tors. 

The  Putnam  remained  in  port  for  nearly  three  months  before 
putting  to  sea  again.27  During  this  this  time  the  cargo  of  pepper 
and  coffee  that  Bowditch  had  brought  back  from  Sumatra  and 
the  Isle  of  France  was  unloaded.  New  supplies  were  purchased, 
and  a new  crew  was  enlisted.  Insurance,  passport,  and  other  de- 
tails were  taken  care  of.  Lastly  a cargo  had  to  be  placed  on  board. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  much  of  what  Bowditch  had  brought 
back  from  his  venture  served  as  cargo  in  this  second  voyage.  The 
main  business  of  Salem  at  his  time  was  trade,  and  more  pepper 
and  coffee  were  brought  here  than  was  needed.  Hence,  a great 
part  of  these  goods  were  traded  to  Europe  for  ironware,  textiles 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  bill  of  lading  has  been  destroyed; 
therefore  the  actual  contents  of  the  cargo  can  only  be  guessed,  but 
it  seems  likely  from  the  accounts  of  other  ships  that  the  Putnam 
would  have  followed  this  procedure. 

On  February  27,  1804,  the  Putnam  was  registered  at  the 
Salem  Customs  House  for  a second  voyage.  It  delayed  for  two 
more  weeks  before  it  left,  likely  waiting  for  some  reasonable  sail- 
ing conditions. 

The  company  had  chosen  John  Carlton  to  succeed  Captain  Bow- 
ditch. A member  of  a Salem  maritime  family,  Captain  Carlton 
had  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  the  sea  dur- 
ing his  thirty- three  years. 

John  Carlton  was  born  in  1770  to  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Hunt 
Carlton.  Both  parents  were  descended  from  families  that  had  been 
in  Salem  for  at  least  two  generations,  his  father  having  been  born 
there  in  1731.  His  mother  was  a member  of  the  Bowditch  family, 
which  had  been  prominent  in  Salem’s  maritime  affairs  for  well 
over  a century. 

26.  Putnam,  G.,  Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages,  pp.  16-17. 

27.  Carlton,  J.,  Log  of  Putnam. 
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One  local  historian  mentioned  that  John  inherited  the  love  of 
the  sea  from  the  Bowditch  family,  completely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  his  father  had  been  a master  mariner.  John  had,  however, 
gone  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  become  a master  mariner  himself. 
His  first  command  was  the  Ontario  of  Newburyport,  which  he 
took  to  Peru  and  back. 

After  this  he  took  command  of  the  Putnam  for  two  voyages.  He 
was  then  hired  by  John  and  Richard  Gardner  of  Salem,  for  whom 
he  made  several  voyages  in  the  Recovery,  the  Susan,  and  the 
Three  Friends.  By  1813  he  retired  from  the  merchants  service 
and  joined  the  United  States  Navy.28 

His  first  assignment  was  as  a junior  officer  aboard  the  Consti- 
tution. Distinguishing  himself  for  bravery  in  the  famous  battle 
with  the  Java,  he  received  his  commission  as  a sailing  master  from 
James  Madison  soon  after  July  4,  1815.  Being  assigned  to  the 
John  Adams  at  the  time  when  the  vessel  was  making  frequent 
European  cruises,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  make  friends  with 
such  eminent  persons  as  Clay,  Barnard,  and  Russell.  Three  of  his 
most  intimate  superiors  during  these  years  in  the  navy  were  Hull, 
Bainbridge,  and  Biddle.  In  fact,  Bainbridge  thought  so  highly  of 
him  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Tom  Bowline,  a re- 
sponsibility which  he  executed  well.29 

According  to  the  log  of  Captain  Carlton  the  second  voyage  of 
the  Putnam  began  on  March  15,  1804  for  Copenhagen.  Although 
the  log  was  poorly  kept,  it  seems  that  sailing  conditions  were  fair 
for  the  first  two  weeks.  There  was  no  bad  weather  reported,  and 
the  ship  averaged  90  to  100  miles  on  her  daily  runs.  The  log 
accounting  for  the  period  from  March  30  to  July  24,  1804,  is 
missing. 

During  this  time  the  Putnam  had  gone  to  Copenhagen.  Captain 
Dalling  of  the  ship  Pallas  reported  to  the  Salem  Gazette  that  the 
Putnam  had  reached  her  destination  on  June  7th.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  Carlton  also  called  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt. 
Masters  were  given  a somewhat  free  hand  in  the  responsibility  of 
trading  cargo.  Although  they  set  out  for  one  port  originally,  they 
were  expected  by  their  owners  to  inquire  about  and  to  sell  their 

28.  “Catalog  of  Portraits  in  the  Essex  Institute,”  EIHC,  LXX  (July 
I934)>  273. 

29.  William  Leavitt,  “Materials  for  a History  of  Shipbuilding  in  Salem,” 
EIHC,  VII  (June  1865),  208. 
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goods  at  the  port  where  the  highest  price  could  be  demanded. 

A letter  to  Captain  Samuel  Page  in  November  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  market  in  which  Carlton  had  traded,  and  it  also 
brought  late  news  of  Carlton’s  success.  The  letter  is  of  interest, 
also,  as  it  illustrates  how  owners  kept  an  active  interest  in  their 
investments : 


St.  Petersburg, 
the  i Nov.,  1804 

Samuel  Page,  Esq. 

Sir: 

The  last  American  ships  being  sailed  some  time  since,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  wait  upon  you  with  a List  of  Exports 
by  65  vessels  that  have  been  out  here  this  year.  [Long  list 
enclosed.] 

From  the  demand  from  Raven  ducks  and  Flems  from 
England  having  been  brisk  during  the  autumn  our  market 
is  quite  bare  of  them  at  present,  but  of  sail  cloth  there  is 
about  the  Quanity  in  the  Market  yet  which  we  usually  have 
at  the  close  of  our  navigation.  Our  supply  of  Hemp  having 
been  large  and  little  encouragement  to  by  for  the  English 
markets,  when  the  price  of  the  clean  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  ad- 
vance to  45  and  47  Rs.  a more  considerable  Quantity  of  it 
than  usual  must  now  winter  here  and  will  hope  tend  to  keep 
Prices  moderate  in  the  Spring. 

We  flatter  ourselves  the  Putnam,  Capt.  John  Carlton  ar- 
rived, safe,  and  delivered  her  cargo  to  your  satisfaction, 
craving  your  Reference  to  the  inclosed  Price  current  and 
begging  the  Favour  of  you  to  communicate  the  same  to  your 
Friends,  Mr.  A.  Lawrence,  Mr.  N.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  N. 
Bowditch  who  were  conjointly  with  you  concerned  in  the 
Putnam's  cargo. 

As  your  most  obedient  servants 
Thomson,  Barrar  & Co.30 

For  the  trip  back  to  America  the  log  is  more  complete.  Between 
July  24  and  August  17,  1804,  several  “gales”  are  reported.  On 
this  last  day  the  conditions  for  sailing  must  have  been  close  to 
ideal  as  the  ship  travelled  a distance  of  268  miles,  the  longest 
daily  run  recorded  in  two  voyages  and  an  exceptional  run  for  any 
sailing  vessel  of  this  period.  However,  only  two  days  later  Carlton 
was  unable  to  pick  up  much  wind  and  the  ship’s  daily  run  was 

30.  Harriet  S.  Tapley,  “Capt.  Samuel  Page  and  his  Vessels,”  Danvers 
Historical  Collections,  XVI  (1928),  47-48. 
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only  27  miles.  The  log  between  August  19th  and  29th  is  once 
again  incomplete,  but  the  entries  from  that  point  to  the  end  of 
the  voyage  are  intact.  Weather  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  was  very 
normal  for  the  season,  generally  clear  with  strong  winds  and  oc- 
casional thunderstorms. 

On  September  17,  1804,  the  reading  of  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude was  42  40'  N.  Lat.  and  69  50'  W.  Long.,  or  about  a half- 
day’s run  from  Salem.  Up  to  this  point  it  appeared  from  the  log 
that  Carlton  intended  to  take  the  ship  back  to  its  home  port. 
Whether  the  market  was  poor  or  whether  the  landing  conditions 
in  Salem  were  bad  on  this  day  is  not  known,  probably  the  former 
since  there  had  been  no  bad  weather  reported  in  the  log.  A sud- 
den reversal  of  course  on  September  18th,  however,  took  the  Put- 
nam  down  past  Nahant  to  Boston,  where  it  landed  later  in  the 
day.  The  Boston  Independent  reported  its  arrival  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20th  edition:  “Carlton,  Putnam , of  Salem  . . . sailed  from 
Cronstadt  . . . arrived  on  Tuesday  afternoon.”31 

After  four  days  of  loading  and  unloading  cargo,  replacing  the 
members  of  the  crew  who  had  had  enough,  and  signing  papers, 
the  vessel  left  for  New  York,  where  the  log  of  the  second  voyage 
of  the  Putnam  ended. 

On  September  22,  1804,  the  Putnam  started  from  Boston  for 
New  York,  where  she  remained  for  several  days  before  sailing  for 
Sumatra.  Carlton  had  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  cargo  that  he  had 
brought  from  Europe,  as  it  was  probably  unsuitable  for  the  Su- 
matra trade.  As  few  goods  interested  the  natives  of  Sumatra  more 
than  specie,  he  probably  sold  his  cargo  rather  than  trying  to  trade 
it. 

Carlton  then  had  the  problem  of  picking  up  a new  crew.  Ap- 
parently most  of  the  local  men  who  had  started  with  him  stayed 
on  board  between  Boston  and  New  York,  but  at  this  point  prac- 
tically the  whole  crew  except  the  officers  seem  to  have  left.  Getting 
a crew  in  New  York  was  just  a little  bit  different  from  getting  one 
in  Salem.  Salem  had  the  core  of  northern  New  England  to  tap, 
and  generally  these  youths  were  of  Puritan  farm  stock  and  excel- 
lent character.  There  were  many  adventurous  youths  of  excellent 
character  who  left  the  farms  of  upper  New  York  state  also,  but 

31.  Boston  Independent,  Sept.  20,  1804. 
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there  was  a class  of  hardened  seamen  who  lived  in  boarding 
houses  by  the  wharves.  These  men  picked  up  work  as  it  was 
offered  to  them  by  foreign  ships.  It  was  common  for  a vessel  to 
go  into  New  York  in  need  of  a new  crew.  The  captain  would  go  to 
one  of  the  nearby  boarding  houses,  and  here  he  would  hire  the 
number  of  men  he  needed.  This  is  very  likely  the  manner  in  which 
the  last  crew  of  the  Putnam  was  hired  by  Captain  Carlton. 

The  crew  that  finally  left  New  York  consisted  of  fifteen  men. 
The  name  of  the  first  mate  was  unkown.  Samuel  Page  Pierson 
from  Saco,  Maine,  was  the  second  mate.  Pierson  may  have  been 
a distant  cousin  of  owner  Samuel  Page,  but  the  connection  is  not 
evident.  Mr.  Fenno  was  the  clerk;  William  Brown,  the  carpenter; 
and  George  Crowley,  the  cook.  Of  the  ordinary  seamen  five  were 
known  to  have  come  from  New  York,  Richard  Hunt,  Caesar 
Thomson,  Henry  Reynolds,  George  Cooke,  and  Stephen  Holland. 
Henry  Pettit  and  Henry  Annuls  as  well  as  the  two  unidentified 
seaman  were  probably  from  New  York  also. 

The  Putnam  cleared  New  York  sometime  in  early  October, 
probably  the  first  good  sailing  day  after  the  new  crew  had  arrived 
and  after  appropriate  papers  had  been  filed  at  the  Customs  House. 
From  there  she  probably  took  the  common  route  to  Sumatra, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Horn  and  then  northeast  to  the  Indies. 

The  log  of  this  voyage  was  destroyed  when  the  ship  was  lost, 
so  the  exact  course  is  difficult  to  determine.  On  Tuesday,  October 
i,  1805,  a note  about  the  Putnam  did  appear  in  the  “Shipping 
News”  of  the  Salem  Gazette:  “At  Batavia,  114  days  since  the 
ship  Prudent,  Ford,  of  Salem,  ship  Putnam,  Carlton,  of  Salem 
sailed  1 5 days  earlier  for  Sumatra.”  This  means  that  the  Putnam 
had  been  in  Batavia  on  May  26,  1805,  but  there  are  no  other  ac- 
counts to  determine  the  course  of  the  ship  reported.32 

From  then  until  July,  1806,  there  was  no  word  concerning  the 
whereabouts  or  condition  of  the  Putnam.  Finally  the  report  of 
William  Brown,  carpenter,  arrived  from  Calcutta.  Brown’s  brief 
statement  which  was  printed  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  July  4, 
1806,  merely  informed  the  public  that  the  ship  had  been  taken  in 
the  Straits  of  Singapore  and  that  Samuel  Pierson,  Richard  Hol- 
land, Henry  Reynolds,  George  Cooke,  and  Caesar  Thomson  had 


32.  Salem  Gazette,  October  1,  1805. 
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been  killed.  It  took  another  six  months  before  the  detailed  report 
of  Captain  Carlton  arrived  home.33 

The  Putnam  had  been  anchored  off  Rhio  on  the  island  of  Bin- 
tang  in  the  Singapore  Straits  only  a short  distance  from  Singapore. 
Why  Carlton  had  chosen  to  do  business  in  this  port  was  never 
explained;  it  was  not  one  of  the  ports  frequently  patronized  by 
Salem  vessels.  When  the  Putnam  arrived  at  Rhio  during  the  latter 
part  of  November,  1805,  there  were  two  British  brigs  already 
in  port,  the  Malcolm  under  Captain  Fenwick  and  the  Transfer 
under  Captain  Matthews.  For  several  days  after  their  arrival,  the 
crew  occupied  themselves  by  trading  and  loading  the  cargo. 

On  November  26,  1805,  the  native  Malays  first  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Putnam's  crew.  That  day  Captain  Carlton  had 
been  on  shore  and  on  board  the  Malcolm  transacting  business. 
When  he  returned  to  his  vessel,  he  was  informed  that  there  had 
been  some  strangers  probing  about  the  ship,  and  from  their  actions 
they  seemed  to  have  been  interested  in  cutting  the  ropes. 

Carlton  took  the  occasion  to  warn  his  men.  The  next  morning 
he  warned  them  again.  He  required  that  the  boarding  nets  be 
repaired  and  set  and  that  all  men  check  their  arms  and  remain 
alert  for  evidence  of  an  attack.  He  also  sent  out  his  third  mate  to 
warn  the  Malays  that  they  should  keep  away  from  the  ship. 

Later  in  the  day  a Chinese  merchant  came  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  officers  who  were  allowed  a limited  amount  of  cargo  space 
for  personal  trading.  Carlton  allowed  him  to  come  on  board,  but 
the  Malays  who  were  with  him  were  refused. 

Captain  Carlton  had  planned  to  sail  on  November  28,  1805, 
but  had  some  unfinished  business  with  the  Rajah  to  perform  first. 
He  was  adverse  to  leaving  the  ship  because  on  each  of  the  two 
previous  days  natives  had  aroused  his  suspicions.  He  finally  con- 
vinced himself,  however,  that  everything  would  be  all  right  as 
there  was  a strong  wind  blowing  in  a northward  direction  making 
an  attempt  to  board  the  ship  on  the  part  of  the  natives  difficult. 
Therefore  he  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Fenno,  and  two  hands  went 
ashore. 

The  Malay  boat  from  the  island  of  Lingen  that  had  been  there 
the  evening  before  returned  with  the  pepper  for  which  the  officers 
had  privately  contracted.  It  carried  a crew  of  sixteen  men,  and 

33.  Ibid.,  November  26,  1805. 
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they  were  apparently  received  without  precautions  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  Putnam  and  were  allowed  to  come  on  board 
the  ship. 

While  the  crew  and  some  of  the  natives  were  taking  in  the 
pepper,  Samuel  Page  Pierson  noticed  that  some  of  the  other  Malays 
aboard  ship  were  receiving  their  creases  from  the  natives  in  the 
boat.  Pierson  moved  immediately  toward  these  men  to  demand 
they  return  to  the  boat.  Scarcely  able  to  open  his  mouth,  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Malays  in  the  boat  rushed  to  the  ship  to 
join  the  battle. 

After  Pierson  the  first  mate  was  attacked,  but  he  escaped  over 
the  bow  with  only  a slight  wound.  Then  a Malay  creased  Richard 
Hunt,  who  escaped  for  a moment  up  the  ropes.  Malays  who  were 
following  creased  him  through  the  netting,  and  he  fell  badly 
wounded  into  the  water.  George  Crowley,  who  had  no  desire  to 
be  a hero  in  the  case  of  trouble,  hid  himself  and  was  not  seen  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action. 

During  these  early  moments  of  battle  Henry  Annuls,  George 
Cooke,  and  Henry  Reynolds  died  in  undescribed  circumstances  at 
the  hands  of  the  Malays.  Caesar  Thomson  followed  them  shortly, 
but  not  until  he  had  made  a valiant  counter-attack.  After  being 
struck  for  the  first  time,  Thomson  picked  up  a handspike  and 
knocked  down  his  assailant  and  one  other.  However,  a third  was 
able  to  end  Thomson’s  threat. 

After  Thomson’s  death,  Stephan  Holland  rushed  forward  to 
defend  the  ship.  During  the  early  moments  of  action  he  had  been 
struck  and  stunned.  Retreating  to  the  bow  to  muster  up  his 
strength,  he  now  spotted  a hand  spike  on  deck.  Springing  to  the 
deck  and  seizing  the  spike,  he  was  able  to  land  several  good  blows 
before  a Malay  ended  Holland’s  offensive  with  an  unanticipated 
knife  wound. 

The  ranks  of  the  Putnams  crew  were  depleted  by  this  time. 
Seven  had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Crowley  and  the  first 
officer  sought  safer  quarters.  Carlton  and  three  others  were  on 
land.  And  Henry  Pettit  was  up  in  the  ropes  of  the  foremast.  Only 
William  Brown,  the  ship’s  carpenter,  remained  on  deck  to  defend 
the  vessel  from  the  invaders. 

During  the  early  moments  of  action  Brown  had  seized  a three- 
foot  stick  which  he  had  given  to  the  cook  to  fix  for  him.  Despite 
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Crowley’s  concern  for  his  own  safety,  he  did  have  enough  of  his 
senses  to  turn  the  stick  into  a useful  weapon  by  fastening  an  iron 
coffee  mill  to  the  end. 

Brown  then  ran  to  the  deck  where  he  faced  the  remainder  of 
the  natives  with  his  improvised  weapon.  By  using  it  fiercely  and 
effectively,  he  reversed  the  trend  of  the  fight.  Receiving  two 
wounds,  one  a painful  blow  to  the  spine,  he  continued  to  swing 
his  stick  savagely  until  he  had  driven  all  the  Malay  abaft  the 
mizzenmast. 

By  this  time  Henry  Pettit  was  able  to  get  down  from  the  fore- 
top, where  he  had  been  when  the  fighting  began.  Grabbing  a 
handspike  as  soon  as  he  hit  the  deck,  he  relieved  Brown  long 
enough  for  him  to  go  below  deck  for  a moment.  Returning  with  a 
spear,  Brown  made  short  work  in  driving  the  rest  of  the  Malays 
from  the  ship.  Brown  and  Pettit  then  ran  toward  the  swivel,  but 
in  their  haste  they  failed  to  prime  it  properly.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  bit  of  chance,  the  natives  were  able  to  escape  without  any  fur- 
ther loss  of  life.  Nevertheless  Brown,  Pettit,  and  the  departed 
members  of  the  Putnam’s  crew  were  able  to  kill  one  of  the  Malays, 
injure  four  others  critically,  and  send  seven  or  eight  into  the  Straits 
of  Singapore. 

After  the  Malay’s  retreat,  the  first  officer  and  Crowley  joined 
Brown  and  Pettit  on  deck.  The  first  officer  felt  that  the  four  of 
them  could  not  hold  the  ship  against  another  attack,  and  he  or- 
dered that  his  small  crew  make  the  long  boat  ready  to  abandon, 
ship.  Realizing  the  weakened  condition  of  the  natives,  Brown  re- 
sisted; but  he  was  overruled  by  the  officer  in  command.  Led  in- 
gloriously  by  the  first  mate,  the  crew  left  the  Putnam  for  which 
seven  men  had  given  their  lives.  The  Malays  watched  the  events 
from  nearby,  little  understanding  the  significance  at  first.  Later 
the  natives  came  to  take  the  prize  back  to  Lingen. 

When  Captain  Carlton  returned  he  tried  to  enlist  help  from 
Captain  Fenwick  and  Captain  Matthews.  Fenwick  was  very  anx- 
ious to  recover  the  vessel  for  Carlton  in  hope  of  curtailing  future 
piracy  by  the  Malays,  but  Captain  Matthews  was  not  so  enthusi- 
astic. 

The  next  day  Captain  Fenwick  and  Captain  Carlton  convinced 
Captain  Matthews  that  he  should  try  to  help.  He,  however,  al- 
lowed his  ship  to  lag  behind  in  the  counter-attack  and  although  it 
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fired  a couple  of  shots,  it  was  of  no  tactical  value.  The  Malcolm 
under  Fenwick  was  no  match  for  the  well-armed  Putnam.  At  this 
time  it  was  impossible  to  recover  Captain  Carlton’s  ship;  so  the 
crew  returned  to  Penang  with  Captain  Fenwick,  and  from  there 
they  worked  their  way  home.  The  Putnam  was  never  again  heard 
from  in  Salem. 


DISSONANCE  ABROAD: 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  SAXON  STUDIES 
By  George  Knox 

A forgotten  book  in  the  innocent-abroad  tradition  is  Julian 
Hawthorne’s  Saxon  Studies,  which  that  literary  vagabond,  son  of 
Nathaniel,  claimed  was  his  best  work.  Its  descent  into  literary  ob- 
livion is  perhaps  entirely  attributable  to  the  bankruptcy  of  both 
British  and  American  publishers  immediately  after  the  book  was 
issued  in  1876.  Strahan  in  England  and  Osgood  in  America  cir- 
culated only  review  copies,  and  few  of  these  have  survived.  More- 
over, Saxon  Studies  was  banned  in  Germany  “by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror;” at  least  this  was  Julian’s  assertion  in  his  Pasadena  Star - 
News  literary  column  in  1932.1  However,  I have  not  been  able 
to  verify  this  from  any  records  in  the  Saxon  Library  at  Dresden. 
In  an  article  entitled  “Recalling  Heinrich  Heine,”  Julian  Haw- 
thorne reminisced  about  his  “sturm  and  drang  period,”  which  in- 
cluded the  writing  of  Saxon  Studies,  and  recalled  that: 

a copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a German  critic,  who  damned  it 
and  its  author  in  such  good  set  terms  that  the  German  em- 
peror was  moved  to  issue  an  edict  forbidding  its  circulation 
in  his  dominions,  and  I prefixed  a translation  of  the  critic’s 
curse  to  the  fly-leaf  of  the  essays,  in  order  to  put  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  reader  in  tune  with  my  little  satire.  But  fate  was  too 
swift  for  me,  though  leaving  me  free  to  assert,  sixty  years 
later,  that  ‘Saxon  Studies’  was  the  best  book  I ever  wrote. 

Many  years  before  this  Pasadena  Star-News  statement,  in  “Our 
Experience  Meetings,”  subtitled  “My  Literary  Autobiography,” 
Hawthorne  admitted  that  “the  circulation  of  the  ‘Studies’  was  nat- 
urally small;  but  one  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a Dresden  critic, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  wrote  of  it  and  its  author  repaid  me 
for  the  labor  of  composition  and  satisfied  me  that  I had  not  done 
amiss.”2 

1.  Oct.  22,  1932,  p.  24.  Installments  of  Saxon  Studies  appeared  in  Con- 
temporary Review,  XXIV,  929;  XXV,  23-799;  XXVI,  430.  Also  in  Living 
Age,  CXXIII,  660;  CXXIV,  93-477;  CXXV,  97.  And  in  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine, LXXXIV,  16-533.  (All  installments  appeared  during  1874-1875.) 

2.  A thorough  search  of  journals,  newspapers,  and  other  records  in  the 
Saxon  Library  showed  no  official  record  of  books  banned.  “Our  Experience 
Meetings”  appeared  in  Lippincott’s  Magazine,  XXXVII  (1886),  410. 
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Julian  had  been  in  Dresden  during  1868-1869  studying  en- 
gineering before  taking  a job  as  Hydrographic  Engineer  in  the 
Dock  Department  (1869-1871)  of  New  York  City.  He  returned 
to  Dresden  again  in  1871-1873.  The  Dresden  Address  Geschafts 
Handbuch  for  1873-1874  lists  Julian  officially  as  “Schriftsteller, 
Waisenhausstrasse  13.”  When  he  returned  to  New  York  from  the 
Polytechnic  School  to  work  for  the  Dock  Department,  he  began  his 
first  story,  “Love  and  Counter-Love,”  published  in  Harpers  Week- 
ly, and  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty  dollars.  This  began  his  literary 
career.  When  in  1872  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment he  immediately  started  work  on  the  novel  Bressant  and  fin- 
ished it  in  three  weeks.  Julian  was  couselled  by  friends  that  it 
was  too  immoral  to  publish  in  America,  so  he  chastened  it  before 
sending  it  off  to  his  Boston  publisher.  The  manuscript  was  lost 
and  never  found,  but  he  rewrote  it  in  Dresden,  where  he  returned 
with  his  family,  in  1872. 

When  Idolatry  was  published  in  1874,  the  Hawthornes  were 
living  in  London.  From  notebooks  and  recollections  he  compiled 
reminiscences  of  Dresden  life  and  published  them  as  Saxon 
Studies.  This  book  often  reminded  reviewers  of  Emerson’s  English 
Traits  (1856),  but  it  lacked  Emerson’s  “sententiousness.”  Few 
claimed  that  it  had  equal  merit  in  penetration.  Julian’s  realism  was 
limited  too  much  to  domestic  exteriors  and  interiors,  which  he  had 
catalogued  with  a mechanical  thoroughness.  He  was  unaccountably 
angry  with  Dresden  and  its  inhabitants,  and  the  book  was  marred 
by  too  much  denunciation  and  gratuitous  derogation.  Reviewers, 
even  those  who  granted  a lively  spirit  of  observation,  regretted  his 
acrimony  and  petulance. 

Henry  James,  reviewing  Saxon  Studies  in  the  Nation ,3  found  a 
pervasive  “immaturity  of  thought.”  For  him  Saxon  Studies  was 
“such  a book  as  a very  young  man  might  write  in  a season  of  com- 
bined ill-humor  and  conscious  cleverness;  but  it  is  a book  which 
most  young  men  would  very  soon  afterwards  be  sorry  to  have 
written.”  James  found  the  work  too  “brooding”  and  with  “all  the 
defects  and  none  of  the  charms  of  the  type.”  The  reveries  were 
“ill-natured,  and  Julian’s  ingenuity  too  vituperative.  Speculating  on 
the  acrimonious  tone,  Henry  James  had  to  confess  that  Julian’s 
irritation  was  inexplicable.  Julian’s  judgments  appeared  to  have 

3.  XXII,  355-358,  March  30,  1876. 
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been  formed  “only  upon  those  matters  which  limit  that  horizon 
of  a six  weeks'  sojourner — the  tramways,  the  cabmen,  the  police- 
men, and  the  beer-saloons.”  Why  had  Julian  never  perceived  a 
more  substantial  Dresden  society?  Why  had  he  seen  only  the 
lower-class  world?  There  is  no  immediate  answer. 

James  particularly  regretted,  aside  from  the  stingy  humor, 
Julian's  failure  to  report  on  social  observations  proper,  to  record 
impressions  of  private  manners  and  morals,  of  “sentiments,  opin- 
ions, conversations,  ways  of  living  and  thinking,”  and  of  “other 
valuable  sources  of  one’s  knowledge  of  a foreign  country — the 
theatre,  literature,  the  press,  the  arts  . . .”  James  got  a general 
impression  of  triviality  and  puerility.  He  felt  that  Hawthorne  had 
“nursed  his  dislikes  and  irritations  in  a dark  closet,”  that  he  had 
never  “put  them  forth  into  the  open  air,  never  discussed  and  com- 
pared and  intelligently  verified  them.” 

Other  reviewers  found  slanting  in  Julian’s  observations.  M. 
Betham-Edwards  warned  The  Academy  readers4  not  to  accept 
without  due  reservations  “such  delineations  of  German  life  and 
manners  as  we  find  in  Saxon  Studies .”  Particularly,  he  deplored 
Julian’s  total  denigration  of  Saxon  taste,  of  their  public  behavior, 
music,  art,  and  standards  of  femininity.  Julian  had  also  com- 
plained too  peevishly  about  the  climate,  architecture,  and  militar- 
ism. M.  Betham-Edwards  praised  “certain  picturesque  passages” 
as  the  possibly  redeeming  features,  but  felt  generally  that  the  book 
offered  a “misleading”  picture  of  German  life  and  manners  and 
was  “ill-judged  as  a publication.”  He  could  feel  no  surprise  that 
Saxon  Studies  caused  great  offence  in  Dresden,  for  “they  might 
be  entitled  Siberian  Studies  for  any  likeness  they  bear  to  the 
people  therein  described.” 

The  Athenaeum  reviewer5  also  found  the  book  disappointing 
and  asked  the  Saxons  to  console  themselves  with  the  words  of 
Goethe — “Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  du  begreifst .”  He  granted, 
however,  a good  deal  of  truthfulness  in  Julian’s  observations,  par- 
ticularly of  an  apparently  growing  philistinism  in  Germany.  But 
he  lamented  the  excess  and  exaggeration  which  might  provoke  a 
reaction  out  of  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the  book.  Actually  Sax- 
on Studies  was  a misnomer  and  should  have  been  called  “ ‘jeu  d’ 

4.  IX,  505-506,  May  27,  1876. 

5.  II,  13-14,  July  1,  1876. 
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esprit  on  the  human  race  as  typified  in  Saxony.’  ” The  jocularity 
distinguished  these  sudies  from  German  Life  and  Manners  written 
by  Henry  Mayhew  in  1864. 6 Mayhew  offered  facts  in  support  of 
his  criticism  and  not  an  irresponsible  and  capricious  impression- 
ism. Both  writers  drew  an  unfavorable  picture  of  the  Saxons,  but 
Mayhew’s  book  was  more  mature.  As  “a  literary  performance,” 
however,  Julian’s  book  was  not  without  “cleverness.” 

The  consensus  at  home  and  abroad  was  that  Julian’s  preoccu- 
pation with  the  dullest,  the  most  embruted  and  ill-appearing  of 
Saxons,  with  the  lower-level  businessman,  the  cart-pulling  woman, 
the  beer-drinking  and  dueling  student,  the  automaton-soldier, 
created  a depressing  and  eccentric  book.7  The  two  Dresden  re- 
views which  I found  crackled  with  resentment.  They  asked  who 
this  bumptious  foreigner  might  be  and  what  could  have  stirred  his 
bile.  The  first  Saxon  review  appeared  in  the  Dresdener  Nachricht- 
en , Tuesday,  February  1,  1876;  and  a second  attack  followed  on 
Friday,  February  4,  1876. 

Julian  accurately  translated  the  first  and  appended  it  to  his 
book.  It  reads  as  follows: 

As  if  to  mark  his  exultation  at  the  injuries  of  all  kinds 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  have  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  monster  Thomas,  another  American,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  of  Boston,  has  perpetrated  an  outrageous  libel 
on  Dresden.  It  is  entitled  ‘Saxon  Studies,’  and  is  full  of  every 
kind  of  falsehood  and  insult,  ostensibly  caluminating  Dres- 
den, Leipzig,  and  Saxony  only;  but  in  reality  conveying 
aspersions  against  the  whole  of  Germany.  Fortunately,  this 
opinion  of  the  work  is  that  held  in  America  itself,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Newyorker  Staatszeitung  [sic]  of  the  12th 
January,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  We  extract  from 
this  honoured  newspaper  the  following  vigorous  defence  of 
Germany: — “It  is  well  known  that  the  Saxons  are  es- 
teemed the  best-mannered,  most  affable  people  in  Germany. 
They  are  renowned  for  their  politeness;  their  style  of  living 
is  in  many  respects  more  refined  than  is  the  case  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany;  and  if,  therefore,  the  bulk  of 
the  Saxon  population  is  described  as  stupid  and  coarse,  rude 
and  dirty — if,  during  a three  years’  residence  in  Germany, 

6.  Henry  Mayhew  (1812-1887),  German  Life  and  Manners  (London, 
1864). 

7.  See  New  York  Times,  January  9,  1876;  New  York  Evening  Post, 
December  27,  1875;  Appleton's  Journal,  January  8,  1876. 
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the  author  failed  to  meet  with  a single  pretty  face  among  all 
the  Saxon  ladies,  who,  on  the  contrary,  impressed  him  only 
by  their  ugliness,  silliness,  hypocrisy,  great  fondness  for 
beer,  and  unappeasable  appetite  for  dancing — if  all  Saxons 
without  exception,  so  often  as  they  came  in  contact  with  this 
author,  exercised  a most  disagreeable  influence  on  his  sense 
of  smell — if  the  residences  of  even  the  highest  classes  are 
far  inferior  in  their  lack  of  comfort,  their  bareness  and  for- 
mality, their  want  of  all  those  refinements  demanded  by 
aesthetic  taste,  to  the  most  moderate  requirements  of  re- 
spectable housekeeping — if  all  this,  we  say,  is  the  case  in 
Dresden  and  Leipzig,  it  would  really  be  hard  to  name  any 
spot  in  Germany  which  would  not  appear  to  this  bumptious 
American  [anspruchsvollen  Amerikaner ] in  a much  more 
perverse  light.  According  to  Hawthorne's  view,  the  Saxon 
mind — that  is,  the  German  mind  in  general — certainly 
possesses  a great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
but  this  knowledge  is  not  digested,  is  not  assimilated  into 
flesh  and  blood,  and  does  not  make  the  Germans  a wise 
people.  And  therefore  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and  other 
great  thinkers  of  Germany  are  either  not  Germans,  or  they 
are  the  only  true  Germans  ever  born.  Immediately  after  this 
assertion  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  Dresden  barmaids 
have  composed  very  pretty  poetry  in  his  presence,  that  they 
understand  playing  on  the  piano,  and  that  he  was  fairly 
amazed  by  the  manysidedness  of  their  accomplishments,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  expressed  themselves.  But  alas! 
the  unfortunate  Saxon  women  are  forced  to  work  like  slaves. 
They  must  attend  to  the  housekeeping  and  earn  the  means 
of  livelihood  at  the  same  time;  nay,  he  has  met  women  in 
his  walks  who  were  harnessed  along  with  a dog  to  a wagon, 
while  the  husband  sat  smoking  like  a sultan  within.  The  mis- 
use of  dogs,  who  are  employed,  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
nature,  as  draft-animals,  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  Dres- 
den; and  if,  occasionally,  a woman  helps  a dog  in  his  labour, 
she  does  it  out  of  a humane  feeling  for  the  animal,  and  a 
desire  to  lighten  his  toil:  and  it  is  rank  absurdity  to  paint 
such  a picture  as  the  above  of  a service  of  friendship  like 
this. — Even  in  the  judgment  of  an  American  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  language,  the  whole  book  is  nothing 
but  a caricature;  and  what  more  lenient  judgment  is  possible 
when,  for  example,  we  read  that  the  author  has  nowhere 
heard  worse  music  than  in  Saxony — where  music  inter- 
preted in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  whose  musical 
institute  is  renowned  for  its  excellence  throughout  all  Eur- 
ope? The  author  affirms  that  true  music  cannot  be  appreci- 
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ated  by  Saxon  ears,  because  it  were  else  incomprehensible 
that  people  at  a garden-concert,  while  a symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  being  given,  quaffed  from  time  to  time  a 
mouthful  of  beer,  or  munched  the  sausage  which  lay  on  the 
plate  before  them,  and  immediately  afterwards  intimated 
their  approval  of  the  majestic  harmonies  by  clapping  their 
hands,  nodding  their  heads,  and  rolling  their  eyes.  But  space 
fails  us  to  expose  all  the  nonsense  which,  under  the  preten- 
tious title  of  “Studies,”  this  book  contains:  but  we  have  al- 
ready said  enough  to  show  that  the  author  is  a snobbish 
blockhead,  who  cannot  enough  wonder  that  all  Saxons  do 
not  live  in  the  same  style  as  wealthy  people  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York.  Because  he  was  unable  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  respectable  society  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  and  found 
himself  confined  to  association  with  the  masses,  he  re- 
venged himself  by  describing  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
lowest  orders  as  if  they  were  those  of  the  whole  people:  as 
when,  for  example,  he  asserts  that  only  way  the  dance- 
loving  Saxons  dance  is  for  the  man  to  grasp  the  woman 
round  the  waist  with  both  hands.  Were  a European  traveller 
to  take  a fancy  to  make  studies  of  society  in  New  York  after 
such  a fashion  as  this,  what  a distorted  picture  of  American 
life  might  he  paint : and  yet  he  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
sin  half  as  much  against  truth  as  the  author  of  this  book  has 
done,  in  order  to  produce  no  less  repulsive  an  effect.  With- 
out doubt  there  may  be  many  imperfections  in  German  so- 
cial life;  but  the  extenuation  of  circumstances  must  be  al- 
lowed for;  in  order  to  form  a fair  opinion,  the  observer 
should  not  fail  to  compare  the  social  results  in  German  with 
those  in  other  countries.”  To  these  admirable  remarks  we 
will  append  the  observation  that  we  are  far  from  classing 
the  numerous  Americans  living  in  Saxony  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  their  self-conceited  fellow-countryman.  They  are 
our  beloved  and  honoured  guests,  and  clearly  demonstrate 
by  the  fact  of  their  presence  among  us,  their  disagreement 
with  the  views  of  this  clownish  upstart  [Gleichheits-  Flegel ] . 

This  review,  fairly  restrained,  put  Julian  down  as  a bumptious 
lout,  but  the  second  reaction  was  much  more  devastating.  The 
critic,  if  he  were  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  first  attack,  un- 
doubtedly thought  of  all  the  things  he  should  have  said.  I have 
translated  this  notice  from  the  Dresdener  Nachrichten,  omitting 
the  latter  part  which  deals  with  other  Americans  who  had  in 
Julian’s  time  offended  Dresdeners.  The  writer  merely  transferred 
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his  fury  from  a man  named  Thomas  and  someone  who  had  at- 
tacked the  local  schools  to  Julian.  Julian’s  book  fell  into  a pattern 
of  American  barbarism  and  atrocity: 

In  connection  with  our  most  recent  article  on  the  young 
Julian  Hawthorne,  a German-American  has  sent  us  a state- 
ment by  the  father,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne is  Vice-president  of  the  local  American  Club  and 
successor  of  the  infamous  Thomas.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
published  the  following  disparaging  views  about  people  who 
are  unfortunately  not  full-blooded  Americans  in  his  English 
Notebooks,  and  we  quote  from  the  Tauchnitz  edition: 
“Nothing  is  so  absolutely  abominable  as  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  equality,  pertaining  to  an  American,  grafted  on  the 
mind  of  a native  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I do 
HATE  a naturalized  citizen;  nobody  has  a right  to  our  ideas, 
unless  born  to  them.”8 

Here  we  have  the  typical  foreigner-hater  and  American 
know-nothing  in  his  most  pronounced  form.  Such  are  the 
Yankees  who  proffer  in  bombastic  phrases  a refuge  to  all  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  but  who,  with  sovereign  scorn,  look 
down  on  all  foreign-born  whom  they  have  seduced  to  immi- 
gration in  order  to  exploit  their  labor  and  savings.  Having 
enticed  them  to  immigrate  they  then  try  to  represent  them 
unworthy  of  freedom  and  equality.  Certainly  one  can  ex- 
pect no  just  estimate  of  Dresden,  Saxony,  and  the  Germans 
from  a son  who  has  learned  from  his  father  that  freedom 
and  equality  are  a monopoly  of  Americans.  Expressly,  we 
would  wish  that  this  Hawthorne  family  is  no  relation  to  the 
pleasant,  charitable,  and  universally  respected  English- 
woman, Mrs.  Hawthorne,  who  until  two  years  ago  occupied 
and  owned  the  house  at  Glacisstrasse  14. 

Such  were  the  local  reactions  to  Julian’s  recorded  impressions 
of  Dresden  and  Saxony.  Dresdeners  felt  even  more  strongly 
than  James,  of  course,  that  the  writer  not  only  lacked  objectivity, 
taste,  and  depth,  but  more  than  anything  else  an  insight  into 
“culture.”  Perhaps  Julian  lived  all  those  years  excluded  from 
upper-class  society  and  we  know  that  there  is  no  more  disgruntled 
outsider  than  the  uninvited  American.  The  accumulated  irritations 

8.  See  English  Notebooks,  ed.  Randall  Stewart  (New  York,  1941),  p. 
96.  In  the  Notebooks,  Nathaniel  writes  (November  3,  1854)  of  interview- 
ing an  objectionable  Frenchman  who  had  come  requesting  aid  in  procuring 
a job.  The  man  had  become  a naturalized  American  citizen  and  aparently 
made  a great  show  of  his  new  patriotism. 
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were  superficially  rationalized  by  Julian  himself  in  obscurely 
stated  patriotic  motives. 

In  his  Preface,  Julian  informed  his  readers  that:  “The  true 
end  of  travel  is  to  reconcile  us  to  our  homes.  We  study  foreign 
countries  and  customs  not  for  their  intrinsic  sake,  but  in  order  to 
compare  them  disadvantageous^  with  our  own:  and  thus  the 
mere  cosmopolitan  misses  more  than  he  gains'’  (pp.  11-12).  He 
also  pretended  merely  to  be  using  the  Saxons  as  dummies  for 
working  off  some  massive  but  unspecified  irritation  with  life  it- 
self, particularly  life  abroad.  He  professed  only  a “moderate  in- 
terest” in  Saxons  and  Saxony  and  said  that  the  plan  of  his  work 
required  “some  concrete  nucleus  round  which  to  group  such 
thoughts  and  fancies  as  he  wished  to  ventilate.”  The  Saxon  capi- 
tal chancing  to  have  been  his  residence  for  several  years,  he  “used” 
it,  “rather  than  any  other  place,  to  serve  his  turn  in  this  re- 
spect” (p.  iv).  Furthermore,  realizing  the  severity  of  his  attack, 
he  dismissed  it  as  largely  a reaction  against  “the  mawkish  tend- 
ency, very  observable  of  late,  to  make  Germans  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  and  Saxons  with  them,  objects  of  sentimental  hero- 
worship.” 

Julian  disclaimed  any  reform  motive,  refusing  to  masquerade  as 
“a  patcher-up  of  dilapidated  manners  and  morals.”  He  supported 
the  book’s  validity  by  citing  “the  programme  of  a ‘Native  and 
Foreign  Mutual  Interest  Protection  Company,’  dated  at  Dresden, 
June,  1875,  and  signed  by  Baron  von  Stockhausen  as  president.” 
This  company,  Julian  wrote,  “aims  to  remedy  some  of  those  very 
abuses,  for  mentioning  which  the  ‘Studies’  have  been  assailed.” 
Saxon  Studies  ends  with  a kind  of  pastoral  idyll,  strongly  ironic, 
which  Julian  himself  called  a “foolish,  unsatisfactory  little  epi- 
sode.” It  is  a description  of  his  trip  into  the  mountains,  during  his 
last  days  in  Saxony,  and  his  romantic  interest  in  the  actions  of  a 
Saxon  girl.  He  builds  up  in  his  fancy  certain  romantic  notions 
about  the  girl,  yet  these  illusions  are  coldly  blasted  in  the  end 
by  his  discovery  of  her  identity.  She  was  only  a vulgar  Dresden 
shop  girl  whom  he  had  previously  known.  Julian  meant  this 
tacked-on  anecdote  to  be  typical  of  his  entire  Dresden  experience, 
a parabolic  interlude  which  should  convey  his  disillusionment. 

He  admits  that  Dresden  charmed  him  at  first  sight,  and  in  retro- 
spect. From  a distance  it  looked  neat  and  graceful,  but  prolonged 
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acquaintance  dispelled  the  romance  and  left  only  aversion  to  its 
closeup  grubbiness.  Hence  Saxon  Studies  is  the  record  of  his  in- 
ability to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Dresden  because  of  its  overpower- 
ing defects.  This  “dull  and  featureless”  race,  however,  struck  back 
at  Julian’s  narrow  and  reductive  realism.  We  ourselves  see  the 
book  as  an  interesting  moment  in  the  history  of  American  reac- 
tion to  Europe.  We  do  not  know  whether  Julian  went  to  Dresden 
as  a passionate  pilgrim.  We  do  not  know  precisely  what  personal 
affronts  he  suffered  there.  But  whatever  his  cause  for  resentment, 
Saxon  Studies  deserves  its  place  in  the  American-abroad  genre 
of  jaundiced  realism.  Undoubtedly  Dresdeners  would  be  content, 
if  they  knew  of  the  book  today,  to  let  it  rest  in  limbo,  but  for  the 
Dresden  reader  of  1876,  a harsh  book  justly  received  a harsh 
reception. 


JOHN  PIERPONT  AND  THE  FEDERALIST  MUSE 
IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 
By  Abe  Ra'vitz 

On  December  28,  1810,  John  Pierpont,  a twenty-five  year  old 
graduate  of  both  Yale  College  (1804)  and  the  Litchfield  Law 
School  (1809),  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal: 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

I began  to  board  with  Mrs.  Boddily  of  this  place — and 
on  the  same  day  commenced  my  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
Ebenezer  Moseley,  Esq.,  of  this  town.  Price  of  board  by 
agreement  4.25  dolls  per  week  including  washing.  Price  of 
clerkship,  150  dolls  per  annum.1 

This  young,  ambitious  Mr.  Pierpont  had,  indeed,  temporarily  left 
his  bride  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  had  journeyed  alone  to 
Newburyport,  intent  on  carving  out  for  himself  a career  in  the 
law.  Without  doubt  he  possessed  excellent  potential  for  success 
and  eminence  in  this  field.  As  a student  under  the  renowned 
Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  he  had  received  the  complete  educa- 
tion of  a New  England  gentleman  of  the  period,  replete  with  the 
correct  Federalist  orientation  toward  politics  necessary  for  accep- 
tance into  the  proper  social  circles;2  and  as  “ a favored  student” 
of  the  Honorable  Tapping  Reeve — noted  jurist,  Professor  of  Law, 
and  founder  of  the  famous  Litchfield  Law  School — Pierpont  not 
only  had  excelled  in  written  examinations  and  Moot  Court  ex- 
ercises but  also  had  heard  expressed  on  numerous  occasions  the 
Judge’s  ardent  Federalist  phillipics  against  tyranny,  demagoguery, 
and  Jeffersonianism.3  Now  as  John  Pierpont  dined  with  the 
“gentlemen  of  information  and  good  companions”4  who  also 

1.  Manuscript  is  located  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (hereafter, 
PM),  the  institution  founded  by  Pierpont’s  well-known  grandson. 

2.  For  the  impact  of  Dwight  on  Pierpont  and  other  New  England  intel- 
legentsia  of  the  age,  see  my  “Timothy  Dwight:  Professor  of  Rhetoric,” 
New  England  Quarterly,  XXIX  (March  1956),  63-72;  and  “Timothy 
Dwight’s  Decisions,”  Ibid.  (December  1958),  514-520. 

3.  John  Neal,  Wandering  Recollections  of  a Somewhat  Busy  Life  (Bos- 
ton, 1869),  P»  164.  Under  the  pen-name  of  “Phocion,”  Reeve  unleashed 
libelous  vituperation  against  Jefferson  and  was  indicted  by  a Federal  Court. 
He  warned  Yankees  against  “the  frightful,  yawning  gulph  of  Atheism” 
and  “the  syren  songs  of  Jacobinism.”  ( Litchfield  Monitor,  December  2, 
1801) 

4.  JP  to  Joseph  Lyman,  February  7,  18 11,  PM.  Lyman,  a Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  businessman,  was  the  uncle  of  Pierpont’s  wife. 
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boarded  at  the  Newburyport  home  of  Mrs.  Boddily  and  as  this 
conscientious  emigre  from  Connecticut  went  about  his  clerical 
chores  in  Moseley’s  office,  citizens  of  Essex  County  would  never 
have  suspected  the  awesome  future  in  store  for  their  industrious 
neighbor:  in  five  years  he  would  be  heralded  as  America’s  great 
poet;5  in  ten  years  he  would  be  a highly  reputable  Boston  clergy- 
man and  protege  of  William  Ellery  Channing;6  and  in  subsequent 
decades  of  the  frenzied  epoch  comprising  ante-bellum  New  Eng- 
land he  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  reformist 
personalities  of  the  age  and  subject  for  one  of  Whittier’s  finest 
poetic  eulogies,  the  sonnet  “To  J.  P.”: 

Not  to  the  poet,  but  the  man  I bring 
In  friendship’s  fearless  trust  my  offering: 

How  much  it  lacks  I feel,  and  thou  wilt  see, 

Yet  well  I know  that  thou  hast  deemed  with  me 
Life  all  too  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short 
For  dreamy  ease  and  Fancy’s  graceful  sport; 

And  girded  for  thy  constant  strife  with  wrong, 

Like  Nehemiah  fighting  while  he  wrought 

The  broken  walls  of  Zion,  even  thy  song 

Hath  a rude  martial  tone,  a blow  in  every  thought!7 

In  1810,  however,  John  Pierpont,  far  from  being  a distinguished 
personage,  was  merely  an  amateur  dabbler  in  verse  and  an  aggres- 
sive, muscular  Federalist  who,  in  desiring  to  study  law,  had  come 
to  live  in  Essex  County  at  one  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  his- 
tory of  both  state  and  country.  Caught  amidst  the  chaotic  politics 
surrounding  the  War  of  1812  and  delighted  to  be  living  in  an 
area  which,  “was  not  gullible  and  . . . [which]  would  tolerate 

5.  On  the  publication  of  Airs  of  Palestine  (Baltimore,  1816),  Pierpont 
“was  then  acknowledged,  by  common  consent,  for  the  leading  poet  of 
America."  (Neal,  p.  192)  A typical  reviewer  noted  with  chauvinistic  pride 
that  “no  poet  of  the  present  day  of  any  country  has  evinced  stronger  powers 
of  genius.  . . Portico  II  (December  1816),  454. 

6.  Pierpont  was  pastor  of  the  Hollis  Street  Church  (1819-1845).  The 
interest  and  aid  of  Channing  led  Pierpont  to  the  ministry  and  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  from  which  he  graduated  (1819).  A letter  from  JP  to 
John  Neal  (December  18,  1816),  PM,  tells  that  Channing  is  “warmly  in- 
terested” in  Pierpont's  career. 

7.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston, 
i892),  p.  108.  Whittier  sought  to  draft  Pierpont  as  a candidate  for  Con- 
gress sponsored  by  the  Liberty  Party.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Boston,  1894),  I,  287-288. 
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no  Jeffersonian  atheisms,”8  Pierpont,  from  his  Newburyport  van- 
tage point,  began  to  build  a national  reputation  for  himself  as  a 
pohtical  versifier,  and  in  the  process  of  his  early  steps  toward  rec- 
ognition left  a vigorous  chronicle  of  Essex  County  as  it  was 
driven  through  the  “democratic  furnace”  of  the  Madison  admin- 
istration. 

In  February,  18 1 1,  Pierpont  wrote  to  Joseph  Lyman  intimating 
that  all  was  reasonably  serene  in  his  pursuance  of  higher  learning : 

My  situation  here  is  as  pleasant  as  I could  expect,  while 
at  such  a distance  from  my  friends  at  Litchfield.  Mr.  Mose- 
ley ..  . his  business  in  the  office  is  so  considerable  as  to  af- 
ford me  a good  opportunity  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge 
in  the  profession.9 

Less  than  one  year  later  Pierpont  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
had  unwisely  chose  to  practice  in  Newburyport — a town  which 
apparently  did  not  require  the  services  of  another  lawyer — and 
was  forced  to  inform  Lyman:  “I  am  earning  nothing  profession- 
ally.”10 During  the  dismal  days,  however,  when  this  “starveling-at- 
law”  was  vainly  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  a client,  he  thor- 
oughly briefed  himself  on  the  local  political  situation  and,  align- 
ing himself  with  the  stance  assumed  by  the  Essex  Junto,  the  or- 
ganization that  allegedly  “had  been  plotting  for  years  to  carry 
the  Northern  states  back  again  to  England,”11  Pierpont  became 
frenzied  over  the  severe  economic  implications  of  the  so-called 
“Plundering  Act”  (Federalist  nickname  for  the  Non-Importation 
Law)  and  over  the  gubernatorial  antics  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  who 
was  then  in  the  process  of  chopping  Essex  County  into  electoral 
districts  resembling  the  famous  salamander  (“gerrymander”) 
shape  that  was  to  carry  the  governor’s  name  as  a neologism  into 
the  language.12  Disturbed  by  the  political  machinations  of  Govern- 

8.  Vernon  L.  Parrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought  (New 
York,  1926),  II,  277. 

9.  February  7,  1811,  PM. 

10.  January  10,  1812,  PM. 

11.  Irving  Brant,  James  Madison,  The  President  1809-1812  (New  York 
and  Indianapolis,  1956),  p.  419. 

12.  Essex  was  redistricted  into  “one  compacted  two-member  district  in- 
cluding the  stalwart  Federalist  towns,  and  an  absurdly  shaped  three-member 
district  running  around  the  edge  of  the  county,  in  which  the  heavy  Repub- 
lican vote  of  Marblehead  was  calculated  to  quench  Federalist  majorities 
in  the  eleven  other  towns.”  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  “Elbridge  Gerry,”  DAB, 
VII,  226. 
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or  Gerry,  who  had  branded  Federalists  as  “secessionists,  rebels  and 
traitors,”  John  Pierpont  described  the  discouraging  situation  to 
Tapping  Reeve,  a heartfelt  sympathizer: 

The  political  heavens  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
yet  entirely  free  from  clouds,  and  the  earth  is  still  shaken  by 
occasional  convulsions.  The  county  of  Hampshire  . . . has 
passed  before  us  through  the  democratic  furnace,  and  out 
of  that  county  they  are  about  to  make  three,  in  order  to  fill 
the  mouths  of  hungry  expectants.  A quantity  of  English 
goods  to  a considerable  amount  has  been  seized  within  a 
few  days  past  in  Boston  for  a supposed  violation  of  the  non- 
importation laws — the  particulars  I have  not  learned,  but  it 
appears  that  seizures  in  our  seaports  and  seizures  and  mur- 
ders in  the  interior  by  custom  house  officers  will  in  time 
teach  the  people  that  the  present  measures  are  not  the  best 
that  could  be  adopted,  nor  our  present  rulers  the  best  that 
could  be  selected.13 

On  another  occasion  Pierpont  lamented  to  his  former  law  profes- 
sor the  encroachments  that  anarchy,  the  natural  by-product  of 
democracy,  was  laying  on  the  land: 

In  times  like  the  present  the  strong  may  be  enticed  into 
action  by  the  juvenile  efforts  of  the  weak — and  everyone 
ought  to  labor  according  to  the  measure  of  strength  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  jeopardized  liberties.14 

Liberty,  obviously,  meant  license  for  the  unruly  to  disregard  all 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  order. 

While  he  was  thus  philosophizing  on  the  decadent  state  of 
matters  political  in  county,  state,  and  nation,  Pierpont  one  day 
came  upon  a heroic  poem  written  by  a precocious  thirteen-year- 
old  Hampshire  County  youth,  one  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Titled 
“The  Embargo,”  this  youthful  indiscretion — a work  Bryant  assid- 
uously deleted  from  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems — excori- 
ated populism,  democracy,  and  Jefferson  in  venemous  couplets: 

When  shall  this  land,  some  courteous  angel  say, 

Throw  off  a weak,  and  erring  ruler’s  sway?  . . . 

13.  December  2,  1811,  PM.  Morison,  Ibid.:  Gerry's  powerful  blast  oc- 
curred over  his  alarm  at  “Treasonable  resolutions”  made  against  the  Non- 
importation Act  by  Boston  Federalists. 

14.  November  24,  1812,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Oh  wrest,  sole  refuge  of  a sinking  land, 

The  sceptre  from  the  slave's  imbecile  hand!15 

The  outraged  Bryant  also  made  much  of  the  ruination  of  New 
England’s  economy  at  the  hands  of  what  he  considered  the  ill- 
advised  restriction  on  trade  involved  in  the  Embargo  of  1807: 

Much  injur’d  Commerce!  ’tis  thy  falling  cause, 

Which  from  obscurity,  a stripling  draws.  . . . 

See  the  bold  sailor  from  the  ocean  torn, 

His  element,  sink  friendless  and  forlorn!16 

Pierpont,  delighted  on  seeing  this  broadside  against  those  self- 
same nefarious  forces  still  dominating  the  political  whirl  about 
him,  was  moved  to  take  pen  in  hand  himself.  And  when  the 
Washington  Benevolent  Society  of  Newburyport  invited  their  lo- 
cal political  philosopher  to  address  the  group,  the  talented  lawyer 
delivered  a poetic  oration  titled  “The  Portrait,”  a heroic  poem 
which  brought  to  John  Pierpont,  self-appointed  laureate  of  Essex 
County,  more  than  local  recognition;  his  poem  for  this  occasion 
“went  far  to  give  him  a national  reputation.”17 

The  thirty-six  page  poem  Essex  Countians  heard  Pierpont  recite 
may  be  approached  in  two  historically  significant  ways:  first, 
it  is  an  attack  on  that  political  administration  whose  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  competence  coerced  America  into  and  was  currently 
forcing  the  nation  through  the  War  of  1812;  and  secondly,  it  is 
a poetic  eulogy  of  George  Washington  and  his  beatific  train  of 
Federalist  saints.  Washington,  a “spotless  patriot”  and  “illustrious 
man”;  Hamilton,  an  “immortal  statesman”;  and  Ames,  “a  stainless 
spirit,”  are  a few  of  the  political  elect  isolated  for  special  treatment, 
while  their  antagonists,  “the  authors  of  their  country’s  shame,” 
are  “too  low”  to  be  designated  specifically  by  name.  The  portrait, 
then,  literally  involves  a picture  of  the  glorious  Columbia  of  by- 
gone days  contrasted  with  a portrayal  of  the  country  in  its  present 
state  of  democratic  decay.  Indeed,  during  the  palmy  days  when 

15.  Tremaine  McDowell,  ed.,  William  Cullen  Bryant:  Representative 
Selections  (New  York,  1935),  p.  343- 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  342.  John  T.  Winterich,  “Savanarola  of  Hollis  Street,” 
Colophon  (New  Series,  20,  1935)  mentions  the  probable  influence  of  “The 
Embargo”  on  Pierpont’ s work.  Pierpont  and  Bryant  later  became  fast,  life- 
long friends  and  correspondents. 

17.  John  Neal,  “John  Pierpont,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  XVIII  (December, 
1866),  650. 
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the  Federalist  political  ethic  generated  the  wheels  of  American 
government,  our  country  had  experienced  “The  strong  effulgence 
of  a golden  age”: 

So  shone  Columbia,  when  her  infant  hand 
With  magic  power,  along  her  verdant  strand, 

Charmed  into  life  the  city’s  busy  throng, 

And  rolled  of  wealth  the  swelling  tide  along, 

While  Freedom’s  pure  and  consecrated  fires 
Glowed  in  her  halls  and  glittered  in  her  spires. 

So  shone  Columbia,  when  her  naval  pine 
Bowed,  at  her  touch,  to  float  beneath  the  line, 

And  proudly  bear,  on  every  wave  unfurled, 

Her  swelling  canvass  o’er  the  watery  world.18 

Those  days  of  prestige,  honor,  and  glory  are  now,  unfortunately, 
past.  The  poet  must  now  honestly  daub  over  his  portrait  of 
America  “with  bitter  and  with  black  ” for  the  “blissful  days”  have 
now  withdrawn  the  “dazzling  splendor”  from  John  Pierpont’s 
“ once  honored  country”: 

Look  at  Columbia!  see  her  sickly  form, 

Exposed,  unsheltered,  to  the  howling  storm; 

No  friendly  taper  glimmering  on  her  sight, 

Her  thin  robes  draggled  in  the  dews  of  night, 

Her  bosom  shrinking  from  the  piercing  blasts, 

On  Earth’s  cold  lap  her  fainting  limbs  she  casts; 

And  as  she  sinks  despairing  and  forlorn, 

The  clouds  her  curtains,  and  her  couch  the  thorn, 

Her  Evil  Genius,  envying  e’en  such  rest, 

Broods  like  an  incubus  upon  her  breast; 

Forbids  the  fluid  through  her  veins  to  dart, 

And  locks  up  every  function  of  her  heart.  . . . 

Look  at  our  Commerce!  driven  from  the  deep, 

Our  sails  no  more  its  curling  surface  sweep  . . . 

But  Desolation  hovers  o’er  our  ships 
With  raven  pinions;  and  with  skinny  lips, 

And  cheeks  all  shrivelled,  Famine  stalks  our  streets, 

And  clings,  with  withered  hand,  to  all  she  meets, 

Look  at  our  navy!  does  it  proudly  ride, 

And  roll  its  thunders  o’er  the  subject  tide 
As  once  it  rode  and  thundered?19 

Pierpont,  belaboring  with  thoroughness  and  conviction  Madison 

18.  Pierpont’s  Poetical  Works  (Boston,  1840),  p.  268. 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  271-273. 
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(the  “Evil  Genius”)  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  nation’s  disaster, 
concluded  his  prophecy  of  doom  with  frightening  portent: 

Where  now  these  ruins  moulder  on  the  ground, 

Where  Desolation  walks  her  silent  round, 

The  slippery  serpent  drags  his  sinuous  trail 
To  marble  columns  clings  the  slimy  snail, 

The  solemn  raven  croaks,  the  cricket  sings, 

And  bats  and  owlets  flap  their  sooty  wings; 

Once,  a proud  temple  rose,  with  front  sublime, 

By  Wisdom  reared,  to  brave  the  shocks  of  Time, 

And  consecrated  to  the  smiling  Three, 

RELIGION,  PEACE,  and  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Its  earliest  priests  in  stainless  robes  arrayed, 

By  no  threats  daunted,  by  no  arts  betrayed  . . . 

Other  succeeded,  and  new  scenes  arose; 

The  hovering  tempests  fell  upon  its  walls, 

The  brooding  clouds  were  welcomed  to  its  halls 
The  shuddering  altars  felt  the  fires  of  hell 
The  olive  withered  and  the  censer  fell, 

The  columns  broke,  the  trembling  arches  frowned, 

The  Temple  sunk,  and  ruin  stalks  around.20 

John  Pierpont,  looking  upon  himself  as  the  protagonist  in  the 
wholesale  political  warfare  between  the  forces  of  good  and  the 
hosts  of  Satan,  assumed  the  anointed  task  of  protecting  New 
England  from  complete  and  ruthless  subversion  at  the  hands  of 
treacherous  demagogues.  He  poured  out  his  political  suspicions  in 
a letter  to  Horatio  Bigelow,  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

...  By  heavens,  Bigelow,  when  it  comes  to  a starving 
matter  as  it  is  likely  to  be  with  us,  it  is  time  to  look  about 
us.  I believe  the  darn’d  rascals  at  Washington  will  yet  be  too 
much  for  us  and  effect,  as  they  have  long  wished  to  effect, 
the  ruin  of  New  England.21 

And  when  Bigelow  asked  Pierpont  for  a political  poem,  the  laur- 
eate of  Newburyport  responded  with  more  rimed  invective  directed 
against  democratic  reprobate: 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  279.  Pierpont’s  recitation  was  so  well  received  by  the  Wash- 
ington Benevolent  Society  of  Newburyport  that  he  was  invited  to  address  its 
conclave  the  following  year.  He  responded  this  time  with  a more  con- 
trolled eulogy  of  Washington  and  did  not  enter  the  realm  of  political  con- 
troversy at  all.  (Works,  pp.  235-236) 

21.  May  1 1,  1813,  PM. 
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. . . what  Truth  compels  the  Muse  to  trace 
No  tears  can  wash  away,  no  art  erase. 

Fain  would  I check  the  tide;  but  flow  it  must. 

Who  can  repress  the  invincible  disgust, 

That  finds  a place  in  every  patriot’s  breast, 

Who  knows  he  is  not  governed  but  oppressed; 

Who  sees  his  sacred  rights  the  jest  of  knaves, 

His  bleeding  sons  the  tools  of  abject  slaves! 

Who  see,  beneath  the  feet  of  tyrants  trod, 

The  laws  of  man,  the  oracles  of  God, 

And,  where  the  historic  Muse,  with  diamond  pen, 

Once  wrote  the  immortal  names  of  godlike  men, 

Now,  catching  through  the  gloom  a sickening  glimpse, 

Sees  Infamy,  begirt  with  grinning  imps, 

Trace  on  her  sooty  page  with  pitchy  swab 
The  damning  deeds  of  Madison  and  Mob!22 

At  this  point  the  Federalist  vituperation  of  John  Pierpont  reached 
its  apex.  As  his  law  prospects  dwindled,  so  conversely,  his  political 
emotions  expanded  to  the  dangerous,  explosive  stage.  Fortunately, 
his  purgation  was  achieved  only  through  political  verse,  and  with 
his  final  onslaught  against  “Madison  and  Mob,”  he  said  farewell 
to  Newburyport  and  Essex  County. 

Having  failed  dismally  as  a lawyer,  Pierpont  settled  briefly  in 
Boston  and  went  into  the  dry-goods  business  with  his  brother-in- 
law;  shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to  Baltimore  and  at  length 
achieved  international  literary  fame  for  his  belletristic  verse.  The 
political  principles  which  he  had  so  vigorously  upheld  during  his 
brief  career  in  Essex  County  were  soon  renounced,  and  when  he 
brought  out  the  collected  edition  of  his  poems  in  1840,  Pierpont, 
feeling  a need  to  apologize  for  his  extravagant  youthful  fervor, 
appened  this  note  to  “The  Portrait:” 

Both  the  text  and  notes  of  this  poem  occasionally  show 
the  warmth  of  political  feeling,  and  the  strength  of  party 
prejudice,  that  belonged  to  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Both  text  and  notes  are  allowed  to  remain,  as  memorials 
of  fires  that  raged  once,  but  have  long  since  gone  out.23 


22.  Works,  pp.  288-289.  The  poem  titled  “News-Carrier’s  Address”  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  and  Repertory,  January  1,  1815. 
Such  “prophetic”  verses  were  conventional  in  most  New  Year’s  Day  edi- 
tions of  newspapers. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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His  published  verses,  along  with  the  unpublished  letters,  written 
during  his  residence  in  Newburyport,  however,  maintain  signif- 
icance for  both  the  local  and  national  historian.  The  force  of  Fed- 
eralism emanating  from  Essex  County  had  constituted  since  the 
formation  of  the  Junto  the  most  powerful  wing  of  the  party  and 
the  strongest  opposition  to  the  national  administration.  Pierpont’s 
writings  bring  to  posterity  a personal  record  of  some  existing  politi- 
cal prejudices  and  animosities  that  characterized  American  thought 
during  these  critical  years;  and  they  preserve,  perhaps  better  than 
many  contemporary  histories,  the  aura  of  the  times. 


THE  CUVIER  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY  OF  SALEM 
By  Ralph  W.  Dexter 

Eighty  years  ago  a group  of  Salem  boys  organized  a nature 
club  which  eventually  became  known  as  “The  Cuvier  Natural 
History  Society.”1  It  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, on  March  5,  1881,  by  three  boys  approximately  twelve  years 
of  age.  A newspaper  account  of  the  founding  written  by  Jennie 
Brooks  revealed  that  the  boys  “mysteriously  concealing  themselves 
from  uncongenial  obtruders  in  a deserted  hen-coop,  concocted  the 
idea  of  a club  which  should  devote  itself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.”  These  boys  were  Maxwell  A.  Kilvert,  Oliver  Thayer, 
and  S.  Herrick  Cruickshank.  Six  days  later  another  boy,  George  A. 
Webb,  joined  the  group,  and  on  March  18th  Louis  Gavet  was 
admitted.  At  first  the  name  chosen  was  simply  “The  Nature  Club.” 

The  constitution  of  this  youthful  group  set  forth  its  objects  as 
follows:  1)  the  study  of  natural  science  and  ethnology;  and  2) 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  natural  history  and  ethnological 
objects  and  facts  with  special  attention  to  Essex  County.  For  some 
time  the  group  remained  small  in  number.  Herrick  Cruickshank 
left  Salem  in  the  fall  of  1881.  In  the  first  half  of  1883  three  new 
boys  were  admitted  (John  G.  Morse,  Arthur  L.  Toppan,  and  Harry 
C.  Low),  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  three  other  boys  (Kilvert, 
Thayer,  and  Toppan)  withdrew  from  the  club.  In  the  next  several 
years  five  new  boys  became  members  (A.  E.  Cole,  June  26,  1885; 
A.  T.  Harris,  May  4,  1888;  M.  E.  Fenollosa,  December  7,  1889; 
and  Frank  G.  Price,  May  17,  1890). 

At  first  there  were  no  officers,  but  the  boys  met  informally  on 
Friday  evenings  and  recorded  their  activities  in  the  clubhouse.  In 
the  early  years  of  operation  meetings  were  held  primarily  to  trans- 
act business  for  the  group.  Most  of  their  activities  consisted  of 
field  trips  which  they  referred  to  in  their  records  as  “expeditions.” 
A special  set  of  rules  governing  these  expeditions  was  outlined. 
The  stated  objects  of  the  field  trips  were  to  study  and  collect  speci- 
mens of  natural  history  and  to  help  one  another,  and  exchange 

1 . Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Ernest  Stanley  Dodge,  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem;  Albert  E.  Cole,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society;  Mrs.  Catherine  Robb  White,  grand- 
daughter of  E.  S.  Morse;  and  the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem  for  their  co- 
operation and  encouragement  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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specimens  with  each  other.  The  requirements  included  the  ability 
to  use  a sling  shot  accurately;  to  be  able  to  name  the  parts  and  to 
fire  a pistol;  to  be  able  to  climb  and  run;  to  have  no  fear  of  going 
on  expeditions;  and  to  possess  a pole  knife,  a sling  shot,  and  a net. 
Each  member  was  expected  to  take  at  least  one  trip  each  week,  to 
report  on  his  field  study,  and  to  follow  the  “hunting  rules”  which 
they  had  established.  The  “hunting  rules”  included  the  following: 
1)  No  wantonness;  2)  No  shooting  of  domestic  birds;  3)  No  ball 
cartridges;  4)  No  pointing  of  weapons  toward  any  person;  5)  A 
long  trip  to  be  made  each  fortnight  during  the  summer  season. 

One  of  the  favorite  collecting  grounds  was  Loring’s  pastures. 
Other  sites  for  collecting  were  at  Marblehead,  Swampscott,  Mont- 
serrat, Beverly,  Devereaux  Beach,  Salem  Willows,  and  the  shore 
of  Salem  Harbor.  Also,  the  boys  went  to  Lynnfield,  Middleton, 
and  Boxford.  Collecting  equipment  was  carried  in  a wheelbarrow. 
Mr.  Albert  Cole  now  recalls  particularly  a trip  made  to  Pride’s 
Crossing  where  the  boys  accidently  set  the  woods  on  fire.  For- 
tunately the  fire  was  brought  under  control  before  much  damage 
was  done. 

Some  ten  weeks  after  organization,  a treasurer  was  elected  for 
the  first  time  (May  28,  1881)  because  dues  of  one  cent  per  week 
were  instituted.  Oliver  Thayer  became  the  first  treasurer.  For  a 
brief  time  the  name  of  “Royal  Nature  Club”  was  used.  Then  on 
September  30  of  that  year  the  name  was  changed  to  “Cuvier 
Natural  History  Club.”  The  office  of  chairman  was  created  and 
combined  with  that  of  the  treasurer.  The  meetings  now  took  on 
a more  formal  character  with  a program  as  well  as  business  trans- 
actions. Members  took  turns  in  reading  articles  from  books  on 
natural  history.  In  November  that  year  three  separate  offices  were 
provided — a chairman,  a president,  and  a treasurer.  Two  years 
later  the  office  of  chairman  was  abolished,  and  the  president 
served  as  both  chairman  and  secretary.  Each  boy  served  as  presi- 
dent for  one  month.  In  1885  the  office  of  vice-president  was 
created  which  assumed  the  duties  of  the  secretary. 

Small  clubhouses  were  obtained  for  holding  their  meetings  dur- 
ing periods  of  warm  weather.  During  the  winter  months  the  boys 
met  in  their  homes.  In  the  winter  of  1883  the  boys  began  a sys- 
tematic study  of  the  text  First  Book  of  Zoology , written  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Morse,  father  of  John  Morse,  a member  of  the  club. 
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The  boys  took  turns  giving  lectures  to  each  other  based  on  their 
studies.  The  following  year  topics  for  their  reports  were  assigned 
to  the  members  by  the  president.  With  the  acquisition  of  a club- 
house in  1883,  their  collections  were  pooled  as  a club  project,  but 
each  member  had  his  own  speciality  in  the  development  of  the 
society’s  collection.  Until  this  time,  each  boy  had  his  own  private 
collection.  In  July,  1887,  a new  and  better  clubhouse  was  obtained 
to  hold  their  meetings  and  to  house  their  collections.  The  club 
collection  continued  to  expand,  and  as  their  work  became  known, 
they  received  donated  specimens,  especially  shells,  insects,  and 
birds  from  interested  parties. 

The  first  clubhouse  was  an  abandoned  henhouse  made  available 
to  them  by  James  A.  Noble.  Later  a small  building,  5x8  feet,  in 
the  garden  of  William  F.  Gavet  was  placed  at  their  disposal. 
In  the  spring  of  1883  a somewhat  larger  building,  8x12  feet, 
was  given  to  them  by  Raymond  L.  Newcome.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  place  this  on  land  owned  by  Henry  M.  Brooks  on  Lafay- 
ette St.  A small  stove  was  installed.  Four  years  later  Professor  E. 
S.  Morse  permitted  them  to  construct  a still  better  building  on  his 
land.  Materials  were  purchased  at  a cost  of  $225,  and  much  of 
the  labor  was  performed  by  the  members  for  the  construction  of 
this  improved  clubhouse  which  measured  17  x 22  feet. 

To  raise  money  for  their  original  clubhouse,  the  boys  organized 
an  amateur  minstrel  in  June,  1881.  An  admission  charge  of  two 
cents  was  made,  and  the  profits  totaled  sixty  cents.  To  raise  money 
for  a larger  clubhouse,  the  boys  presented  a series  of  four  lectures 
in  March  of  1883.  The  first  part  of  each  program  was  a lecture 
by  one  of  the  club  members.  Thayer  lectured  on  insects,  Webb  on 
birds,  Gavet  on  plants,  and  Morse  on  Japan.  The  second  half  of 
each  program  consisted  of  views  shown  by  a magic  lantern.  An  ad- 
mission charge  of  ten  cents  was  made.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  two 
lectures  were  sponsored  in  which  adult  speakers  contributed  their 
services.  Professor  Morse  lectured  on  China,  and  R.  L.  Newcome 
lectured  on  Siberia.  These  lectures  netted  a profit  of  about  $25.00. 

In  February  of  1885  E.  S.  Morse  gave  another  lecture  to  the 
club;  this  time  his  subject  was  “Shells.”  The  following  winter  the 
Reverend  B.  F.  McDaniel  presented  a lecture  on  “Trees,”  given  in 
Plummer  Hall.  From  the  latter  a total  of  $17  was  added  to  the 
treasury.  On  March  1,  1887,  the  boys  held  a fair  in  the  vestry  of 
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the  Barton  Square  Church.  Specimen ts  of  natural  history,  refresh- 
ments, and  pieces  of  fancywork  were  placed  on  sale.  A total  profit 
of  nearly  $175  was  made  which  was  used  to  construct  the  final 
clubhouse,  which  was  opened  on  the  seventh  anniversary.  Even- 
tually this  was  sold  for  $475.00  when  Professor  Morse  needed  the 
full  space  in  his  yard. 

In  1885  the  boys  set  a higher  standard  and  required  more  de- 
tailed reports,  each  one  being  a monograph  on  a selected  genus. 
In  addition  to  writing  these  “lectures,”  the  boys  wrote  out  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  specimens  in  their  collections. 

In  May  of  1886  the  members  began  to  issue  a four-page  month- 
ly bulletin  entitled  The  Amateur  Collector.  This  was  published  for 
three  years  and  was  circulated  to  about  400  subscribers  at  its  peak. 
The  subscription  cost  was  twenty-five  cents  per  year.  In  the  ap- 
pendix of  this  paper  are  listed  a number  of  selected  titles  of  ar- 
ticles, many  of  which  were  based  upon  reports  the  boys  presented 
orally  at  the  meetings.  Volume  I also  included  notes  on  papers 
which  had  been  given  at  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  on 
the  life  of  Baron  Cuvier  (Vol.  II,  no.  5)  is  a sentence  which  gives 
the  clue  to  the  name  of  this  group — “when  Cuvier  was  a boy,  he 
formed  a natural  history  club  very  much  like  our  own.” 

In  September  of  1887  the  boys  placed  an  exhibit  of  natural 
history  specimens  at  the  Annual  Cattle  Show  held  in  Peabody. 
In  October,  1887,  the  boys  began  preparing  a series  of  papers  on 
the  lives  of  outstanding  naturalists.  At  this  time  the  boys  chose 
their  own  subjects  for  their  reports,  and  they  alternated  the  for- 
mal reports  with  informal  discussions  on  scientific  subjects.  At 
this  time  they  changed  the  name  from  that  of  a club  to  “The 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society,”  and  this  year  marked  their  affili- 
ation as  chapter  183  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  In  the  winter  of 
1889-90  the  theme  of  their  study  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
evolution. 

On  March  5 of  each  year  an  annual  reception  was  held  in  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  society  and  to  display  the  recent 
activities  of  the  boys.  At  the  third  anniversary  (1884)  the  boys 
received  their  friends  at  the  clubhouse  located  at  the  Brooks’  resi- 
dence at  1 18  Lafayette  Street  from  three  to  nine  P.M.  Seventy- 
five  visitors  called  to  see  the  boys  and  their  exhibits.  Specimens 
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were  placed  on  exhibition  and  refreshments  were  served.  The 
sixth  anniversary  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  clubhouse,  and 
three  hundred  callers  came  to  see  the  new  club  quarters.  The 
following  year  the  clubhouse  with  its  cabinets  of  specimens, 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  Professor  Morse,  was  the  center  of  at- 
traction. Members  at  this  time  (March  5,  1888)  were  Louis  F. 
Gavet,  George  A.  Webb,  Harry  C.  Low,  John  G.  Morse,  Sidney 
K.  Fenollosa,  and  Albert  E.  Cole.  The  assignments  that  year  for 
classification  and  arrangement  of  specimens  were  as  follows : Cole 
— plants,  Gavet  and  Fenollosa — insects,  Morse — shells  and  star- 
fishes, Webb — fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  Low — corals 
and  minerals.  The  father  of  Louis  Gavet  presented  a lamp  to  the 
club  while  the  Misses  Williams  appropriately  presented  the  club 
with  a bust  of  Cuvier. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  society  the 
group  had  held  376  meetings.  The  society’s  collection  at  that  time 
consisted  of  approximately  550  shells,  150  fossils,  875  insects, 
500  minerals,  40  birds,  150  eggs,  75  specimens  of  wood,  800 
herbarium  sheets,  and  a small  number  of  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  gums,  and  fibers. 

For  the  tenth  anniversary  reception  a fourteen-page  pamphlet 
was  published  privately  on  the  history  and  accomplishments  of 
the  society.  A reception  was  held  from  three  to  ten  P.M.  in  the 
club  rooms  at  12  Laurel  Street.  There  were  nine  members  in  the 
organization  at  that  time  (in  addition  to  those  listed  above  were 
Arthur  T.  Harris,  Frank  S.  Price,  and  Manuel  E.  Fenollosa). 

At  the  13th  and  last  anniversary  the  reception  was  held  at 
the  clubhouse  on  Willow  Avenue.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
15  members.  Included  were  James  Duncan  Phillips  and  Alfred 
Goodell  in  addition  to  others  mentioned  above.  At  this  meeting 
a paper  was  read  by  Harry  C.  Low  on  “Genius  and  Insanity.”  In 
addition,  Mr.  T.  Jagger,  son  of  Bishop  Jagger,  showed  stereop- 
tician  views  taken  in  Wyoming  while  he  particpiated  in  a geologi- 
cal survey  party. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reception,  the  boys  also  held  an  an- 
nual supper  in  later  years  of  the  society.  This  was  generally  held 
on  New  Year’s  eve  at  the  home  of  Professor  Morse  who  took  a 
personal  interest  in  this  youthful  group  of  enthusiastic  naturalists. 
He  was,  according  to  A.  C.  Cole,  the  God-father  of  the  group, 
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often  visiting  the  boys,  stimulating  their  interest,  and  bringing 
other  scientists  to  talk  to  and  encourage  the  boys  in  their  scientific 
pursuits. 

One  of  the  longest  excursions  made  by  members  of  the  club 
took  place  in  July  of  1894.  Harry  C.  Low,  Seth  F.  Low,  and  John 
G.  Morse  made  a field  trip  of  some  three  hundred  miles.  First  they 
went  to  Burlington,  Vermont,  crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George  by  sailboat,  and  then  continued  down  the  Hudson  River. 
Their  boat  was  a sixteen-foot  keel  boat,  rigged  with  two  lateen 
sails.  They  carried  a tent  with  them  for  camping  out  along  the 
way.  They  returned  to  Salem  from  New  York  City  by  train.  This 
seems  to  be  the  last  activity  of  the  group  and  the  last  record  we 
have  of  the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society. 

From  this  group  of  young  naturalists  there  was  never  produced 
a professional  naturalist.  However,  two  of  the  boys  continued  their 
scientific  training  and  became  medical  doctors.  One  was  Sidney 
Fenollosa  (the  elder  of  the  two  Fenollosa  boys),  who  later  became 
a surgeon  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  was  Harry  C.  Low  who  later 
founded  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Boston.  The  most  famous  of 
the  group  in  later  life  was  James  Duncan  Phillips.  He  became 
treasurer  of  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Publishing  Company,  and  was 
a well-known  educator,  historian,  and  philanthropist.  In  addition 
to  writing  a three-volume  history  of  Salem,  he  endowed  the  Gov- 
ernor Dummer  Academy  of  Byfield  and  gave  a building  to  the 
academy. 

Perhaps  few  youth  groups  organized  and  operated  entirely  by 
themselves  can  point  to  such  sustained  interest  and  worthwhile 
accomplishments  as  the  Cuvier  Natural  History  Society  of  Salem. 
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APPENDIX 

Selected  titles  from  The  Amateur  Collector 
(May  1,  1886 — Feb.  1,  1889).  Many  of 
these  were  based  on  reports  given  by  the 
boys  at  their  club  meetings. 


Vol.  I. 


no.  1 

no.  2 

no.  3 
no.  4 
no.  5 
no.  7 
no.  1 1 
no.  12 


Recognition  of  Ants;  Changes  in  the  Coast 
Line  of  Nantucket 

Large  and  Old  Trees;  The  Distribution  of 
Littorina  litorea  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Our  Brook  Fishes;  Hunting  Spiders 
Pecten,  the  Scallops 
Facts  about  Sea-anemones 
The  Lobster  Industry 
The  Seventeen-year  Cicada;  Helix 
Edible  Shell-fish 


Vol.  II.  no.  1 

no.  5 

no.  6 
no.  7 
no.  8 
no.  9 
no.  10 
no.  1 1 
no.  12 


Protective  Coloring;  The  Aboriginal  Copper- 
smiths Art  in  Southwestern  Maine 
A Tame  Kittiwake  Gull  (Captured  and 
tamed  by  A.  Hyatt);  Baron  Cuvier 
Agassiz 
Darwin 
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A CASE  OF  SALEM  HOSPITALITY 
By  Richard  K.  Murdoch 

When  the  Spanish  packetboat,  the  snow  San  Fernando  El 
Rayo,1  commanded  by  Captain  Josef  Carmona,  departed  from 
Puerto  Rico  for  Cadiz  on  August  i,  1791,  no  one  on  board  had 
the  slightest  premonition  of  the  desperate  adventure  that  lay 
ahead.  Among  the  numerous  passengers  for  Spain  were  seven 
members  of  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Naples  being  transferred 
to  the  continent  after  several  years  of  garrison  duty  on  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean.  These  included  Captain  Francisco  Borlasca,  an 
officer  of  the  staff  of  the  regimental  commander,  two  junior  lieu- 
tenants, a sergeant  and  three  privates,  all  travelling  as  a unit  un- 
der the  command  of  the  captain.  In  addition  to  these  seven  were 
the  captain’s  two  young  sons  returning  to  Spain  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  family.  The  captain,  the  two  junior  officers,  and  the  two 
young  boys  were  all  housed  in  the  officers’  quarters  in  the  ship’s 
stern,  while  the  other  four  were  bunked  with  the  crew.  It  was 
the  custom  in  the  Spanish  military  service  to  send  small  bodies  of 
troops  across  the  ocean  on  private  vessels  with  the  accountant’s 
office  paying  for  the  passage  and  advancing  funds  to  purchase  the 
necessary  items  for  messing  during  the  long  voyage.2  Captain  Bor- 
lasca as  the  ranking  officer  was  the  commander  of  the  group  and 
he  was  responsible  for  their  passage,  messing,  and  general  welfare 
while  at  sea.  He  was  given  nearly  800  pesos  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
cover  the  cost  of  messing  and  the  two  monthly  pay  periods  that 
would  fall  due  while  the  group  was  at  sea.  After  purchasing  the 
supplies  in  San  Juan  he  discovered  that  because  the  San  Fernando 
was  carrying  an  extensive  cargo  of  hides,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
chests  of  silver  coins  for  the  Royal  Treasury,  there  was  no  space 

1.  A snow  was  a relatively  small  vessel  much  like  a brigantine  with  a 
gaff-sail  or  trysail  set  on  a “snow-mast”  which  was  located  just  abaft  the 
mainmast.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  frequently  called 
this  type  of  vessel  a “man-of-war  brig.”  The  name  of  this  vessel,  San 
Fernando  El  Rayo , refers  to  Ferdinand  III  (1199-1252),  the  “scourge”  of 
the  Moors,  who  successfully  united  the  kingdoms  of  Castille  and  Leon. 

2.  On  many  Spanish  packetboats  the  passengers  were  required  to  pur- 
chase their  own  messing  supplies  which  they  turned  over  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  galley  who  then  doled  out  these  supplies  throughout  the 
voyage.  In  this  way  the  passengers  often  had  varied  menus  depending  upon 
what  they  had  purchased  at  the  start  of  the  voyage. 
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in  either  the  hold  or  the  supply  chests  for  his  victuals.  The  galley 
and  its  closets  were  overflowing  with  food  supplies  for  the  crew 
and  the  non-military  passengers.  As  a result,  Borlasca  was  forced 
to  store  his  supplies  on  the  open  deck  after  having  them  wrapped 
in  canvas  and  enclosed  in  wooden  boxes.  The  crew  then  lashed 
the  crates  carefully  to  prevent  them  shifting  in  heavy  weather. 

For  three  weeks  after  leaving  Puerto  Rico  on  the  ninety-day 
voyage  to  Spain,  the  San  Fernando  sailed  through  moderate  seas 
on  a northeasterly  course.  Then  on  the  22nd  of  the  month,  after 
having  sailed  about  1900  miles,  she  was  hit  by  a terrific  storm 
which  lasted  for  four  days  and  during  which  she  lost  her  main- 
mast and  bowspirit  and  sprung  several  bad  leaks.3  During  the 
height  of  the  storm,  when  the  high  seas  swept  over  the  main  deck, 
nearly  all  the  supplies  belonging  to  the  military  personnel  were 
washed  overboard  or  were  utterly  ruined  by  the  salt  water.  In 
this  serious  situation  Captain  Borlasca  was  forced  to  request  the 
ship’s  master  to  dole  out  enough  victuals  from  the  ship’s  stores  to 
feed  his  men.  Water  leaking  into  the  hold  so  damaged  a portion  of 
these  stores  that  rations  had  to  be  cut  for  everyone  in  order  to 
conserve  the  food  supply.  Because  of  this  and  the  worsening  leaks 
which  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  San  Fernando  afloat,  the  mas- 
ter decided  that  the  best  course  was  to  attempt  to  reach  the  New 
England  or  Nova  Scotia  coast.  After  several  failures,  Captain 
Carmona  succeeded  in  stepping  two  jury-masts  with  the  assistance 
of  a British  frigate  that  gave  the  Spaniard  extra  rigging  and  can- 
vas and  directed  the  San  Fernando  toward  the  North  American 
coastline.  A second  storm,  less  intense  than  the  first,  hit  the  partly 
wrecked  vessel  on  September  6.  Luckily  no  further  damage  was 
done  to  the  hull  or  the  jury-rig,  although  more  food  supplies  were 
made  useless  by  water  seeping  in  through  the  shattered  deck.  A 
day  or  so  later  the  Spanish  ship  encountered  a fleet  of  fishing 
vessels  on  Georges  Bank  and  upon  hailing  one  of  them,  discovered 
that  they  were  out  of  Salem  and  Marblehead.  At  the  request  of 
Captain  Carmona,  one  of  the  fishing  vessels  agreed  to  put  a crew 

3.  According  to  the  account  of  the  storm  given  the  Salem  newspaper  by 
Captain  Carmona,  the  San  Fernando  was  first  hit  by  the  high  winds  at 
latitude  350  47'  N and  longitude  54 0 20'  W,  or  due  south  of  Cape  Race, 
Newfoundland  and  east  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Salem  Gazette,  September  20, 
1791.  (All  issues  of  the  Salem  Gazette  were  used  through  the  kindness  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.) 
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member  on  board  the  San  Fernando  to  pilot  her  into  Salem  har- 
bor. A day  or  two  later,  a hundred  miles  off  the  coast,  they  en- 
countered a large  ship,  completely  dismasted  and  rolling  helpless- 
ly in  the  heavy  seas,  but  being  in  such  dangerous  shape,  Captain 
Carmona  could  do  no  more  than  wish  “God  speed”  to  the  wreck.4 

More  than  a week  after  taking  on  the  fisherman  pilot,  the  San 
Fernando  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast  and  on  the  19th  was 
safely  anchored  in  Salem  harbor.5  Captain  Carmona  immediately 
made  arrangements  for  repairs  to  his  vessel  in  the  local  shipyard 
and  then  requested  the  passengers  to  find  accommodations  for 
themselves  in  the  town,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
stay  on  the  San  Fernando  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Captain 
Borlasca  lodged  his  men  and  his  two  children  in  one  of  the  inns 
and  then  went  about  purchasing  a new  supply  of  victuals  and 
other  commodities  to  replace  those  swept  off  the  deck  during  the 
first  storm.  Not  having  any  money  in  his  possession  and  there 
being  no  Spanish  consul  in  Salem  from  whom  he  could  borrow, 
he  was  forced  to  give  his  personal  notes  for  the  purchases  with  the 
promise  that  they  would  be  redeemed  at  face  value  by  the  Span- 
ish government  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Having  started  out  from 
Puerto  Rico  with  its  tropical  summer  climate,  the  captain  and  his 
men  were  equipped  with  thin  clothing  and  they  immediately  suf- 
fered from  the  cold  in  the  chilly  autumn  of  Salem.  This  necessi- 
tated the  purchase  of  a supply  of  heavier  woolen  clothing,  an 
expense  that  Borlasca  and  his  superiors  had  not  anticipated  when 
they  left  for  Spain. 

The  day  after  the  San  Fernando  reached  Salem,  Borlasca  pre- 
pared a full  report  of  the  entire  adventure  which  he  sent  off  to 
Philadelphia  to  the  Spanish  diplomatic  agents.6  He  included  a 
request  that  they  advance  him  funds  equivalent  to  those  he  had 

4.  Although  it  was  first  reported  that  this  dismasted  ship,  the  Birming- 
ham from  Bristol  for  New  York,  reached  Boston  safely,  it  later  turned  out 
that  she  was  towed  into  Marblehead,  “a  perfect  wreck.”  Salem  Gazette , 
September  20,  1791. 

5.  The  arrival  of  the  San  Fernando  was  reported  on  at  some  length  in 
the  local  Salem  newspaper.  Salem  Gazette,  September  20,  1791.  Accord- 
ing to  another  local  report,  “The  Spanish  snow,  St.  Ferdinando  from  Porto 
Rico  for  Cadiz,  with  a rich  cargo,  dismasted  and  otherwise  wrecked, 
anchored  yesterday  inside  of  Baker’s  Island.”  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Annals  of 
Salem  (Salem,  1845)  II,  295. 

6.  The  two  Spanish  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1790’s  were  Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar  and  Jose  de  Jaudenes. 
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been  given  in  Puerto  Rico  so  that  he  could  pay  for  the  messing 
supplies  that  he  was  then  in  the  process  of  purchasing.  In  order 
to  assist  the  agents  in  making  their  decision,  he  enclosed  a tripli- 
cate copy  of  the  receipt  given  him  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  account- 
ant’s office,  and  a receipt  in  triplicate  for  the  costs  of  messing 
and  two  months’  pay  for  himself  and  his  men,  anticipating  that 
the  agents  would  forward  this  sum  to  him  in  Salem.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  haste  both  because  he  and  his  men  were  living  on 
credit  in  Salem  and  because  Captain  Carmona  was  anxious  to 
leave  for  Spain  as  soon  as  the  repairs  to  the  San  Fernando  could 
be  completed,  a task  which  he  estimated  would  take  four  weeks.  A 
full  report  of  the  ship’s  damage  was  included  in  this  dispatch  to 
Philadelphia  for  forwarding  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  in  Madrid. 
Apparently  the  weather  was  bad  and  the  mails  were  delayed,  for 
Borlasca  received  no  reply  during  the  month  that  he  was  in  Salem. 
On  October  18th,  the  day  before  the  San  Fernando  was  sched- 
uled to  put  to  sea,  he  wrote  again  to  Philadelphia  repeating  most 
of  what  he  had  included  in  his  first  letter.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Spanish  agents  would  satisfy  the  debts  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  Salem  in  order  to  keep  his  promise  and  to  clear  the  honor 
of  the  Spanish  government.  The  next  day  the  San  Fernando  sailed 
and  as  far  as  the  records  show,  she  reached  Cadiz  after  a normal 
passage. 

Later  in  reporting  all  of  this  to  their  superiors  in  Spain,  the 
agents  in  Philadelphia  indicated  that  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
Borlasca’s  first  letter  they  had  replied  agreeing  to  reimburse  him 
for  the  expense  of  new  supplies  and  the  winter  clothing  he  was 
buying  in  Salem.  The  aforementioned  delay  in  the  mail  service 
caused  their  letter  with  the  enclosed  draft  to  reach  Salem  after 
the  San  Fernando  had  sailed.  Their  letter  was  returned  to  them 
together  with  the  one  that  Borlasca  had  written  the  day  before  he 
had  departed.  The  agents  then  complied  with  the  captain’s  re- 
quest to  satisfy  his  debts  in  Salem  by  making  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements with  the  acting  Spanish  consul  in  Boston.  In  addition 
they  sent  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  receipted  draft  to  Spain  so  that 
Borlasca  would  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  debts  he  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government. 

A week  or  so  after  reaching  Salem  and  several  days  after  send- 
ing his  first  letter  to  Philadelphia,  Borlasca  decided  that  he  should 
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travel  to  Boston  to  meet  with  the  acting  Spanish  consul  there  and 
make  a full  report  of  the  misadventures  suffered  by  the  San  Fer- 
nando. Even  though  he  had  asked  the  Spanish  agents  in  Philadel- 
phia for  money,  he  apparently  planned  to  ask  the  consul  for  a 
small  amount  to  pay  his  daily  lodging  bills.  He  made  the  journey 
in  a hired  carriage  accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  one  of  the 
junior  aides.  From  the  context  of  one  of  his  letters  it  appears  that 
he  was  given  an  audience  by  Governor  John  Hancock,  who  offered 
him  all  possible  assistance  in  getting  the  San  Fernando  repaired  in 
short  order.  There  is  no  evidence  available  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  consul,  and  if  he  did,  whether  he 
wras  able  to  borrow  any  money  for  his  current  expenses.  The  visit 
to  Boston  required  four  days,  and  it  apparently  accomplished  little, 
although  Borlasca  was  given  the  opportunity  to  see  a fairly  ex- 
tensive portion  of  the  state. 

During  the  month  that  the  San  Fernando  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs Borlasca  and  his  men  were  warmly  received  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  who  prepared  several  rather  lavish  entertainments  in  their 
honor.  The  local  population  was  not  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  military  visitors,  at  least  not  since  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  French  naval  personnel  did  occasionally  land 
in  the  Massachusetts  port.  When  a rather  elegant  Spanish  officer 
and  his  aides  appeared  on  the  scene,  therefore,  the  better  families 
vied  with  each  other  to  make  his  short  stay  pleasant.  He  was  en- 
tertained several  times  by  the  town  officers  at  the  local  inns  and 
he  was  requested  to  make  an  official  inspection  tour  of  the  re- 
gion’s fortifications  because  of  his  training  as  an  artillery  officer. 
Available  evidence  does  not  indicate  exactly  what  military  instal- 
lations were  included  in  this  survey.7 

When  the  volunteer  militia  companies  of  Beverly  and  Man- 
chester scheduled  their  semi-annual  review  for  October  3rd,  the 
commander  of  the  Beverly  company,  Captain  Francis,  invited  Cap- 
tain Borlasca  to  attend  with  his  aides  at  an  “inspection  and  re- 
view,” an  invitation  which  he  accepted,  bringing  his  sons  with 
him.8  Unfortunately  when  the  party  reached  the  parade  ground 

7.  Borlasca  may  have  inspected  the  works  at  Fts.  William,  Lee  and 
Juniper,  all  in  the  vicinity. 

8.  Salem  Gazette , October  11,  1791.  The  Second  Corps  of  Cadets  was 
organized  in  1786  with  Stephen  Abbott,  the  owner  of  a large  potash 
works,  as  the  first  commanding  officer.  The  Cadets  uniform  was  red  and 
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the  weather  was  so  inclement  that  the  review  was  called  off, 
although  an  inspection  of  the  companies'  armament  was  held.  The 
public  banquet  was  held  as  scheduled,  Captain  Francis  taking  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  Spaniards  to  the  gathering,  and  sev- 
eral toasts  were  drunk  to  President  Washington  and  to  Charles  IV 
of  Spain.  Apparently  Captain  Borlasca  made  a very  favorable  im- 
pression on  those  in  attendance,  and  he  was  duly  pleased  by  the 
attention  rendered  him  and  his  monarch.  A few  days  later,  on  the 
6th  to  be  exact,  Borlasca  and  his  two  aides  were  invited  to  attend 
the  inspection  and  review  of  the  Salem  Regiment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Tracy  together  with  the  Second  Corps  of  Cadets 
and  the  Volunteer  Artillery  Company,  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Stephen  Abbott.9  The  Spanish  officers  were  the 
personal  guests  of  General  John  Fisk  in  whose  honor  the  review 
was  held.  Reporting  on  the  events  of  the  day,  the  local  newspaper 
noted  that  “They  [the  Spaniards]  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
of  high  approbation  of  the  troops  in  general;  and  observed  of  the 
Independent  Companies,  that  they  appeared  quite  equal  to  any 
veterans.”10  After  the  review  a banquet  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  during  which  the  American  officers  took  great  pains  to 
honor  the  Spaniards  and  to  propose  toasts  to  Charles  IV  as  well  as 
to  other  members  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  commenting  on 
the  dinner,  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette  could  not  refrain  from 
a pointed  dig  at  Spain,  as  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States  were  rather  strained  due  to  Indian  hostilities  along 
the  southeastern  border,  possibly  the  work  of  Spanish  agents.  The 
editor  employed  his  most  flowery  prose  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
“May  his  Catholic  Majesty  know,  from  the  reports  of  his  subjects, 
that  the  United  States  are  as  powerful  as  they  are  free  and  happy; 
and  that  every  Monarch  enjoys  their  friendship,  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  object  of  his  administration.”11  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  pious  advice  was  utterly  wasted  on  Charles 
IV  and  his  chief  ministers. 

white  and  all  accounts  indicate  that  they  made  a very  “fine  sight.”  The 
Volunteer  Artillery  Company  was  organized  in  Ward  IV  in  1786.  For 
more  information  on  these  military  organizations,  see  Felt,  op.  cit.,  II, 
499;  and  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batchelder,  Historical  Sketch  of 
Salem,  1626-1879,  (Salem,  1879),  p.  262. 

9.  Salem  Gazette , October  11,  1791. 

10.  Ihid. 

1 1 . I bid. 
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The  following  documents,  all  translated  from  the  original 
Spanish,  were  selected  from  the  official  correspondence  of  the  two 
Spanish  diplomatic  agents  in  Philadelphia,  Jose  de  Jaudenes  and 
Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar,  with  their  superiors  in  Spain.  The  original 
documents  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archivo  Historico  Nacional 
in  Madrid. 

Document  i12 

#37 

Our  very  dear  Sir:  Since  we  had  the  honor  of  writing  our  last 
dispatch,  under  the  date  of  the  18th  of  this  month,  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency, we  have  received  the  official  dispatch  (a  copy  of  which 
is  attached)  written  to  us  by  the  Captain  of  the  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  Naples,  Francisco  Borlasca,  who  with  his  two  children, 
two  lieutenants,  a sergeant  and  three  soldiers  from  the  same  regi- 
ment, have  just  arrived  at  the  port  of  Salem  (near  Boston)  on  the 
Spanish  packetboat,  El  Rayo,  on  which  they  had  taken  passage  in 
Puerto  Rico  for  Cadiz. 

Your  Excellency  will  see  from  his  [Borlasca’s]  letter  that  he 
described  to  us  the  hardships  experienced  and  the  real  urgency 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  subalterns  and  that  he  begged  us  to 
help  them  with  the  sum  of  783  pesos  fuertes  and  4 reales  of 
silver.13 

Taking  account  of  his  situation  because  of  the  circumstances  he 
explains,  it  has  appeared  proper  to  us  to  extend  assistance  to  these 
servants  of  the  King  by  furnishing  the  aforementioned  captain  in 
Salem  the  referred  to  quantity  [of  money]  upon  the  arrival  in 
triplicate  of  his  receipt,  the  original  being  sent  [to  you]  so  that 
Your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  order  it  passed  on  to  the  Minis- 
ister of  War  or  to  whomever  it  may  suit  you  so  that  the  amount 
owed  may  be  made  up. 

12.  All  the  documents  utilized  in  this  article  are  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  Jose  de  Jaudenes  and  Jose  Ignacio  de  Viar  in  legajo 
(bundle)  3894  bis,  Archivo  Historico  Nacional  in  Madrid.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  photostatic  copies  were  borrowed  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  obtained  them  in  1929  with  the  kind  permission  and  as- 
sistance of  Alphonso  XIII  and  the  government  of  Spain.  In  translating 
the  Spanish  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  retain  the  basic  meaning  where- 
ever  possible  although  the  original  language  has  been  modified  occasion- 
ally to  obtain  more  readable  English. 

1 3 . A peso  fuerte  was  a silver  or  metallic  coin  as  differentiated  from  a 
paper  peso  of  somewhat  deflated  value.  A real  de  plata  or  silver  real  was 
worth  two  reales  de  vellon,  a copper  coin.  There  were  eight  reales  de 
plata  in  a peso  fuerte. 
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Having  proceeded  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  equally  to 
the  aforementioned  officers  as  well  as  to  the  captain  of  the  packet- 
boat  and  [all]  other  Spaniards,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  advise 
Your  Excellency  that  they  have  received  the  greatest  distinction 
and  kindness  from  the  governor  of  that  state  [Massachusetts]  and 
also  from  the  chief  personages  as  they  have  indicated  in  their  in- 
dividual letters.14 

Not  desiring  to  cause  any  delay  to  the  aforementioned  vessel 
that  awaits  only  our  dispatches  to  set  sail,  we  hurriedly  com- 
municate to  Your  Excellency  that  on  the  20th  the  president  re- 
turned to  this  capital  and  that  yesterday,  Monday  the  24th,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  met  and  having  found  a 
sufficient  number  [present]  to  constitute  a quorum  for  the  ses- 
sions, they  informed  the  president  by  sending  a deputation  to  see 
if  he  had  anything  to  communicate  [to  them]. 

The  aforementioned  president  called  the  two  chambers  into 
joint  session  with  him  at  two  on  this  day  in  the  Court-Room 
where  we  were  gathered  punctually  with  the  other  foreign  min- 
isters. 

When  later  another  oportunity  offers  itself  we  will  continue  to 
give  Your  Excellency  certain  news  about  that  which  has  occurred 
that  merits  [your]  attention. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  confident  that  the  King  will  deign  to 
approve  the  arrangements  we  have  made  in  this  business  to  sup- 
ply the  captain  of  the  Regiment  of  Naples,  in  the  service  to  His 
Majesty,  with  the  quantity  [of  money]  that  he  asked  for  and 
that  we  will  charge  the  same  in  the  first  annual  accounting  that 
we  will  have  the  honor  of  sending  to  Your  Excellency. 

We  hope  that  His  Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  may  con- 
tinue in  the  best  of  health  and  that  Your  Excellency  may  enjoy 
perfect  health. 

May  Our  Lord  guard  the  life  of  Your  Excellency  for  many 
years.  Philadelphia.  October  25,  1791. 

Most  Excellent  Sir.  Your  Excellency’s  most  worthy  and  obedi- 
ent servants. 

14.  This  reference  to  “indivdual  letters”  indicates  that  Jaudenes  and 
Viar  received  several  accounts  of  the  shipwreck,  including  one  from  Cap- 
tain Carmona. 
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Josef  de  Jaudenes  Josef  Ignacio  de  Viar. 

Most  Excellent  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  etc.15 

(Enclosure)  As  Captain  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the  individ- 
uals of  the  Infanty  Regiment  of  Naples  in  the  service  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  for  the  reasons  as  explained  and  detailed  in 
the  endorsement,  I received  from  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef 
Ignacio  de  Viar,  charges  d’affaires  of  His  Majesty  to  these  United 
States,  the  quantity  of  783  pesos  and  4 reales  fuertes,  and  there- 
fore I sign  this  in  triplicate  in  Salem  on  the  1 8th  of  October  1791. 
783  p.  and  4 r.  f.  Francisco  Borlasca 


ps 

(Enclosure)  Amount  of  messing  of  three  officers 
and  two  children  for  90  days  at  the  rate  of  7 r 
and  3/5  daily  427 

The  same  for  rations  of  a sergeant  and  three 
soldiers  at  the  rate  of  2 rs.  90 

For  two  pay-days  of  Captain  Francisco  Borlasca 
at  56  p.  monthly  112 

Same  of  Lt.  of  Grade  Pedro  Schepers  at  42  p. 
monthly  84 

Same  for  Lt.  of  Forces  Marcelo  Porrata  at  35  p. 
monthly  70 

Total  783 


rs 


4 


4 


(Enclosure)  The  first  day  of  August  just  past  I set  sail  from  Puer- 
to Rico  for  Cadiz  following  my  regimental  colors  in  the  packet- 
boat,  El  Rayo,  Captain  Josef  Carmona,  with  my  two  sons,  with 
Lts.  Pedro  Schepers  and  Marcelo  Porrata,  a first  sergeant  and 
three  soldiers,  all  from  the  Infantry  Regiment  of  Naples  in  which 
I am  a captain.  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  voyage  we  encountered  a 
powerful  storm  at  35  degrees  and  46  minutes  north  latitutde 
[and]  we  sprung  a bowspirit,  split  the  mainmast  and  [suffered] 
many  other  damages.  We  were  left  low  in  the  water,  having  lost 
all  our  victuals,  provisions  and  part  of  the  equipment  that  we  had 
put  on  board  for  our  messing  and  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers 


15.  Jose  Monino,  Conde  de  Floridablanca  (1728-1808)  was  the  long- 
time chief  minister  for  both  Charles  III  and  Charles  IV.  He  was  dismissed 
abruptly  in  1792. 
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and  for  our  own  use  that  had  been  stored  on  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel because  the  storerooms,  hatchways  and  hold  were  all  full. 

In  this  precarious  condition  the  captain  stepped  two  jury-masts 
with  the  help  of  a yard-arm  and  some  rigging  given  us  by  an 
English  frigate  we  met  at  36  degrees  proceeding  from  Jamaica  to 
Dublin,  and  by  means  of  these  and  a favorable  wind  we  sailed  in 
search  of  the  first  port  that  might  offer  itself  to  us,  and  we  were 
able  [to  do  this]  27  days  after  the  mentioned  storm  and  in  spite 
of  a second  [storm].  We  scudded  along  under  bare  poles  from  the 
6th  day  of  September  last  arriving  here  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
same  month  conducted  in  by  a pilot  loaned  to  us  by  a fishing 
vessel  on  the  St.  Georges  Banks. 

In  order  to  confirm  our  aforecited  voyage  the  Royal  Accountant 
of  Puerto  Rico  paid  the  captain  of  the  vessel  for  the  passage  and 
in  accordance  to  Royal  Orders  credited  each  officer  among  us 
and  each  of  my  sons  the  appropriate  amount  for  messing  and 
[also]  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers,  and  delivered  to  me  the 
amount  estimated  at  90  days  of  travel  at  the  rate  of  7 3/5  rs  for 
each  one  of  the  former  and  2 rs  daily  for  the  latter,  advancing  to 
us  in  addition  according  to  custom  two  pay-days  for  the  officers. 

The  money  received  from  the  cited  Royal  Accountant  I em- 
ployed in  provisions  and  victuals  which  were  all  lost  except  for 
the  part  that  was  consumed.  The  anticipated  pay-days  that  were 
advanced  us  served  for  our  lodgings  and  expenditures  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I do  not  have  in  my  possession  any  money  belonging  to  the 
King  nor  to  the  strongbox  of  my  Regiment.16  And  since  I find 
myself  and  my  companions  without  any  means  to  defray  the 
costs  that  have  been  occasioned  us  by  our  long  delay  in  this  city 
to  supply  ourselves  with  the  necessary  clothing  to  protect  us  from 
the  intense  cold  that  we  are  experiencing  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
victuals  and  provisions,  I am  obliged  to  trouble  Your  Excellencies’ 
attention,  informing  you  of  all  these  things  and  begging  sincerely 
that  you  grant  us  a quantity  [of  money]  equal  to  that  which  the 
cited  Accountant’s  Office  in  Puerto  Rico  gave  us;  namely,  the 
three  months  messing  for  each  one  of  the  officers  and  the  boys, 
and  for  the  rations  of  the  soldiers  considering  first  one  and  then 
the  other  at  the  indicated  amounts  of  7 3/5  reales  and  2 rs. 

16.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  Captain  Borlasca  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  paymaster  for  his  regiment. 
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daily,  and  advancing  to  each  officer  another  two  pay-days  for  the 
indispensible  reasons  expressed  in  consideration  of  what  has 
happened  and  that  after  our  arrival  in  Spain  these  items  will 
[all]  be  repaid. 

For  this  purpose  I enclose  for  Your  Excellencies  the  triplicate 
of  the  receipt  for  the  money  for  messing  and  rations  and  for  the 
two  referred  to  pay-days,  hoping  for  the  goodness  and  wise  consid- 
eration of  Your  Excellencies.  Immediately  upon  its  [the  money] 
delivery  there  will  follow  our  departure  on  the  same  vessel  which 
is  now  ready  in  order  not  to  occasion  new  and  greater  expense  to 
the  Royal  Treasury.  I hope  that  the  Royal  Pity  will  look  favorably 
on  my  just  insistence  and  on  the  condescention  of  Your  Ex- 
cellencies toward  our  supplication  and  that  he  [the  King]  will 
appraise  our  need  in  his  infinite  munifiscence. 

May  our  Lord  guard  the  life  of  Your  Excellencies  many  years 
as  I desire. 

Salem.  October  18,  1791.  Francisco  Borlasca. 

To  Josef  de  Jaudenes  and  Josef  Ignacio  de  Viar 
This  is  a copy.  Jaudenes.  Viar. 

Document  2 

#49 

Most  Excellent  Sir 

Our  very  dear  Sir:  In  dispatch  #38  which  we  had  the  honor  to 
write  to  Your  Excellency  via  Malaga  on  the  29th  of  October  last, 
Your  Excellency  received  the  duplicate  of  bundles  of  letters  #11 
and  #12  that  we  enclosed.17 

The  latter  contained  dispatch  #37  relative  to  the  arrival  in 
Salem  of  a Spanish  vessel  and  on  board  it  the  captain  of  the  In- 
fantry [Regiment]  of  Naples,  Francisco  Borlasca,  with  two  lieu- 
tenants, a sergeant  and  three  soldiers;  the  representation  that  the 
first  gave  us  in  asking  for  783  p.  fuertes  and  4 reales  of  silver; 
and  our  order  to  pay  this  [amount]  to  them  without  any  loss  of 
time. 

17.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  of  trans-Atlantic  sailings  and  to  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  Spanish  ships  in  American  ports,  the  Spanish  agents 
always  sent  at  least  two  sets  of  dispatches,  employing  different  vessels  for 
each  set.  During  periods  of  international  hostilities  they  often  sent  three 
sets  in  order  to  guarantee  the  delivery  of  at  least  one  set. 
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Without  doubt  the  post  was  delayed  two  days  and  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  was  in  a hurry  he  did  not  think  it  opportune  to 
tarry  longer  because  of  the  uncertainty  [of  the  arrival]  of  our 
reply.  Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Borlasca  advised  us  of 
the  decision  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  that  as  a consequence 
he  sought  honorable  means  to  satisfy  the  debts  as  he  was  obliged 
to  sail  before  the  receipt  of  our  help.  He  begged  us  likewise  to 
send  the  receipts  in  triplicate  to  Cadiz  which  we  were  then  send- 
ing [him]. 

Consequently  as  he  requested  we  have  received  by  return  mail 
the  order  that  we  had  sent  him  for  the  requested  quantity  [of 
money]  and  also  the  original  of  the  petition  which  we  mentioned 
[to  you  and]  which  we  are  not  sending  as  we  consider  that  affair 
to  be  concluded. 

We  are  sending  Captain  Borlasca  on  this  occasion  the  two  re- 
ceipts existing  in  our  possession  and  we  are  communicating  all 
this  to  Your  Excellency  in  order  to  prevent  him  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  mentioned  in  the  third  [copy]  of  his  receipt 
that  has  already  arrived  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands  in  the  pre- 
viously cited  duplicate  [letter] . 

The  referred  to  quantity  of  783  pesos  fuertes  and  four  reales 
of  silver  is  in  our  possession  and  is  credited  in  the  account  that 
we  are  sending  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

We  repeat  our  obedience  to  Your  Excellency  and  implore  God 
that  He  protect  the  life  of  Your  Excellency  for  many  years.  Phil- 
adelphia. November  25,  1791. 

Most  Excellent  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  worthy  servants.  Josef  de  Jaudenes.  Josef 
Ignacio  de  Viar. 

Most  Excellent  Conde  de  Floridablanca,  etc. 
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THE  SALEM  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY: 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  IMPORTANCE 
FOR  AMERICAN  SCIENCE 

By  Harold  L.  Burstyn 

In  the  early  spring  of  1781  the  Reverend  Joseph  Willard 
was  half  way  through  the  ninth  year  of  his  ministry  to  the  people 
of  the  First  Church  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.1  Times  had  been 
difficult  almost  since  his  arrival  in  1772,  and  with  the  Revolu- 
tion they  grew  harder  each  year.  Severe  inflation  had  cut  the  real 
value  of  his  salary  to  less  than  half,  Willard  told  his  parishioners 
in  1780,  and  the  following  year  they  responded  by  renting  a house 
for  him  and  tying  his  salary,  as  we  would  say,  to  the  cost-of-living 
index.2 

But  there  had  been  good  things,  too,  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  war  and  inflation.  Willard  had  acquired  while  a student  at 
Harvard  some  facility  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  he  was 
able  at  Beverly  to  make  a number  of  celestial  observations.  He  was 
a founder  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
1780  and  became  its  first  Corresponding  Secretary.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Beverly  he  had  married,  and  four  of  his  thirteen  chil- 
dren were  born  there. 

Beverly  in  the  American  Revolution  sent  out  more  privateers 

1.  This  paper  was  prepared  for  publication  during  the  tenure  of  a fellow- 
ship from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

2.  Sidney  Willard,  Memories  of  Youth  and  Manhood  (Cambridge, 
1855),  I>  65;  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  . . . (Boston,  1843), 
231-233.  Wiilard  had  told  his  congregation  of  his  difficulties  as  early  as 
1779- 
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than  any  other  port.  Before  the  Revolution,  fishing  had  been 
Beverly’s  most  important  source  of  livelihood,  but  the  brothers 
John  and  Andrew  Cabot  had  been  actively  building  up  a firm 
which  traded  to  Europe.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Cabots  to 
shift  their  interests  to  privateering  and  to  use  their  Spanish  con- 
nections to  aid  in  the  condemnation  and  sale  of  prizes  after 
France  and  Spain  joined  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  with  Bri- 
tain. The  Cabots  were  the  most  successful  of  all  American  owners 
of  privateers,  and  the  fortune  they  built  up  during  the  Revolution 
(when  most  privateer  owners  probably  lost  money)  launched 
what  soon  became  Bostons  first  family. 

The  most  successful  of  American — and  Cabot — privateers  was 
the  ship  Pilgrim.  She  was  built  for  the  Cabots  at  Newburyport 
under  the  supervision  of  her  first  captain,  Irish-born  Hugh  Hill. 
Hill  took  her  on  her  first  cruise  in  the  fall  of  1778  and  came  back 
to  Beverly  more  than  a year  later.  For  her  second  cruise,  which 
began  in  March,  1780,  Pilgrim  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph 
Robinson.  She  returned  from  this  cruise  to  the  neighboring  port 
of  Salem,  having  “captured  nine  valuable  prizes.”3  Those  prizes 
which  arrived  in  Beverly  were  sold  at  auction  by  John  and  Joshua 
Grafton  and  their  associate  J.  Hiller  as  fast  as  they  were  con- 
demned, and  Capt.  Robinson  refitted  for  a new  cruise  which  be- 
gan in  April.4  Meanwhile  accounts  of  Pilgrim's  captures  and  of 
the  events  of  her  cruise  were  no  doubt  circulating  around  town. 
Early  in  April  news  reached  the  Reverend  Mr.  Willard  that  a 
valuable  library  was  among  the  spoils.  Perhaps  he  also  heard  that 
it  was  likely  to  be  sold  for  scrap  paper.  Though  it  was  a time  of 
financial  stringency,  something  had  to  be  done.  He  began  to  get 
in  touch  with  those  of  his  friends  in  nearby  communities  who 
might  join  with  him  to  purchase  the  books. 

The  library  of  which  Willard  heard  belonged  to  Richard 
Kirwan  (1733-1812).  A second  son  in  a prominent  Irish  family, 
he  was  originally  destined  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
accordingly  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Poitiers  and  in  Holland. 
The  death  of  his  eldest  brother  in  a duel  brought  him  back  to 
Ireland  to  claim  the  family  estate  of  Castle  Cregg,  Co.  Galway. 

3.  Salem  Gazette,  13  February  1781. 

4.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  editor,  “Log  of  the  Pilgrim,  1781-2,”  Colonial 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  Publications,  XXV  (Dec.  1922),  95. 
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Kirwan  began  to  study  law  in  London  after  1761  and  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1766,  but  he  gave  up  the  law  in  1768  to  study 
science.  He  purchased  a scientific  library  in  London  in  1769,  but 
he  soon  left  the  metropolis.  In  1772  he  was  in  Dublin,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  back  at  Castle  Cregg. 

In  1 777  Kirwan  returned  to  London  and  settled  down  in  earn- 
est to  research  in  chemistry.  He  purchased  a house  in  Newman 
Street,  where  he  held  forth  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  salons 
of  the  time.  In  February,  1780,  the  Royal  Society  elected  Kirwan 
a Fellow,  and  he  began  to  publish  a series  of  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  Those  on  chemical  affinity  won  him 
the  Copley  Medal  in  1782,  and  in  1784  he  published  his  El- 
ements of  Mineralogy , the  first  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  English.5 

Having  determined  to  stay  in  London  indefinitely,6  Kirwan 
sent  for  his  library.  It  was  dispatched  from  Galway  on  5 Septem- 
ber 1780  in  Duke  of  Gloucester , Capt.  Williams,  bound  for  Bris- 
tol. The  same  day  Duke  of  Gloucester  became  the  first  prize  of 
Pilgrim's  second  cruise.  Since  the  prizes  cargo  of  kelp  was  of  no 
value  to  the  privateer,  the  prize  was  burnt  and  her  crew  presum- 
ably put  ashore.  Kirwan’s  library  was  probably  transferred  to 
Pilgrim,  since  the  books  found  their  way  to  Beverly.7  On  3 April 
1781  the  Graf  tons  and  Hiller  announced  the  sale  at  auction  of 
Pilgrim's  largest  and  most  valuable  prize,  the  frigate  Mary,  which 
had  been  libelled  against  on  8 March.  The  auction  was  to  take 
place  on  11  April  1781. 8 

5.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  article  by  Agnes  M.  Clerke;  Rev. 
P.  J.  McLaughlin,  “Richard  Kirwan:  1733-1812,”  Studies,  XXVIII  (Sept. 
1939)?  474?  593'6o5;  XXIX  (June  1940),  71-83,  281-300;  Michael 
Donovan,  “Biographical  Account  of  the  late  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.,  etc.” 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings,  IV  (1850),  lxxxi-cxviii. 

6.  He  left  in  fact  in  1787  on  account  of  bad  health. 

7.  This  account  follows  the  recent  researches  of  William  Bell  Clark, 
communicated  to  the  present  author  by  letter.  Previous  accounts  (Wheat- 
land  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  IV  (August  1862)  175  ff.; 
Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  248!!.)  are  incorrect.  See  Note  8. 

8.  Salem  Gazette,  3 April  1781.  The  advertisement  is  for  the  sale  of  the 
frigate  Mars.  Previous  accounts  have  assumed  that  because  the  library  and 
ship  were  sold  on  the  same  date,  the  library  must  have  been  aboard  Mars. 
According  to  William  Bell  Clark,  Pilgrim  captured  Mary  (and  not  Mars ) 
in  1781,  so  that  past  accounts  have  contained  a double  error.  Clark  as- 
sumes that  the  printer  erred  in  the  advertisement,  and  that  it  was  in  fact 
Mary  which  was  auctioned. 
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Joseph  Willard  was  successful  in  his  search  for  associates  to 
join  him  in  purchasing  the  library.  He  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
Reverend  John  Prince  of  Salem’s  First  Church  and  the  Reverend 
Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich  Hamlet.9  Prince  in  turn  got  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Augustus  Holyoke  of  Salem  and  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Barnard  of  Salem’s  North  Church;  Cutler,  Dr.  Joshua  Fisher  of 
Beverly.  Prince  was  deputized  to  attend  the  auction  of  12  April, 
and  the  books — 116  in  all — were  knocked  down  to  him  for  the 
equivalent  of  $43 5.4 5. 10 

With  the  exception  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Boyle  (five  volumes, 
in  the  folio  edition  of  1744), 11  the  library  consisted  of  scientific 
serials,  the  record  of  the  past  century’s  progress  in  natural  science, 
indispensable  to  anyone  who  hoped  to  make  a worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  this  growing  field  of  human  endeavor.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  two  most  important  scientific  societies — the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  and  the  Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  of  Paris — 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  collection.  The  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  were  represented  by  the  first  ten  vol- 
umes of  the  abridged  edition  and  volumes  47  (1751 -2)  through 
64  (1774)  of  the  complete  edition.  The  French  Academy’s  Mem- 
oir es  (1666-1699)  and  Histoire  (1699-1761),  and  the  Berlin 
Academy’s  Miscellanea  Berolinensia  (7  volumes  in  8)  completed 
the  Kirwan  library  purchased  at  the  auction.  12 

The  six  purchasers  gathered  at  Barnard’s  on  25  April  “to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  to  dispose  of  the  books.”13  They  were  joined 

9.  Later  changed  to  Hamilton. 

10.  I have  recalculated  the  amount  shown  in  sterling  in  the  Record  book. 
The  narrative  and  other  pertinent  documents  noted  below  are  reprinted 
with  minor  changes  in  punctuation,  etc.,  by  Henry  Wheatland,  “Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Philosophical  Library  at  Salem,  with  Notes,”  Essex  In- 
stitute Historical  Collections  (hereafter  E.  I.  H.  C.),  IV  (August-October 
1862),  175-81,  271-82.  The  rate  of  conversion  from  sterling  to  dollars 
effective  at  the  time,  printed  as  if  no  different  from  the  rest  of  the  ms.  in 
Wheatland,  176,  is  actually  a later  interpolation,  apparently  in  Holyoke’s 
hand. 

11.  The  Works  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  5V.  (London,  1744). 
Vols.  II-IV  contain  Kirwan’s  signature;  I was  unable  to  locate  Vol.  I. 

12.  Kirwan’s  signature  is  in  most  volumes  of  the  abridged  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  in  many  of  the  French  Academy  volumes.  Joseph  Felt 
( Annals  of  Salem,  2nd  ed.,  I,  31-2)  states  that  the  Phil.  Trans,  and  the 
French  Academy  publications  were  bought  by  the  apothecary  William 
Stearns  for  wrapping  paper,  but  that  he  relinquished  them  to  the  Phil- 
osophical Library. 

13.  Record  Book.  Reprinted  in  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  176. 
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by  Dr.  Joseph  Orne,  Willards  Harvard  classmate,  who  wanted  to 
share  in  the  purchase.  The  others  all  agreed  to  his  joining,  and  the 
money  was  paid  that  evening.  The  books  were  moved  to  Willard’s 
house,  and  the  purchasers  met  there  on  1 1 May  to  inspect  them. 
They  made  the  Salem  members  into  a committee  to  draw  up  rules 
and  regulations,  completed  in  two  meetings  at  Dr.  Holyoke’s  on 
8 and  12  June.  At  a meeting  at  Willard’s  on  the  eighteenth,  con- 
tinued the  twenty-sixth,  a set  of  articles  was  adopted  for  The 
Philosophical  Library  Company.  Prince  spent  $114  for  boxes  in 
which  to  keep  the  books.  Willard  was  chosen  librarian;  Prince, 
clerk.  Each  copied  the  other’s  duties  into  the  same  blank  book  and 
signed  his  own.  This  was  the  record  book,  kept  by  the  clerk,  and 
in  another  book,  kept  by  the  librarian,  were  recorded  the  books 
borrowed  and  returned.  Each  book  contained  an  inventory  of  the 
library.14 

Ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin  had  founded  the  first  proprietary 
library  in  the  Colonies  in  1731,  such  libraries  had  been  rapidly 
growing  in  number.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
thirty-one  in  New  England  alone.15  Salem  had  had  a Social  Li- 
brary since  1760,  the  outgrowth  of  an  evening  club  which  had 
met  on  and  off  for  ten  years  for  the  discussion  of  literary  and 
philosophical  subjects.  Prominent  in  the  foundation  of  the  Salem 
Social  Library  was  Dr.  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  and  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Barnard  (father  of  a founder  of  the  Philosophical  Library 
and  predecessor  of  Prince  at  the  First  Church)  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  club  out  of  which  it  grew.16  Thus  there  was  ample 
precedent — local  as  well  as  national — for  the  founders  of  the 
Salem  Philosophical  Library  to  build  upon.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  chose  to  establish  a separate  institution,  since  the  Social 
Library  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  scientific  books.  Since  most 
of  these  were  treatises,  the  serials  which  made  up  Kirwan’s  col- 
lection might  have  made  a worthwhile  complement.  Two  reasons 

14.  Both  books  are  now  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem. 

15.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Proprietary  and  Subscription  Libraries  ( Manual 
of  Library  Economy , Chapter  I)  (Chicago,  1912),  2;  C.  Seymour  Thomp- 
son, Evolution  of  the  American  Public  Library , 1653-1876  (Washington, 
1952),  3 5?  54-  Franklin’s  library  is  still  active  as  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  There  was  a similar  movement  going  on  at  the  same  time  in 
England. 

16.  The  records  of  the  Social  Library  are  also  in  the  Essex  Institute.  I 
have  not  consulted  them  but  have  followed  the  account  in  Harriet  S. 
Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  1768-1825  (Salem,  1927),  220-247. 
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suggest  themselves.  First,  the  Philosophical  Library  was  originally 
founded  as  a working  library  for  practising  scientists,  or  scientific 
amateurs.  The  larger  Social  Library  formed  the  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual center  of  the  town  of  Salem,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
center  of  active  scientific  observation  and  discussion.  Second,  two 
of  the  most  active  among  the  scientific  amateurs  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Library — Willard,  to  whose  initiative  the  purchase  of  the 
Kirwan  collection  was  due,  and  Cutler — did  not  live  in  Salem. 

Like  most  proprietary  libraries  of  the  period,  the  Philosophical 
Library  placed  severe  restrictions  on  its  membership.  No  one 
might  be  a member  without  purchasing  a share  and  receiving  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  other  members.  No  one  might  join 
who  lived  more  than  six  miles  from  Beverly  Ferry,  nor  might  he 
remain  a member,  unless  he  were  one  of  the  founders,  if  he 
moved  more  than  ten  miles  away.  Restricted  also  was  the  borrow- 
ing of  books.  None  could  be  lent  except  to  another  member,  none 
could  be  kept  more  than  three  months,  no  more  than  four  could 
be  borrowed  at  once,  and  a careful  set  of  priorities  for  reserving 
books  had  to  be  observed.  Fines  were  agreed  upon  for  all  vio- 
lations. A day  was  appointed  for  an  annual  meeting,  at  which  a 
vote  was  to  be  taken  whether  new  members  might  be  admitted 
during  the  ensuing  year.  (At  the  first  meeting  the  vote  was  against 
admitting  them.)  All  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  the  cov- 
enant which  each  of  the  founding  members  signed.  Willard 
signed  a receipt  to  the  Company  for  the  books,17  and  an  institu- 
tion important  in  the  history  of  American  science  thus  began. 
Each  of  the  members — except  Willard,  in  whose  house  the  books 
were  stored — appears  to  have  taken  books  away  from  this  first 
meeting.  The  preference  was  for  recent  volumes  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions , though  Prince  borrowed  Volume  One  of  Boyle.18 

The  first  change  in  the  library’s  organization  was  occasioned  by 
the  election  of  Willard  as  President  of  Harvard  College,  an  office 
which  he  took  up  in  December,  1781,  after  receiving  the  con- 
sent of  his  parishioners  to  leave  them.19  He  accordingly  resigned 
as  librarian  of  the  Philosophical  Library.  On  7 January  1782  a 

17.  Record  Book.  The  covenant  articles  are  reprinted  in  Wheatland, 
“Historical  Sketch,”  177-9. 

18.  Information  concerning  books  borrowed  has  been  taken  from  the 
Librarian’s  Book.  The  entries  are  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret. 

19.  Sidney  Willard,  Memories,  65-6.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly,  233-4. 
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meeting  of  the  proprietors  chose  Prince  librarian  and  Holyoke 
clerk.  Barnard  and  Orne,  the  only  other  members  present,  were 
chosen  a committee  to  arrange  the  transportation  of  the  books  from 
Willard's  house  in  Beverly  to  Prince’s  in  Salem.  On  1 5 March 
Prince  receipted  for  them.20  At  this  meeting  Barnard  was  thanked 
for  his  gift  of  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technician.21 

When  the  company  gathered  for  their  annual  meeting  on  25 
June,  they  found  their  records  in  disorder.  The  dislocation  of  the 
library  had  made  it  impossible  for  normal  circulation  to  be  main- 
tained. All  fines  due  were  therefore  forgiven,  and  the  rules  were 
changed  to  require  that  books  be  returned  only  at  annual  meet- 
ings, unless  someone  else  wanted  them,  in  which  case  they  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  librarian  if  they  had  been  borrowed  three 
months  or  more.  A fine  was  to  be  levied  if  the  books  were  not 
returned  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  decision  of  the  previous  year 
not  to  admit  members  was  reversed,  and  thereafter  they  were  wel- 
comed into  the  company.  None  came  for  another  year. 

Who  were  these  founding  members,  and  what  importance  did 
they  have  in  American  and  world  science?  Six  were  graduates  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  seventh,  of  Yale.  Willard,  Holyoke,  and 
Orne  were  among  the  founding  members  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1780;  Cutler,  Fisher,  and  Prince 
joined  soon  afterwards;  Barnard,  sometime  later.22  Of  the  physi- 
cians all  three  enriched  the  medical  literature,  two  were  incor- 
porators of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  one  taught 
medicine  to  many  of  Massachusetts’  most  famous  physicians.  Of 
the  clergymen  one  was  a teacher  of  Count  Rumford,  whose  only 
rival  as  the  greatest  American-trained  scientist  of  the  period  is 
Franklin.  One  was  distinguished  both  as  an  amateur  astronomer 
and  as  a president  of  Harvard  College,  and  he  did  much  to  fur- 
ther American  participation  in  worldwide  scientific  intercourse. 
One  was  a distinguished  botanist,  though  he  is  best  known  for  his 
political  endeavors.  The  last  was  the  foremost  maker  and  purveyor 

20.  Record  Book  and  Librarian’s  Book.  These  entries  are  printed  in 
Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  179. 

21.  John  Harris,  Lexicon  Technician,  2v.  (London).  Volume  I is  Fourth 
Edition  (1725);  Volume  II,  Second  Edition  (1723). 

22.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Memoirs  (hereafter 
M.A.A.S.),  I,  v,  xxi;  II,  Part  2,  163.  William  P.  and  Julia  P.  Cutler,  eds., 
Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler, 
LL.D.,  2v.  (Cincinnatti,  1888),  I,  85-6. 
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of  scientific  instruments  in  the  United  States.  A detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  career  of  each  of  these  men  will  help  to  bring  out  the 
significance  to  science  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library. 

Joseph  Willard  (1738-1804)  had  come  to  preach  in  Beverly 
in  1772  from  Harvard  College,  where  he  had  been  tutor  in 
Greek  since  1766,  a year  after  his  graduation,  and  the  senior 
member  of  the  tutorial  staff.  He  had  been  a Fellow  of  Harvard 
College  since  1768. 

While  at  Beverly  Willard  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  chose  him 
corresponding  secretary.  In  this  office  he  corresponded  with  a 
number  of  European  scientists,  among  them  Richard  Price,  a 
pioneer  actuary,  Joseph  Priestley,  Jean-le-Rond  D’Alembert,  and 
Leonhard  Euler.  At  Beverly  also  Willard  made  astronomical 
observations. 

In  1781  Joseph  Willard  was  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege by  the  Corporation  and  approved  unanimously  by  the  Over- 
seers. During  his  administration  the  Medical  School  was  founded, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a botanic  garden.  Willard  also 
succeeded  in  raising  the  entrance  requirements  and  increasing 
the  number  of  fields  of  instruction.  Harvard  awarded  him  the 
S.T.D.  degree  in  1785;  Yale,  the  LL.D.  in  1791.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  he  was  also  elected  to  the  Konigliche  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Wissenschaften  of  Gottingen.23 

Willard  as  a scientist  was  thought  by  John  Adams  to  be  the 
equal  of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  Philadelphia  astronomer.24  While 
this  judgment  serves  rather  to  cut  Rittenhouse  down  to  size  than 
to  build  up  Willard,  the  latter  may  certainly  be  called  a distin- 
guished scientific  amateur  in  an  age  when  there  were  few  profes- 
sionals. He  published  five  papers  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
American  Academy’s  Memoirs  and  communicated  many  others. 
Three  of  Willard’s  papers  included  his  own  observations,  made 

23.  For  Willard’s  life  see  Sidney  Willard,  Memories,  I,  17-219;  Samuel 
Webber,  “An  Eulogy,”  Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop  ...  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  . . . (Cambridge,  1804),  9-20;  Stone,  His- 
tory of  Beverly,  86-7,  229-235;  Card  Catalog,  Harvard  University  Archives. 
Willard’s  correspondence  has  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society  in  its  Proceedings,  XXXVII  (1903),  3ff.  and  XLIII  (1909- 
ro)  6ff. 

24.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (hereafter  D.A.B.),  XX,  234-5. 
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both  at  Beverly  and  Cambridge.  Their  titles  explain  the  contents: 
“Observations  made  at  Beverly,  Lat.  420  36'  N.  Long.  70°  45' 
W.  to  determine  the  Variation  of  the  magnetical  Needle” 
(M.A.A.S.,  I,  318-321),  “Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury 
over  the  Sun’s  Disc,  November  5th,  1789”  (Ibid.,  II,  Part  1,  22- 
36),  and  “A  Memoir,  containing  Observations  of  a Solar  Eclipse, 
October  27,  1780,  made  at  Beverly:  Also  of  a Lunar  Eclipse, 
March  29,  1782, — of  a Solar  Eclipse,  April  12,  and  of  the  Trans- 
it of  Mercury  over  the  Sun’s  Disc,  November  12,  the  same  Year, 
made  at  the  President’s  House  in  Cambridge”  (Ibid.,  I,  1 29-142). 
His  other  two  papers  were  computational:  “A  Table  of  the  Equa- 
tions to  equal  Altitudes,  for  the  Latitude  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  420  23'  28"  N.  with  an  Account  of  its  Construction 
and  Use”  (Ibid.,  I,  70-80)  and  “A  Method  of  finding  the  Alti- 
tude and  Longitude  of  the  nonagesimal  Degree  of  the  Ecliptic; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  calculations  from  corresponding 
Astronomical  Observations,  for  determining  the  Difference  of 
Meridians  between  Harvard-Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Royal  Observa- 
tories at  Greenwich  and  Paris”  (Ibid.,  I,  1-6 1).  The  latter  has 
been  called  “an  elegant  determination  of  the  longitude  of  Cam- 
bridge.”25 

Willard  used  the  Philosophical  Library  very  little  after  he 
moved  to  Harvard,  whose  library  contained  everything  Kirwan’s 
did  except  the  Miscellanea  Berolinensia.  Before  he  sold  his  share 
in  1795  his  borrowings  were  few.  From  1784  to  1788  he  bor- 
rowed volumes  69-72  (1779-82)  and  74-76  (1784-86)  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  though  the  first  group  of  these  are 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  in  1790. 26 
Nevertheless,  Willard  had  complete  access  to  the  entire  Kirwan 
collection  during  the  eight  months  it  was  kept  in  his  home,  and  it 
is  probable  that  his  scientific  interests  were  stimulated  more  dur- 
ing this  period  than  later  when  his  duties  were  heavier. 

In  his  observations  of  the  eclipse  in  October,  1780,  Willard 
had  been  joined  by  Cutler  of  Ipswich  Hamlet  and  Prince  of 

25.  I.  Bernard  Cohen,  Some  Early  Tools  of  American  Science  . . . (Cam- 
bridge, 1950),  17* 

26.  Catalogus  Bibliotecae  Harvardianae  Cantabrigiae  Nov-Anglorum 
(Boston,  1790),  1 50-1 51. 
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Salem,27  and  he  turned  first  to  them  for  assistance  in  purchasing 
the  Kirwan  library.  Manasseh  Cutler  (1742-1823)  was  a man  of 
remarkable  versatility.  A graduate  of  Yale  (A.B.  1765,  A.M. 
1768),  he  served  successively  as  schoolteacher,  storekeeper,  and 
lawyer  before  becoming  minister  at  Ipswich  Hamlet  (Later  Ham- 
ilton) in  1771. 

During  the  Revolution  Cutler  served  as  an  Army  chaplain,  and 
after  1778,  when  he  studied  with  Dr.  Elisha  Whitney,  he  prac- 
ticed medicine  as  well.  After  the  war  he  established  a boarding 
school,  and  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ohio  Company 
in  1786.  He  conducted  negotiations  for  the  Company  with  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1787,  and  is  credited  with  some  assist- 
ance to  Nathan  Dane  (see  below)  in  drafting  the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787.  He  spent  only  about  a year  at  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany settlement  at  Marietta,  but  his  interest  in  colonization  led 
him  into  politics.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1800  and  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Congresses  from  1801  to  1805.  He  died  in  Hamilton  28  July 
1823.  In  1781  he  was  chosen  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy; 
in  1794,  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  in 
1785,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Yale  awarded  him  the  LL.D.  degree  in  1789. 28 

Lawyer,  businessman,  minister,  physician,  colonizer,  politician 
— Cutler  was  a scientist  as  well.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  American  botany,  but  he  published  two  astronomical 
papers  and  a meteorological  one,  and  his  diary  shows  that  he  ex- 
perimented with  an  electrical  machine  as  well.  His  non-botanical 
papers  are:  “Observation  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
Sun,  November  12,  1782,  at  Ipswich”  (M.A.A.S.,  I,  128),  “Ob- 
servations of  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  March  29,  1782,  and  of  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  on  the  12th  of  April  following,  at  Ipswich, 
Lat.  420  38'  30".”  ( Ibid.,  162-4),  and  “Meteorological  Observa- 
tions at  Ipswich  in  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  etc.”  (Ibid.,  336- 
371),  including  a list  of  the  prevalent  diseases  during  the  periods 

27.  M.A.A.S.,  I,  130. 

28.  For  Cutler’s  life  see  Cutler,  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence, 
passim;  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress  1774-1949 
(hereafter  B.D.A.C.),  House  Document  607,  81st  Congress,  Second  Ses- 
sion (Washington,  1950),  1048;  D.A.B.,  V,  12-14;  Harvard  University, 
Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates,  1636-1930  (here- 
after H.l/.Q.C.)  (Cambridge,  1930). 
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of  the  observations.  None  of  these  papers  is  of  much  importance, 
but  his  first  botanical  paper,  “An  Account  of  some  of  the  vegetable 
Productions,  naturally  growing  in  this  Part  of  America,  botanical- 
ly  arranged”  (Ibid.,  396-493)  represents  “the  first  description  of 
importance  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  New  England.”29  Cutlers 
other  work  in  natural  history  includes  assistance  (with  William 
Dandridge  Peck)  to  Jeremy  Belknap  in  the  appropriate  section  of 
his  History  of  New  Hampshire  (Volume  III,  1792),  six  pages  on 
birds  in  Jedediah  Morse’s  Geography  (Sixth  Edition,  1812),  and 
“Observations  on  a singular  natural  production,  in  which  one 
part  appears  to  be  a plant  and  the  other  an  insect,  etc.”  (M.A.A.S., 
IIII,  161-4).  Cutler  was  supposed  to  have  been  near  completing 
his  magnum  opus,  a complete  study  of  the  flora  of  New  England, 
when  a fire  in  his  study  about  1812  destroyed  his  manuscripts. 

Cutler  borrowed  extensively  from  the  Philosophical  Library 
from  1781  to  1806.  In  this  period  he  took  out  most  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica, 
and  Buffon’s  Histoire  Naturelle.  He  also  had  some  volumes  of 
the  French  Academy’s  Histoire,  Ingenhousz’s  Experiments  on  Veg- 
etables, and  the  Repertory  of  Arts.  He  appears  to  have  kept  the 
first  volume  of  Priestley’s  Vision,  Light,  and  Colours  continuously 
from  1785  to  1789!  Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Philosophical 
Library,  Cutler  borrowed  books  from  Harvard  College  with  the 
special  permission  of  the  Corporation.30 

John  Prince  (1751-1836)  held  a unique  position  in  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  America  as  the  outstand- 
ing maker,  purveyor,  and  repairer  of  scientific  instruments.  From 
his  headquarters  in  Salem,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  largely  as 
intermediary  between  the  London  instrument  makers  and  the 
American  college  or  academy  officials  who  wished  to  acquire  “a 
philosophical  apparatus.”  Prince  improved  the  design  of  many 
pieces  of  equipment,  and  his  name  was  in  high  repute  among  the 
best  makers  in  London. 

The  son  of  a mechanic,  Prince  was  apprenticed  to  a pewterer 
and  tinman  before  going  to  Harvard,  where  he  studied  natural 

29.  Max  Meisel,  A Bibliography  of  American  Natural  History,  3V. 
(Brooklyn,  1924-9),  II,  42. 

30.  Librarian’s  Book.  Card  Catalog,  H.  U.  Archives. 
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philosophy  under  John  Winthrop.  After  his  graduation  in  1776 
he  taught  school  and  then  studied  theology  in  Bradford  with  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Williams,  subsequently  Winthrop’s  successor 
as  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Prince  preached  in  Salem  from  1779  until  his  death,  and  he  be- 
queathed his  453-volume  theological  library  to  his  successors  at 
the  First  Church.31 

His  improvement  in  the  air  pump  (1783)  is  the  subject  of 
Prince's  only  scientific  paper,  “An  Account  of  an  Air-Pump  on  a 
new  Construction,  etc."  (M.A.A.S.,  I,  497-519).  This  publica- 
tion led  to  the  naming  of  the  improved  pump  “the  American  air 
pump."  Prince’s  improvements  in  the  lucernal  microscope  (1792 
and  1795)  were  communicated  in  letters  to  the  London  instru- 
ment maker  George  Adams,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
public  credit  to  Prince.  His  other  improvements  were  to  the  equa- 
torial (1795),  the  magic  lantern  (1797  and  1801),  and  the 
kaleidoscope  (1818).  When  Benjamin  Silliman  went  to  London 
to  obtain  a set  of  instruments  for  Yale,  he  found  Prince  in  high 
esteem  among  makers  of  instruments.  When  the  instruments 
reached  Yale,  Prince  was  called  upon  to  examine  them.  They 
“having  met  his  decided  and  warm  approbation,  this  judgment 
when  reported  to  the  London  artist,  was  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
the  highest  encomium  that  could  be  bestowed."32 

Since  the  Philosophical  Library  was  kept  at  Prince’s  house 
from  1782  to  1810,  the  short  list  of  books  “borrowed"  by  him  can- 
not reflect  his  use  of  the  library.  Undoubtedly  its  resources  were 
extremely  important  in  teaching  him  the  state  of  the  instrument- 
making art  and  must  have  been  necessary  for  his  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  to  suggest  important  improvements  in  design. 

Willard  told  Prince  about  the  Kirwan  library,  and  Prince  told 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard  (1748-1814)  and  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke.  Barnard  had  come  to  Salem  in  1755  when  his 
father,  also  Thomas  Barnard,  came  to  Salem’s  First  Church.  The 
younger  Barnard  had  preceded  Prince  to  Harvard,  where  he 

31.  For  Prince’s  life  see  Charles  W.  Upham,  “Memoir  of  Rev.  John 
Prince.”  There  are  two  versions,  one  in  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Collections,  Series  3,  V (1836),  271-82  and  the  other  in  American  Journ- 
al of  Science,  Series  1,  XXXI  (January  1837),  201-22.  The  latter  is  longer 
and  contains  two  pages  of  comments  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  Journal’s 
founder  and  editor.  Prince’s  portrait  is  the  frontispiece  to  Volume  31. 

32.  Benjamin  Silliman  in  Am.  J.  Sci .,  Ser.  1,  XXXI,  221-2. 
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graduated  in  1766  and  later  received  the  A.M.  degree,  and  to 
Bradford,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  Samuel  Williams.  The  younger 
Barnard  returned  to  Salem  in  1771  preaching  first  as  a candidate 
with  his  father,  then  at  the  North  Church,  formed  in  1773.  In 
1793  Barnard  received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Brown  and  Edin- 
burgh Universities.  His  friendship  with  Prince  had  begun  in 
1779  when  the  latter  came  to  Salem  to  succeed  Barnard’s  father 
who  had  died  three  years  before.33 

None  of  Barnard’s  publications  was  scientific,  but  his  impor- 
tance to  science  is  nonetheless  considerable.  On  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1766  Barnard  returned  to  Salem  to  teach  school. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  Benjamin  Thompson,  later  Count  Rum- 
ford  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Apple- 
ton,  a merchant  of  Salem.  Rumford  lived  with  his  master’s  family 
and  worshipped  with  them  at  the  First  Church.  There  Rumford 
“was  taught  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  even  the  higher 
mathematics/’34  by  the  young  schoolmaster,  whose  influence  on 
the  future  physicist  and  inventor  was  probably  as  great  as  that 
of  John  Winthrop,  whose  lectures  he  attended. 

However,  Barnard’s  instruction  of  Rumford  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Philosophical  Library,  from  which  Barnard’s  borrowings 
were  regular  but  few.  Treatises  predominated  over  serials  among 
the  books  he  read,  as  might  be  expected  with  one  who  made  no 
contributions  himself.  Barnard’s  library  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred  volumes  was  sold  shortly  after  his  death.  Only  26  titles 
were  scientific.  Of  these  most  were  simple  navigation  and  math- 
ematics texts,  three  were  astronomical  works,  and  one  was  the 
English  translation  of  Macquer’s  Chemistry ,35 

Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  (1728-1829)  was  an  outstand- 
ing physician.  During  his  career  the  medical  profession  improved 
its  organization  and  changed  its  methods  of  training;  he  was  im- 
portant in  movements  for  both.  He  and  his  pupils  had  a pre- 

33.  For  Barnard’s  life  see  John  Prince,  A Sermon , preached  before  the 
North  Church  ...  in  Salem , October  16,  1814,  on  the  death  of  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  D.D.  . . . Second  Edition  (Salem, 
1814). 

34.  George  E.  Ellis,  Memoir  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rum- 
ford . . . (Boston,  1871),  20. 

35.  Catalogue  of  a large  collection  of  books,  belonging  to  the  library  of 
the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard,  D.D.  . . . [Salem,  1815]. 
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dominant  influence  on  medicine  in  Boston  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Holyoke  grew  up  in  Cambridge  where  his  father  was  President 
of  Harvard  College.  Graduating  in  1746,  the  younger  Holyoke 
taught  briefly  before  he  began  the  study  of  medicine.  Completing 
his  studies  in  1749,  Holyoke  came  to  Salem,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  100.  He  was  never  more  than  fifty 
miles  from  his  birthplace,  and  he  averaged  over  1 1 visits  a day  for 
his  75  years  of  medical  practice.  He  received  Harvard’s  first  hon- 
orary M.D.  degree  in  1783  and  the  LL.D.  in  1815. 

An  incorporator  of  the  American  Academy  in  1780,  Holyoke 
served  as  its  third  president  from  1814  to  1820.  He  was  an  in- 
corporator of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1781,  and 
the  statute  of  incorporation  named  him  as  the  convener  of  the  first 
meeting.  He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  Society,  serving 
from  1782  to  1784,  and  he  held  the  same  office  again  in  1786 
and  1787.  He  was  a founder  of  the  Salem  Social  Library  and  an 
incorporator  of  the  Athenaeum,  which  he  served  as  its  first  presi- 
dent from  1810  to  1829.  Holyoke  seems  never  to  have  sought 
these  distinctions.  He  was  content  to  be  a family  physician,  with 
a large  practice  that  included  very  little  surgery  but  much  ob- 
stetrics. A measure  of  his  popular  esteem  is  that,  though  an 
avowed  if  mild  Tory,  he  was  not  in  any  way  molested  during  the 
Revolution.36 

Holyoke’s  principal  service  to  medicine  was  the  training  of 
physicians.  He  had  35  pupils  from  1762  to  1817.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  James  Jackson,  later  a professor  at  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So- 
viety.  John  Warren,  the  first  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  began  his  medical  practice  in  Salem  under  the  watchful 
eye  and  encouragement  of  Holyoke.37  Jackson  later  said  of  him, 
“In  good  solid  medical  learning,  few  men  in  our  country  have 
surpassed  him.”38 

36.  For  Holyoke’s  life  see  Memoir  of  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  M.D.  LL.D. 
(Boston,  1829)  . . . also  in  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Medical 
Communications,  IV,  185-260  (1829);  John  Brazer,  A Discourse  ...  at 
the  interment  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  . . . (Salem,  1829);  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  The  Harvard  Medical  School,  A History  ...  3V.  (New 
York  & Chicago,  1905),  I,  241-51. 

37.  Memoir,  Appendix  L.  Harrington,  Harvard  Medical  School,  I,  253-4. 

38.  Brazer,  Discourse,  21. 
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Holyoke  also  made  a number  of  contributions  to  the  medical 
literature.  Those  which  are  entirely  medical  in  content  are:  “An 
Account  of  an  Uncommon  Case  of  Emphysema;  and  an  external 
Abscess  whose  Contents  were  discharged  by  coughing’  (M.A.A.S., 
II,  Part  1,  186-191),  “A  letter  . . . respecting  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Mercurial  Practice  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.” 
( Medical  Repository,  I,  500  ff.  (July,  1797)  ),  “An  easy  and 
cheap  method  of  preparing  Sal  Aeratus”  ( Ibid .,  II,  (April, 
1798)  ),  and  “The  History  of  a Retroverted  Uterus”  (Mass. 
Med.  Soc.,  Medical  Communications  II,  Part  2,  13-18).  The 
common  belief — in  the  days  before  the  germ  theory  of  disease — 
that  many  infectious  diseases  were  caused  by  “miasmas”  or  climatic 
factors  led  Holyoke  into  a close  study  of  meteorology,  especially  in 
its  relations  to  epidemics.  He  kept  a daily  record  of  the  weather 
for  almost  eighty  years,  and  he  published  a number  of  papers  on 
the  relationship  between  weather  and  disease  and  mortality.  These 
papers  are:  “A  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Town  of  Salem,  for  the 
Year  1782”  (M.A.A.S.,  I,  546-550),  “An  Account  of  the  Weath- 
er and  of  the  Epidemics,  at  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  for 
the  Year  1786.  To  which  is  added,  a Bill  of  Mortality,  for  the 
same  Year”  Mass.  Med.  Soc.,  Med.  Commun.,  I,  1-40),  “An 
Estimate  of  the  Excess  of  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  American 
Atmosphere  beyond  the  European,  in  the  same  parallel  of  Lat- 
itude: To  which  are  added,  some  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  this 
Excess”  (M.A.A.S.,  II,  Part  1,  65-88),  “A  Table  of  Results, 
from  a Course  of  Observations  made  on  the  Heat  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, etc.”  (Ibid.,  89-92),  “On  Meteorological  Observations  and 
Bills  of  Mortality”  (Ibid.,  Part  2,  58-61),  and  “A  Proposal  for  ad- 
justing a new  scale  to  the  mercurial  thermometer”  (Ibid.,  Ill,  51- 
56).  Holyoke  also  observed  transits  of  Venus  (1769)  and  Mer- 
cury (1782)  and  experimented  on  evaporation  phenomena,  but 
he  did  not  publish  his  results.  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  two  letters  from  him  to  Silliman  on  the 
subject  were  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (XIV, 
98-101).39 

From  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library  Holyoke  borrowed  an 
average  of  about  five  volumes  a year  from  1781  to  1808.  These 

39.  The  original  manuscript  of  one  of  these  letters  is  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  Library.  Holyoke  dictated  them  when  he  was  99  years  old. 
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were  mostly  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  though  he  occa- 
sionally had  a volume  of  Buffon  or  some  other  book.  In  1808  he 
began  reading  the  Philosophical  Magazine  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  volumes  per  year,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  until  the  Library 
was  wound  up  in  1810. 

Manasseh  Cutler  had  got  Dr.  Joshua  Fisher  (1748-1833)  of 
Beverly  to  join  the  Philosophical  Library.  Fisher  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1766,  intending  to  enter  the  ministry.  After 
two  years  of  schoolteaching,  a disease  of  the  lungs  led  him  to 
change  his  chosen  profession  to  medicine,  which  he  practiced  suc- 
cessively in  Ipswich,  Salem,  and  Beverly.  During  the  Revolution 
Fisher  served  as  a surgeon  on  a Marblehead  privateer,  and  in  1788 
he  became  superintendent  of  a cotton  factory — the  first  in  the 
country — which  failed.  His  medical  practice  was  small,  and  he 
was  active  in  politics  as  an  associate  of  George  Cabot  and  prob- 
ably of  his  cousin  Fisher  Ames. 

Fisher’s  service  to  science  consisted  in  his  bequest  to  Harvard 
College  for  the  establishment  of  the  Fisher  Professorship  of  Nat- 
ural History,  first  occupied  in  1842  by  Asa  Gray.  His  services  to 
medicine  were  more  extensive.  A Fellow  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy after  1785,  he  published  in  Volume  One  of  the  Memoirs 
an  excellent  account  of  an  autopsy,  “Case  of  a remarkably  large 
Tumour,  found  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen”  (537-41).  He 
was  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  after  1782 
and  became  vice-president  in  1804.  In  1815  Fisher  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Society,  following  John  Warren,  and  he  served 
until  1823.  During  his  administration  the  Society  acquired  the 
exclusive  right  to  pass  on  candidates  for  licenses  to  practice  medi- 
cine. Fisher  gave  the  Society’s  annual  discourse  in  1806,  “A  Med- 
ical Discourse  on  several  Narcotic  Vegetable  Substances”  (Mass. 
Med.  Soc.,  Med.  Commun.,  I,  1-13),  in  which  he  described  his 
treatment  of  Willard  for  jaundice.  He  also  published  “Some  Ob- 
servations on  Worms  infesting  the  Human  Body”  (Ibid 49- 

56).40 

From  1781  to  1793  Fisher  borrowed  extensively  from  the 
Philosophical  Library.  Up  to  1785  he  went  rapidly  through  the 

40.  For  Fisher’s  Life  see  Walter  Charming,  A brief  Memoir  of  Joshua 
Fisher,  M.D.  (Boston,  1833);  Walter  L.  Burrage,  A History  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  (n.p.,  1923),  104-5. 
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Philosophical  Transactions  and  Buffon’s  Histoire  Naturelle,  and 
thereafter  he  alternated  a few  volumes  of  the  former  with  a num- 
ber of  treatises  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  botany. 

Dr.  Joseph  Orne  (1749-1786)  was  the  last  to  join  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  College  in  1765,  he  became  Holyoke’s 
second  pupil,  remaining  with  his  preceptor  for  five  years.  In 
1770  he  began  his  practice  in  Beverly,  and  he  returned  to  Salem 
in  1777.  He  was  an  incorporator  of  both  the  American  Academy 
and  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  but  his  promising  career 
was  cut  off  by  his  early  death.41 

Two  medical  papers  written  by  Orne  were  published  post- 
humously. They  are:  “Experiments  made  with  the  common  Cow 
Parsnip  (sphondylium  vulgare  hirsutum,  Park.  C.B.)  in  cases 
of  Epilepsy”  (Mass.  Med.  Soc.,  Med.  Commun.,  I,  48-55)  and 
“An  Experiment  for  determining  the  Expediency  of  the  Sigaultian 
Operation”  (Ibid.,  93-95).  In  the  short  period  of  his  member- 
ship of  the  Philosophical  Library,  Orne  borrowed  only  three  vol- 
umes, all  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Library  from  1783 
to  1809  were  devoted  to  admitting  new  members,  determining  the 
value  of  a share  in  the  library,  and  assessing  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  new  books  and  other  items.  Most  of  the  additions 
to  the  library  are  recorded  in  the  votes  of  the  annual  meetings, 
but  some  books  turn  up  in  the  librarian’s  inventory  with  no  indi- 
cation of  how  they  came  into  the  library. 

At  one  of  the  1781  meetings,  John  Prince  gave  the  library  a 
copy  of  Ames’  Typographical  Antiquities ,42  Barnard’s  gift  of 
Harris’s  Lexicon  in  1782  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  the 
same  year  Fisher  borrowed  a copy  of  Bayle’s  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary ,43  which  is  not  fisted  in  the  catalog.  The  1783  meet- 
ing saw  the  first  new  member  admitted,  Joseph  Blaney  (1730- 

41.  For  Orne’s  fife  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  276;  H.U.Q.C. 

42.  Joseph  Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities:  being  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Printing  in  England  . . . (London,  1749).  All  titles  except 
where  noted  have  been  verified  by  examination  of  the  volumes  themselves. 

43.  The  Dictionary  historical  and  critical  of  Mr.  Peter  [ Pierre ] Bayle, 
Second  Edition,  5V.  (London,  1734-8).  I did  not  look  for  a copy  in  the 
Athenaeum. 
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1786),  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Salem  Social  Library.44 
His  dues  were  used  to  fill  out  the  set  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, since  the  Kirwan  collection  stopped  with  Volume  64 
Ci 774).  At  the  same  time  the  first  new  purchases  were  voted. 
Barnard  and  Holyoke  were  to  be  a committee  to  purchase  twenty- 
seven  mathematical  books  from  Fisher,  and  the  members  from 
Salem,  to  make  a catalog  of  books  to  be  bought  from  London  for 
£6. 

Sometime  before  Fisher’s  mathematical  books  were  added  to  the 
Philosophical  Library,  a set  of  Buffon’s  Histoire  Naturelle  found 
its  way  into  the  collection.45  It  is  impossible  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty the  twenty-seven  books  purchased  from  Fisher,  but  they 
definitely  included  the  works  of  Johann  and  of  Jacob  Bernoulli, 
Christian  Wolf’s  Elementa  Matheseos  Universae,  Newton’s  Prin- 
cipia  (in  the  Geneva  edition  containing  the  papers  on  the  tides 
with  which  Bernoulli,  MacLaurin,  and  Euler  won  the  French 
Academy’s  prize  in  1740),  L’Hospital’s  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
and  MacLaurin’s  Treatise  on  Fluxions.  These  titles  account  for 
eighteen  volumes;  the  remainder  and  the  books  from  London  make 
up  the  following  fist:  Leadbetter’s  Astronomy,  Keill’s  Astronomy, 
Maupertuis’  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Keill’s  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  Goldsmith’s  Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy,  Ro- 
hault’s  Physics,  Stewart’s  Tracts  Physical  and  Mathematical, 
Smith’s  Opticks,  Priestley’s  Vision,  light,  and  colours,  his  Elec- 
tricity, his  Experiments  and  Observations,  and  Franklin’s  Elec- 
tricity ,46  The  Buffon  was  first  borrowed47  late  in  1783  and  the 
first  of  the  London  or  Fisher  volumes  in  1784. 

44.  For  Blaney’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  276  and 
H.U.Q.C. 

45.  [George  Louis  Leclerc,  Comte  de  Buffon],  Histoire  Naturelle,  15V. 
(Paris,  1749-67). 

46.  Jacobi  Bernoulli  Opera.  2v.  (Geneva,  1744).  Johannis  Bernoulli 
Opera  Omnia,  4V.  (Lausanne  & Geneva,  1742);  Christiani  Wolfii  Elemen- 
ta Matheseos  Universae,  New  Edition,  5V.  (Geneva,  1732-41);  Isaac  New- 
ton, Philosophia  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,  3V.  in  4 (Geneva,  1739- 
42).  With  a commentary  by  LeSeur  and  Jacquier.  Marquis  de  L’Hospital, 
Traite  analytique  des  Sections  Coniques,  etc.  (Paris,  1720);  Colin  Mac- 
Laurin, A Treatise  of  Fluxions.  In  Two  Books,  2v.  (Edinburgh,  1742); 
Charles  Leadbetter,  A Compleat  System  of  Astronomy,  Second  Edition,  2v. 
(London,  1742);  John  Keill,  An  Introduction  to  the  True  Astronomy. 
The  copy  which  I examined  in  the  Salem  Athenaeum  (Fourth  Edition, 
London,  1748)  has  “Walter  1753”  inscribed  on  the  title  page.  William 
Walter  apparently  gave  it  to  the  Social  Library  in  1761  (Tapley,  Salem 
Imprints,  230);  M.  [Pierre  Louis  Moreau]  de  Maupertuis,  The  Figure  of 
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On  24  September  1783  a special  meeting  was  held  to  elect 
Samuel  Page  (1749-1785)  to  membership.48  Only  Dr.  Orne  was 
absent.  There  is  no  record  of  the  use  to  which  Page’s  £13  fee  was 
put. 

Only  Willard  was  absent  from  the  annual  meeting  of  1784.  A 
subscription  was  entered  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Academy’s  Memoirs,  to  which  Willard,  Holyoke,  Cutler,  Prince, 
and  Fisher  had  contributed  papers.  Although  Blaney’s  dues  of 
the  previous  year  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  fill  out  the 
set  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  members  voted  again  to 
procure  the  missing  volumes.  Dr.  Holyoke  was  thanked  for  the 
gift  of  a number  of  pamphlets:  Arbuthnot’s  Tables  of  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Jewish  Measures,  Murdoch’s  Mercators  Sailings, 
Oliver’s  Essays  on  Comets,  Stewart’s  Distance  of  the  Sun  from 
the  Earth,  and  Winthrop’s  Lecture  on  Earthquakes,  Two  Lectures 
on  Comets,  and  Two  Lectures  on  the  Parallax  and  Distance  of 
the  Sun.  Since  the  Murdoch  pamphlet  and  Winthrop’s  Earth- 
quakes are  bound  together  with  them,  Holyoke  may  also  have 
given  the  copies  of  Knight’s  Attraction  and  Repulsion  and  Bird’s 
Method  of  Dividing  Astronomical  Instruments  which  were  in 


the  Earth  (London,  1738);  John  Keill  was  Savilian  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy at  Oxford.  The  work  was  originally  in  Latin:  Introductio  ad  Verarn 
Physicam.  It  was  translated  into  English  as  An  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy.  The  Athenaeum  has  copies  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  each.  The 
Latin  (London,  1719)  belonged  to  Rev.  William  McGilchrist,  pastor  of 
Salem’s  Episcopal  church,  St.  Peter’s  and  a member  of  the  Social  Library, 
who  died  in  1780.  His  copy  may  have  been  the  one  in  the  Philosophical 
Library,  for  the  other  (London,  1745)  was  given  by  William  Walter  to 
the  Social  Library  in  1760;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  A Survey  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  2v.  (London,  1776);  Jacobi  Rohaulti  Physica.  Annotated  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  Fourth  Edition  (London,  1718).  This  copy  also  be- 
longed to  William  McGilchrist;  Matthew  Stewart,  Tracts  Physical  and 
Mathematical  (Edinburgh,  1761);  Robert  Smith,  A Compleat  System  of 
Opticks  in  Pour  Books,  etc.  (Cambridge,  1738);  Joseph  Priestley,  The  His- 
tory and  present  state  of  Discoveries  relating  to  vision,  light,  and  colours 
(London,  1772);  Joseph  Priestley,  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Elec- 
tricity with  Original  Experiments.  Third  Edition,  2v.  (London,  1775); 
Joseph  Priestley,  Experiments  and  Observations  relating  to  various  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  2v.  (London,  1779-81).  This  and  Boyle’s 
Works  were  the  only  titles  in  chemistry  in  the  Library!  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Electricity,  Fifth  Edition  (London, 
1774). 

47.  By  Thomas  Barnard. 

48.  For  Page’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  276-277. 
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the  Philosophical  Library,  but  these  two  pamphlets  may  have  been 
purchased  from  London.49 

After  1784  interest  in  the  Philosophical  Library  seems  to  have 
declined,  perhaps  as  a result  of  the  hard  times  and  unrest  in 
Massachusetts  which  led  to  Shays’s  Rebellion  of  1786.  No  new 
texts  were  ordered  until  1790.  New  shares  declined  from  a high 
of  £14  in  1784-5  to  £10  in  1789,  and  they  did  not  rise  again 
until  1793  when  the  commerce  of  Salem  had  been  stimulated 
by  trade  with  the  East  Indies.50  Only  one  person,  Dr.  Joshua 
Plummer,  joined  the  Library  between  1783  and  1790,  and  three 
members,  Orne,  Blaney,  and  Page  died  during  this  period.  Plum- 
mer’s entry  into  proprietorship  is  not  even  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  annual  meetings,  but  it  must  have  occurred  between  June, 
1787,  and  June,  1788,  since  he  attended  the  latter  but  not  the 
former.  He  was  the  only  new  member  for  ten  years  whose  dues 
went  into  the  Library’s  treasury;  the  rest  bought  up  the  shares 
of  deceased  or  vacated  members. 

Hard  times  did  not  discourage  the  members  from  keeping  up 
their  collection  of  serials.  They  faithfully  assessed  themselves  each 
year  except  1785  for  the  annual  volumes  of  the  complete  Phil- 
osophical Transactions  and  the  periodic  volumes  of  the  abridged 
edition.  In  1789  they  voted  to  buy  the  general  index,  which  had 

49.  Jo.  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  Jewish  Measures, 
Weights  and  Coins:  reduced  to  the  English  standard  (London,  n.d.); 
Patrick  Murdoch,  Mercator’s  Sailing,  applied  to  the  True  Figure  of  the 
Earth  . . . (London,  1741);  Andrew  Oliver,  jr.,  An  Essay  on  Comets 
. . . (Salem,  1772).  The  copy  in  the  Athenaeum  is  inscribed  “Gift  of 
the  Author  to  the  Social  Library,”  but  the  records  of  the  Philosophical 
Library  show  that  all  these  pamphlets  were  bound  together  as  they  are  now; 
Matthew  Stewart,  The  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  Determined  by 
the  Theory  of  Gravitation  (Edinburgh,  1763);  John  Winthrop,  A Lecture 
on  Earthquakes  (Boston,  1755);  John  Winthrop,  Two  Lectures  on  Com- 
ets (Boston,  1759).  Part  of  the  inscription  “For  Dr.  Holyoke”  has  been  cut 
off  during  binding;  John  Winthrop,  Two  Lectures  on  the  Parallax  and 
Distance  of  the  Sun,  as  deducible  from  the  transit  of  Venus  (Boston, 
1769);  Gowin  Knight,  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate,  that  all  the  phenom- 
ena in  nature  may  be  explained  by  two  simple  active  principles,  attraction 
and  repulsion  . . . (London,  1748);  John  Bird,  The  Method  of  Dividing 
Astronomical  Instruments  (London,  1767).  In  the  volume  labelled  “Phil- 
osophical Tracts,  I”  are  Bird,  Knight,  Murdoch,  and  Winthrop’s  Earth- 
quakes. The  labelled  “Philosophical  Tracts,  III”  contains  Oliver,  Stewart, 
and  the  other  two  pamphlets  of  Winthrop.  The  pamphlets  in  “Philosoph- 
ical Tracts,  II”  are  known  to  have  been  added  later. 

50.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
same  year  also  contributed  to  Salem’s  prosperity. 
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been  published  in  1780  and  to  buy  all  volumes  subsequently  pub- 
lished without  the  need  of  a special  vote  for  each.  In  1786  they 
thanked  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  the  gift  of  Vol- 
ume I of  their  Transactions,  Volume  II  of  which  they  purchased 
in  1787.  The  French  Academy’s  Histoire  was  subsequently  com- 
pleted through  the  volume  for  1790  (Kirwan’s  set  had  stopped 
with  the  1761  volume),  though  no  record  was  made  of  the  ac- 
quisition. 

Dr.  Joshua  Plummer  (1756-1791)  was  the  third  of  his  family 
in  succession  to  be  a physician.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1773  and  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  whom  he 
succeeded.  Plummer  came  to  Salem  in  1785,  and  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  a great  benefactor  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum.  He 
published  no  scientific  papers,  but  his  manuscript  notebook  en- 
titled “Observations,  Experiments,  Memorandums — and  Extracts” 
contains  entries  relating  to  natural  and  medical  phenomena  and 
extracts  from  several  books  of  natural  history  which  may  have 
been  purchased  from  him  by  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library  (see 
below).  The  entries  are  dated  from  1782  to  178 7. 51 

Two  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library’s  most  eminent  mem- 
bers were  admitted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1790,  the  Reverend 
William  Bentley  (1759-1819)  of  Salem’s  East  Church  and 
Nathan  Read,  the  Salem  apothecary.  Bentley  had  purchased 
Orne’s  share,  apparently  at  Prince’s  suggestion,  in  April,  1790, 52 
and  was  admitted  with  Read,  who  had  purchased  Page’s  share,  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  June.  At  the  same  meeting  the  members 
voted  to  purchase  Mahon’s  Principles  of  Electricity.53 

The  less  well  known  of  these  two  new  members,  Nathan  Read 
(1759-1849)  was  almost  as  versatile  as  Manasseh  Cutler.  Though 
he  published  no  scientific  papers,  he  applied  his  training  in  science 
and  his  knowledge  of  its  literature  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
newly-emergent  industrialism,  thereby  gaining  a place  for  him- 
self in  the  annals  of  American  invention.  After  a few  years  of 

51.  For  Plummer’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  277.  Plum- 
mer’s indexed  manuscript  is  in  Harvard  College  Library. 

52.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley , D.D.,  4V.  (Salem,  1905-14),  I,  152- 
9.  For  Bentley’s  life  see  Joseph  G.  Waters,  “A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev. 
William  Bentley,”  Diary  of  Bentley,  I,  ix-xxi;  H.U.Q.C.;  and  Card  Cata- 
log, H.U.  Archives. 

53.  Charles,  Viscount  Mahon,  Principles  of  Electricity,  etc.  (London, 
1779)- 
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sporadic  schooling,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1777  and  grad- 
uated in  1781.  He  so  distinguished  himself  in  Hebrew  as  to  be 
appointed  to  instruct  the  subject  during  the  interim  between  the 
death  of  Professor  Sewall  and  the  appointment  of  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son as  his  successor.  After  graduation  Read  taught  school  in 
Beverly,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Nathan  Dane,  and  in 
Salem.  In  1783  he  was  elected  tutor  of  Harvard  College,  where 
he  taught  first  Hebrew  and  then  mathematics  and  physics.  He 
resigned  in  1787  to  return  to  Salem,  where  he  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Holyoke  for  a year  before  taking  over  an  apothecary’s 
shop,  apparently  the  same  shop  that  Benjamin  Thompson  had  fre- 
quented to  make  experiments  with  gunpowder  some  years  earlier.54 
Read  moved  to  Danvers  in  1795,  and  in  1796  he  became  chief 
superintendent  of  the  Salem  Iron  Factory,  which  for  1 1 years 
made  iron  articles  for  shipbuilders.  Read  was  a member  of  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  Congresses  (1800-1803)  to  which  he  was 
chosen  on  the  resignation  of  Samuel  Sewall.  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed a judge  of  the  Essex  County  Court.  He  moved  to  Belfast, 
Maine,  in  1807,  and  he  presided  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Han- 
cock County  Court  for  many  years  before  his  death  on  20  Janu- 
ary 1849.  He  was  awarded  the  A.M.  degree  by  Harvard  in  1784 
and  Dartmouth  in  17 87. 55 

In  spite  of  his  attainments  in  other  fields,  Read’s  chief  accom- 
plishments were  as  an  engineer-inventor.  As  early  as  1788  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  problem  of  applying  steam  power  to  land- 
and  water-locomotion.  Aware  of  the  failures  of  Fitch  and  Rumsey 
in  the  latter,  Read  attempted  to  improve  the  machinery  which  he 
felt  was  at  fault.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  build  multi- 
tube boilers,  both  fire-tube  and  water-tube  types,  and  he  also  im- 
proved the  steam-engine  cylinder.  These  improvements  allowed 
him  to  build  one  of  the  earliest  high  pressure  engines,  which  he 
proposed  to  apply  to  steam  carriages  and  steamboats.  The  former 
was  the  subject  of  a patent  application  made  by  Read  to  Congress 
in  1790  and  later  withdrawn  on  account  of  ridicule.  In  1789 

54.  Daniel  A.  White,  An  Eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  . . . (Salem,  1838),  72. 

55.  For  Read’s  life  see  David  Read,  Nathan  Read,  etc.  (New  York, 
1870);  “Autobiography  of  Hon.  Nathan  Read  ...”  The  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  L (October  1896),  434-436; 
H.U.Q.C. ; Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Archives. 
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Read  constructed  a steamboat  driven  by  paddle  wheels.  His  de- 
signs received  the  approval  of  the  American  Academy,  which 
elected  him  a Fellow  in  1791.  Read  applied  to  Congress  for  a 
patent  on  his  steamboat  in  1789-90,  and  while  in  New  York  he 
lived  with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  explained  his  steam  engine  to 
John  Stevens.  At  this  time  Read  seems  to  have  learned  that  his 
experiments  with  paddle  wheels  had  been  anticipated  in  France, 
and  he  accordingly  changed  his  patent  application  to  cover  a chain 
drive  instead.  Patents  were  granted  in  1791 — the  first  in  the 
United  States — to  Read,  for  his  boiler  and  cylinder  improvements, 
and  to  Fitch,  Rumsey,  and  Stevens  for  various  aspects  of  steam 
propulsion  applied  to  navigation.  But  after  the  grant  of  his 
patent  Read  seems  to  have  become  discouraged,  perhaps  by  the 
lack  of  financial  backing. 

Shortly  after  Read  moved  to  Danvers  in  1795  he  built  a com- 
bined bridge  and  dam  over  Waters’  River,  and  in  1797  he  con- 
structed and  put  into  use  at  the  Salem  Iron  Factory  a nail  cutting 
and  heading  machine  which  was  patented  in  1798.  He  appears 
to  have  turned  his  attention  to  other  affairs  after  1800,  but  his 
continued  interest  in  matters  of  science  is  shown  by  his  corres- 
pondence with  Parker  Cleaveland  of  Bowdoin  College.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  Read  looked  back  on  his  inventions  in  steam 
propulsion.  He  wrote  in  1834: 

I was  too  early  in  my  steam  projects.  The  country  was  then 
poor;  and  I have  derived  neither  honor  nor  profit  from  the 
time  and  money  expended  on  them.  But  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  simple  machinery  which  forty-five  years  ago 
(without  any  knowledge  of  its  having  ever  been  used  for  that 
purpose)  I selected  as  the  most  eligible  for  propelling  boats 
through  the  water,  has  been  since  that  time  successfully  used 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  for  that  purpose.56 

Read’s  work  on  steam  propulsion  antedated  his  membership  in 
the  Philosophical  Library,  but  the  Library’s  collections  may  have 
contributed  to  his  nail  making-machine. 

56.  Quoted  in  D.  Read,  Nathan  Read,  184.  This  account  by  his  nephew 
gives  Read  considerable  credit  for  anticipating  the  high-pressure  steam 
engine,  but  Read’s  accomplishment  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  present- 
day  writers  (e.g.,  appropriate  sections  in  Charles  Singer,  et  al.,  A History 
of  Technology,  make  no  mention  of  him). 
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The  importance  of  Bentley  and  Read  to  the  Philosophical  Li- 
brary and  to  science  lay  less  in  their  own  contributions  than  in 
their  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
the  first  American  mathematician  of  note.  Bowditch’s  father  Hab- 
bakuk,  a sea  captain  whose  financial  ruin  in  the  Revolution  led 
him  to  drink  and  coopering,  joined  Bentley's  East  Church  in 
1 79 1. 57  Nathaniel  must  have  first  come  to  the  minister’s  notice 
at  this  time.  Read’s  interest  in  Nathaniel  may  have  been  stimulated 
from  a family  connection,  for  Read’s  mother-in-law  was  first 
cousin  to  Habbakuk  Bowditch.  Prince,  too,  probably  took  an  in- 
terest in  young  Bowditch,  several  of  whose  brothers  and  sisters 
were  baptized  at  the  First  Church.  At  the  Philosophical  Library’s 
meeting  of  1791  it  was  voted  “That  Nath’l  Bowditch  have  the 
Privilege  of  the  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  books  of  the  Li- 
brary to  use  them  in  the  town  of  Salem  only  for  the  year  ensuing, 
he  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  on  the  use  of  the 
books.”58  This  unprecedented  privilege  was  renewed  by  votes  in 
1792,  1793,  and  1794.  Nathaniel  was  at  sea  except  for  two 
months  from  January,  1795,  to  May,  1797.  On  his  return  he 
became  a proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Library,  the  only  new 
member  from  1787  to  1807  to  buy  a share  directly  from  the 
Library. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1838)  was  the  most  distinguished 
scientist  among  the  Philosophical  Library’s  members.  His  talents 
in  mathematics  had  been  marked  from  an  early  age,  and  though 
he  had  no  formal  schooling  beyond  the  age  of  ten,  his  own  per- 
severance and  the  interest  taken  in  him  by  Salem  scientists  en- 
abled him  to  become  the  first  American  mathematician  of  any 
importance  and  a theoretical  astronomer  of  note.  The  chief  ac- 
complishment of  Bowditch’s  scientific  career,  an  avocation  pur- 
sued in  the  time  left  over  from  his  successive  efforts  as  super- 
cargo and  navigator,  insurance  company  president  and  actuary, 
and  “Massachusetts  trustee”  (he  was  the  first  of  the  species), 
was  his  annotated  translation  of  Laplace’s  Mecanique  Celeste, 
prepared  from  1814  to  1817  but  not  published  until  much  later. 
This  monumental  if  unoriginal  work  belongs  to  Bowditch’s  later 

57.  Diary  of  Bentley,  I,  333.  Harold  Bowditch,  “The  Buildings  Associ- 
ated with  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1838),”  E.I.H.C.,  LXXIX  (July 
1943),  205-221. 

58.  Record  Book,  quoted  in  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  179. 
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period  as  a member  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  (1810-1823)  and 
a resident  of  Boston  (1823-1838),  as  does  his  paper  “On  the 
motion  of  a pendulum  suspended  from  two  points'’  (M.A.A.S., 
III,  413-436),  the  first  treatment  of  what  are  now  known  as 
“Lissajous  figures”  and  probably  the  first  piece  of  original  mathe- 
matical research  by  an  American.  We  shall  consider  here  only  his 
early  life  and  his  scientific  work  during  his  membership  of  the 
Philosophical  Library. 

Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  the  fourth  of  Captain  Habbakuk  Bow- 
ditch's  seven  children.  In  1 775  the  elder  Bowditch  lost  his  ship 
in  the  West  Indies.  His  family  thereafter  was  partially  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  and  of  his  seven  chil- 
dren only  two  lived  long  enough  to  marry. 

Nathaniel’s  schooling  stopped  in  1783  when  he  joined  his 
father  in  the  latter’s  coopering  shop.  In  1785  Nathaniel  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Ropes  and  Hodges,  ship  chandlers,  and  he  later 
worked  in  the  shop  of  S.  C.  Ward,  who  may  have  bought  out 
Ropes  and  Hodges.  While  at  Ward’s  Nathaniel  was  befriended  by 
Nathan  Read,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  father’s  first 
cousin,  and  in  Read’s  apothecary  shop  he  joined  in  some  scientific 
experimenting.  He  came  of  age  in  1794,  terminating  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  that  summer  he  assisted  Captain  John  Gibaut  in  a 
survey  of  Salem  in  which  William  Bentley  also  joined.  Gibaut 
was  to  take  him  to  sea  in  E.  H.  Derby’s  ship  Henry,  but  before 
the  cruise  started  Gibaut  and  Derby  had  a falling  out,  and  Cap- 
tain Henry  Prince  took  command.  Bowditch  sailed  as  supercargo 
in  Henry  to  Mauritius  from  1795  to  1796.  He  then  made  three 
voyages  with  Prince  aboard  Astrea,  to  Manila,  Cadiz,  and  Batavia 
respectively,  from  1796  to  1800.  This  was  the  heyday  of  the 
Salem  East  Indies  trade,  when  the  Massachusetts  seaport  was  the 
pepper  entrepot  of  the  world.  Bowditch  terminated  his  seagoing 
career  with  his  own  command,  Putnam,  taking  her  to  Sumatra 
in  1802  and  making  his  home  port  safely  in  a blinding  snowstorm 
in  1803.  By  this  time  Bowditch  had  established  a considerable 
reputation  as  a navigator  as  well  as  a shrewd  businessman,  and 
he  retired  from  the  sea  for  good,  becoming  an  insurance  company 
president  in  Salem  until  1823,  when  he  moved  to  a similar  post  in 
Boston  in  a company  whose  trust  business  soon  outgrew  insurance 
as  a source  of  revenue.  During  his  lifetime  he  served  Harvard  as 
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an  Overseer  (1810-26)  and  Fellow  (1826-38)  and  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  as  trustee  (1826-3 3). 59 

Nathaniel  Bowditch’s  early  scientific  accomplishments  may  be 
considered  under  two  headings,  applied  and  pure.  In  applied 
science,  Bowditch  wrote  what  soon  became  and  has  remained  the 
standard  work  on  navigation.  During  his  early  voyages,  he  had 
patiently  checked  the  calculations  and  tables  in  John  Hamilton 
Moore’s  The  New  Practical  Navigator.  He  found  several  thousand 
errors,  mostly  minor,  and  traced  some  of  them  back  to  Hutton’s 
Logarithms  and  Maskelyne’s  Tables  requisite  with  the  Nautical 
Almanac.  Two  pirated  editions  of  Moore  were  published  in  New- 
buryport  with  Bowditch’s  revisions,  and  in  1802  Bowditch’s  own 
text,  The  New  American  Practical  Navigator , came  out  and  soon 
swept  the  field.60  In  pure  science,  Bowditch  contributed  papers  to 
the  American  Academy’s  Memoirs,  the  Monthly  Anthology,  and 
Robert  Adrain’s  periodical  The  Analyst.  Though  the  first  of  these 
is  on  a method  of  correcting  lunar  observations  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Practical  Navigator,  the  rest  dealt  with  more  theo- 
retical astronomical  and  mathematical  subjects.  Bowditch’s  pub- 
lications during  the  period  of  his  membership  in  the  Philosophical 
Library  form  about  one-third  of  his  total  titles,  but  considering 
the  enormous  quantity  of  material  in  his  translation  of  Laplace, 
they  do  not  bulk  large  in  his  total  output.  His  publications  have 
been  considered  elsewhere61  and  will  not  be  further  dealt  with 
here. 

No  one  borrowed  more  books  from  the  Philosopical  Library 
than  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  There  are  no  records  of  his  borrow- 
ings before  1797,  when  he  bought  a share,  but  his  reading  prior 
to  that  year  may  be  discovered  by  examining  the  first  two  of  his 

59.  There  is  a modern  biography  of  Bowditch:  Robert  E.  Berry,  Yankee 
Stargazer.  The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (New  York,  1941).  My  ac- 
count is  drawn  from  White,  Eulogy;  Bowditch,  “Buildings”;  John  Picker- 
ing, Eulogy  on  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  LL.D.  . . . (Boston,  1838);  Alexander 
Young,  A Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch . . . (Boston,  1838);  and  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Memoir  of 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  hy  his  son,  3rd  ed.  (Cambridge,  1884). 

60.  For  an  account  of  Bowditch’s  Navigator  see  Harold  L.  Burstyn,  At 
the  Sign  of  the  Quadrant  (Mystic,  Conn.,  1957). 

61.  Raymond  C.  Archibald,  “The  Scientific  Achievements  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,”  A Catalogue  of  a Special  Exhibition  of  ...  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch 1773-1838)  (Salem,  1937),  7-16.  Pages  n-16  contain  a bibliog- 
raphy of  Bowditch’s  publications. 
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“Commonplace  Books.”62  Before  he  gained  access  to  the  Philosoph- 
ical Library  collections  Bowditch  had  made  copious  extracts  from 
all  the  scientific  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  These  extracts 
were  probably  of  great  assistance  to  him  during  the  long  sea  voy- 
ages when  he  had  considerable  time  for  study  but  few  books.  His 
earlier  study  of  secondary  works  and  dictionaries  prepared  him 
well  to  benefit  from  studying  the  original  papers,  and  he  went 
right  through  all  the  serials  in  the  Library,  copying  all  the  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  papers  that  he  could  find.  When  the 
records  begin  in  the  summer  of  1797,  we  find  Bowditch  taking 
out  the  most  recent  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  two 
at  a time  and  keeping  them  for  about  three  weeks  each.  He  con- 
tinued to  borrow  at  the  same  rate  until  1809,  except  for  the  peri- 
ods when  he  was  at  sea.  In  addition  to  serials,  he  also  borrowed 
important  texts  such  as  Newton’s  Principia  and  the  works  of  both 
Bernoullis. 

Bowditch’s  fame  soon  spread  beyond  Salem.  In  1797  he  began 
a correspondence  with  Joseph  Willard  to  send  him  the  paper  on 
corrections  to  lunar  observations  referred  to  above  and  another  ex- 
posing the  errors  of  a paper  by  James  Winthrop,  librarian  of  Har- 
vard College,  which  had  been  published  in  Volume  Two,  Part  1 , 
of  the  American  Academy’s  Memoirs.  Bowditch  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  in  1799,  the  youngest  person  so  honored,  and  in 
1802  Harvard  awarded  him  an  honorary  A.M.  At  the  insistence 
of  Theophilus  Parsons,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  and  an 
amateur  mathematician,  Bowditch  was  chosen  Hollis  Professor  in 
1804  when  Webber  became  President,  but  he  declined.  He  later 
declined  appointments  at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1818)  and 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  (1820).  Though  Bowditch 
himself  declined  to  join  any  college  faculty,  his  was  probably  the 
most  important  influence  on  Benjamin  Peirce,  who  established 
mathematical  research  in  American  universities  while  serving  as 

O 

professor  at  Harvard.63 

The  1791  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Library  saw  a vote  for 

62.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  together  with  the  rest  of  Bowditch’s 
books  and  papers. 

63.  On  Benjamin  Peirce  see  Raymond  C.  Archibald,  Benjamin  Peirce 
1809-1880  (Oberlin,  1925),  also  in  American  Mathematical  Monthly  for 
January,  1925.  Peirce  assisted  Bowditch  with  the  proofs  of  his  translation 
of  Laplace  and  edited  part  of  Volume  Four  after  Bowditch’s  death. 
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the  purchase  of  Pringle’s  Discourses,  Spallanzani’s  Dissertations, 
and  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia.  The  last  two  may  have  been 
purchased  from  Plummer,  who  died  later  in  the  year  and  is 
known  to  have  had  them  from  the  extracts  which  he  made.  The 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  also  obtained,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  it  in  the  library.  In  1792  the  members  agreed  to  buy 
the  first  American  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  then 
being  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1794  they  assessed  them- 
selves for  Volume  II,  Part  1,  of  the  American  Academy’s  Mem- 
oirs, in  which  Holyoke  and  Willard  published  papers.  Sprat’s 
History  of  the  Royal  Society  entered  the  Library  unrecorded  just 
prior  to  the  encyclopedia.64 

Three  new  members  joined  at  the  annual  meeting  of  179 5. 65 
Dr.  John  D.  Treadwell  of  Marblehead,  purchaser  of  Fisher’s  share, 
was  admitted  immediately  since  he  had  already  gained  the  assent 
of  the  absent  members  (only  Barnard,  Cutler,  Holyoke,  and 
Prince  were  present).  Nathan  Dane,  purchaser  of  Willard’s  share, 
and  the  Reverend  Joseph  McKeen,  purchaser  of  the  late  Dr. 
Plummer’s  share,  both  of  Beverly,  were  to  be  admitted  when  the 
absentees  consented. 

Dr.  John  Dexter  Treadwell  (1768-1833)  had  been  a pupil  of 
Holyoke’s  for  three  years  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1788.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  in  1801  and  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
soon  thereafter,  but  he  appears  not  to  have  published  any  papers. 
Harvard  gave  him  an  honorary  M.D.  in  1815. 

A few  months  after  his  admission  to  the  Medical  Society,  Tread- 
well began  a campaign  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Society.  Aided 
by  his  friend  Samuel  Sewall,  later  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
Treadwell  drew  up  an  act  of  reorganization  which  was  subsequent- 
ly adopted  by  the  Society  and  passed  by  the  General  Court  in 

64.  Sir  John  Pringle,  Six  Discourses,  etc.  (London,  1783);  Abbe 
[Lazzarro]  Spallanzani,  Dissertations  relative  to  the  Natural  History  of 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  New  Edition,  2v.  (London,  1789);  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  Second  American  Edition  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1794);  Encyclopaedia ; or,  A dictionary  of  arts,  sciences,  and 
miscellaneous  literature,  . . . First  American  Edition,  i8v.  (Philadelphia, 
1790-1798);  Thomas  Sprat,  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
etc.  I have  not  examined  the  copy  in  the  Athenaeum  to  determine  the 
edition,  of  which  there  were  four:  1667,  1702,  1722,  and  1734. 

65.  From  this  entry  on,  Dr.  Holyoke’s  handwriting  is  very  shaky.  The 
entries  for  1803  were  made  by  someone  else,  probably  Prince. 
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1803.  He,  together  with  Holyoke  and  Fisher,  revised  the  Society’s 
by-laws  in  1805.  Except  for  these  services  to  the  Medical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  also  a district  councillor  from  1805  to  1828, 
Treadwell  appears  to  have  been  content  with  a large  practice  in 
Salem  and  heavy  reading.  Next  to  Nathaniel  Bowditch  (see 
above),  Treadwell  borrowed  more  books  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Library.  He  served  the  Salem  Athenaeum  as 
trustee  from  1810  to  18 24. 66 

Nathan  Dane  (1752-1835)  is  well  known  for  his  services  to 
American  law  and  to  the  colonization  of  the  Old  Northwest.  There 
is  only  one  story  of  his  interest  in  science,  and  it  shows  Dane 
rather  a lawyer  than  a scientist: 

When  at  College  he  was  Mathematicall  Thesis  Collector.  He 
collected  several  rejected  Cartesian  Hypotheses.  Dr  Win- 
throp  told  him  that  the  design  of  the  publication  was  to  shew 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  & that  such  theses  could  not 
answer  the  end.  He  refused  to  exchange  them,  & finally  the 
Dr  thought  himself  obliged  to  prepare  theses  to  substitute  in 
the  places  of  those,  which  he  had  refused  to  accept.07 

Joseph  McKeen  (1757-1807)  came  to  preach  at  Beverly  in 
Willard’s  old  pulpit  in  1784.  His  interests  to  a remarkable  degree 
duplicated  Willard’s.  He  entered  Dartmouth  at  the  early  age  of 
13  and  graduated  with  “first  honours”  in  1774;  the  classics  were 
his  strongest  subjects,  followed  by  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
After  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Londonderry,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1780  he  came  to  Cambridge  for  special  instruction  in 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics  from  Samuel  Williams,  who 
had  left  his  pulpit  in  Bradford  to  become  Hollis  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Harvard.  McKeen  then  as- 
sisted Eliphalet  Pearson,  later  Hancock  Professor  at  Harvard,  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  studied  theology,  and  preached  as  a 
candidate  with  a Presbyterian  congregation  before  he  became  a 
Congregational  minister  at  Beverly. 

Bowdoin  College  was  chartered  by  Massachusetts  in  1794,  but 

66.  For  Treadwell's  life  see  Burrage,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
68-70;  Howard  A.  Kelly  and  Walter  L.  Burrage,  eds.,  American  Medical 
Biographies  (Baltimore,  1920),  1159;  H.U.Q.C.;  Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Ar- 
chives. 

67.  Diary  of  Bentley,  I,  158.  For  Dane’s  life  see  B.D.A.C.,  1052;  D.A.B., 
V,  63-4;  Stone,  History  of  Beverly.  I have  not  examined  the  Nathan  Dane 
papers,  which  are  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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it  did  not  open  its  doors  at  once.  In  1801  McKeen  was  chosen 
president,  and,  though  attempts  were  made  to  keep  him  in  Bever- 
ly, he  accepted  the  post  and  immediately  began  touring  the  New 
England  colleges  (and  the  one  “university” — Harvard)  in  com- 
pany with  the  only  other  member  of  the  faculty,  the  professor  of 
languages.  He  was  inaugurated  in  1802,  and  the  two-man  faculty 
began  classes.  They  were  joined  by  a tutor  in  1804,  and  in  1805 
the  celebrated  naturalist  Parker  Cleaveland  joined  the  Bowdoin 
faculty.  In  1804  Dartmouth  awarded  McKeen  the  D.D.  degree.68 

Joseph  McKeen  published  two  papers  on  bills  of  mortality  in 
Volume  Two  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  which  he  was  a fellow.  They  were  appended  to 
Holyoke’s  “On  Meteorological  Observations  and  Bills  of  Mortality.” 
The  first,  “Synopsis  of  several  bills  of  mortality”  (Part  2,  62-66) 
gives  figures  for  deaths  in  a number  of  Massachusetts  towns  ar- 
ranged by  age.  McKeen  gives  the  totals  for  all  of  them,  from 
which  the  reader  may  deduce  that  mortality  was  38  per  cent  in 
the  under-five  age  group  and  average  life  expectancy  about  25 
years!  In  his  second  paper,  “Deductions  from  select  bills  of  mor- 
tality” (Part  2,  66-70),  McKeen  shows  that  the  mean  annual  in- 
crease in  population  in  his  selected  communities  would  lead  to  a 
doubling  of  population  in  38.7  years,  “not  so  rapid  as  has  been 
supposed.”69 

The  Salem  Philosophical  Library  had  grown  so  large  by  the 
1796  meeting  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  more  bookshelves. 
In  the  same  year  Erasmus  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden  was  ordered, 
and  Ingenhousz’  Experiments  on  Vegetables  appeared  in  the  Li- 
brary prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Darwin  work.70  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch  joined  the  Library  in  1797,  as  noted  above,  and  his  dues 
were  apparently  used  for  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

68.  For  McKeen’s  life  see  William  Jenks,  An  Eulogy  pronounced  ...  at 
the  funeral  of  the  later  Rev.  Joseph  M’Keen  . . . (Portland,  1807); 
Stone,  History  of  Beverly , 235-238;  Diary  of  Bentley,  passim ; General  Cat- 
alogue of  Bowdoin  College  ....  Sesquincentennial  Edition  (Brunswick, 
1950),  3- 

69.  M.A.A.S.,  II,  Part  2,  70. 

70.  [Erasmus  Darwin],  The  Botanic  Garden,  a poem,  etc.,  2v.  (Dub- 
lin). Volume  I is  1793;  Volume  II,  Fourth  Edition,  1796.  The  members 
had  specified  the  Dublin  edition;  John  Ingen-Housz  [Jan  Ingenhousz], 
Experiments  on  Vegetables  (London,  1779). 
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Edinburgh71  and  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.72  Al- 
though the  members  asked  for  the  latter  serial  as  published  to 
date,  they  voted  money  again  in  1799  and  1800  to  complete  the 
set.  In  1804  the  continuation  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  was 
to  be  obtained.73  Before  these  serials  arrived,  the  Library  acquired 
a copy  of  Costard's  History  of  Astronomy 74  without  recording  its 
origin. 

In  1798  the  members  voted  to  procure  printed  labels  for  each 
book.  The  labels  were  to  state  clearly  that  all  books  had  to  be 
returned  before  the  annual  meeting  under  penalty  of  a fine.  Per- 
haps others  had  availed  themselves  of  Bentley's  excuse  two  years 
previously  that  he  had  not  known  of  this  rule.75  Pennant’s  four- 
volume  British  Zoology 76  was  the  only  book  ordered  at  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1799  was  the  first  where  the  shares  in 
the  Library  were  valued  in  dollars.  In  1793,  the  last  time  a valu- 
ation had  been  entered  into  the  minutes,  a share  had  stood  at 
£12.  Now  it  was  valued  at  $45,  and  the  annual  assessment  (the 
first  since  1794)  was  also  made  in  dollars.  Another  box  for  books 
was  required,  and  the  members  agreed  to  get  each  volume  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica 77  as  it  became  available. 
In  18  00  Thomas  Bancroft  (1765-1807)  bought  Nathan  Dane’s 
share,  and  he  was  accordingly  admitted.78 

In  1801  the  members  voted  to  add  Spallanzani's  Tracts  to  the 
library,  and  in  1802  they  added  Fabricius’  Bibliotheca  Graeca  in 
fourteen  volumes,  Taylor’s  edition  of  Proclus  in  two  volumes,  and 
Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology  in  three  volumes.79  These  last  three  titles 

71.  The  first  five  volumes,  covering  the  years  1788-1799,  were  in  the 
Library  in  1810. 

72.  The  16  volumes  of  Series  I (1794-1802)  and  13  volumes  of  Series 
II  (1802-1810)  were  in  the  Library  in  1810. 

73.  This  was  probably  Volume  IV. 

74.  George  Costard,  The  History  of  Astronomy  . . . (London,  1767). 
Barnard  was  the  first  to  borrow  it,  at  the  meeting  of  1798. 

75.  Diary  of  Bentley,  II,  186. 

76.  [Thomas  Pennant],  British  Zoology,  Fourth  Edition,  4V.  (Warring- 
ton, 1776-7). 

77.  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  etc.,  3V.  (Philadelphia,  [1800]- 
1803). 

78.  For  Bancroft’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  279; 
H.U.Q.C. ; and  Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Archives. 

79.  Lazaro  [Lazzarro]  Spallanzani,  Tracts  on  the  Nature  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables  (Edinburgh,  1799);  Jo.  Alberti  Fabricii  Bibliotheca 
Graeca  . . . 14V.  (Hamburg,  ca.  1727-ca.  1752).  Each  volume  appears 
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were  apparently  items  available  locally,  for  they  were  to  be  “added” 
rather  than  “got”  or  “sent  for,”  and  they  are  described  by  size  as 
well  as  title.  Two  new  book  boxes  were  added  to  hold  the  new 
volumes. 

Also  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1802,  Prince  presented  a copy 
of  Kirwan’s  Estimate  of  the  Temperature  of  Different  Latitudes .80 
There  is  nothing  in  the  records  nor  on  the  book  itself  to  indicate 
its  source,  but  the  question  may  nevertheless  be  raised  whether  it 
might  have  been  presented  to  Prince  by  Kirwan  himself.  An  old 
Salem  tradition  states  that  Kirwan  was  offered  remuneration  for 
his  books  by  the  Philosophical  Library  and  that  he  generously  de- 
clined it.  The  sources  of  this  tradition  appear  to  be  two.  Bentley 
mentions  it  in  his  diary  on  1 5 May  1814.  He  ascribes  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Kirwan  library  to  “a  Literary  Institution  in  Quebec,” 
and  he  mentions  not  an  offer  of  repayment  declined  but  the  lack 
of  “any  reproach  that  we  had  not  made  a surrender  of  the  books 
to  their  Institution.”81  The  other  source  is  more  explicit  but  also 
not  quite  contemporary. 

I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  add,  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Prince,  that  the  gentleman  into 
whose  hands  this  collection  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
works  had  thus  fallen,  of  whom  he  was  one,  and  for  many 
years  their  librarian,  made  an  offer  of  remuneration  to  Dr. 
Kirwan,  who  respectfully  declined  it,  expressing  his  satis- 
faction that  his  valuable  library  had  found  so  useful  a des- 
tination, 

wrote  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White  two  years  after  Prince’s 
death.82  Such  an  action  would  certainly  be  in  accordance  with 
Kirwan’s  open-handedness,  and  some  indication  of  his  attitude 
towards  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
may  be  seen  in  his  sponsorship  in  1787  of  the  Academy’s  presi- 


to  be  of  a different  edition  and  date,  and  I did  not  examine  them  all; 
Thomas  Taylor,  The  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Commentaries  of 
Proclus,  etc.,  2v.  (London,  1792);  [Thomas  Pennant],  Arctic  Zoology, 
3V.  (London,  1784-7). 

80.  Richard  Kirwan,  An  Estimate  of  the  temperature  of  Different  Lati- 
tudes (London,  1787). 

81.  Diary  of  Bentley,  IV,  255;  an  earlier  entry  (I,  151)  also  gives  the 
books’  destination  as  Canada.  Tapley’s  account  QSalem  Imprints,  248ff.) 
repeats  Bentley’s  error. 

82.  White,  Eulogy  of  Bow  ditch,  42-43. 
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dent,  James  Bowdoin,  to  be  a Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.83 

The  Beverly  Social  Library  had  begun  in  1802,  and  Dr.  Joshua 
Fisher  and  Nathan  Dane,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Joseph 
McKeen  had  chosen  the  books  to  be  sought  with  the  proceeds  of 
132  $5  shares.84  Fisher  had  dropped  out  of  the  Philosophical  Li- 
brary in  1795;  Dane  was  a member  only  from  that  year  to  1800. 
McKeen  had  joined  at  the  same  time  as  Dane,  and  in  1803  he, 
too,  dropped  out,  leaving  none  but  Salem  residents  as  members. 
McKeen’s  share  was  sold  to  Judge  William  Prescott,  and  a special 
meeting  was  held  in  September,  1803,  to  admit  him.  Only  Barn- 
ard, Holyoke,  Prince,  and  Treadwell  attended.  Since  Bancroft 
and  Bowditch  were  out  of  the  country,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  all  the  absent  members  to  consent  to  Prescott.  The 
four  members  present  voted  that  he  might  use  the  books  until  the 
two  sailors  returned,  and  they  recorded  the  concurrence  of  Bent- 
ley, Cutler,  and  Read.  A later  entry  signifies  that  Bancroft’s  and 
Bowditch’s  consent  had  been  finally  obtained. 

Judge  William  Prescott  (1762-1844)  was  the  son  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Prescott  of  Revolutionary  War  fame  and  the  father  of  the 
even  more  famous  William  Hickling  Prescott,  historian.  The 
Judge  was  a great  benefactor  of  Harvard,  which  he  served  as 
Overseer  from  1810  to  1821  and  as  Fellow  from  1820  to  1826. 
Harvard  awarded  him  the  LL.D.  in  1815;  Dartmouth,  in  1826. 
Although  he  was  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Judge  Prescott’s  only  scientific  paper  is  an  unpublished 
undergraduate  mathematical  thesis  entitled  “Projection  of  a Lunar 
Eclipse.”85 

No  books  had  been  added  to  the  library  during  1803.  In  1804 
only  Rembrandt  Peale’s  pamphlet  on  the  mammoth  was  acquired. 
It  is  now  bound  together  with  Kirwan’s  Temperature  of  Different 
Latitudes  and  the  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,  by  an  Eyewitness.86 

83.  Raymond  P.  Stearns,  “Colonial  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1661-1788,”  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  Third  Series,  III,  267 
(April,  1946).  Kirwan’s  is  the  second  of  eight  names  on  the  proposal. 

84.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly,  1 20-1 21.  Fisher  and  Dane  were  joined 
by  Thomas  Davis. 

85.  For  Prescott’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch,”  279-80; 
H.U.Q.C.;  Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Archives. 

86.  Rembrandt  Peale,  An  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  Mammoth  . . . 
(London,  1803);  [Wyche,  Peter],  A Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,  etc. 
(London,  1798). 
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Since  there  is  no  record  of  the  latter’s  acquisition,  the  binding  may 
have  been  done  after  1810.  No  books  were  added  in  1805  or 
1806.  In  1807  a set  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  was  ordered 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  two  shares.  The  two  new  members 
were  Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  and  Ichabod  Tucker.  They  were 
the  first  new  members  to  buy  shares  direct  from  the  Library  since 
Bowditch  had  joined  in  1797,  and  their  joining  completed  the 
membership  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lynde  Oliver  (1760-1835)  was  the  grandson 
of  Judge  Benjamin  Lynde,  who  presided  at  the  Boston  Massacre 
trial,  and  the  son  of  Judge  Andrew  Oliver,  the  author  of  a work 
on  comets  (see  above).  The  younger  Oliver  studied  medicine  with 
Holyoke  from  1778  to  1781.  Soon  thereafter  he  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  practiced  medicine  for  six  years  before  returning 
to  Salem.  In  1800  he  became  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  and  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M. 
(1808)  and  M.D.  (1815)  by  Harvard  College.  His  only  known 
publication  is  Letters  on  the  Kine  Pox,  etc.  (Philadelphia,  1802), 
a pamphlet  jointly  authored  with  William  Currie.  He  was  a trustee 
of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  from  1810  to  1826. 87 

The  Salem  Philosophical  Library  held  only  two  more  annual 
meetings.  In  1808  no  books  were  requested,  and  in  1809  Parkin- 
son’s Organic  Remains  of  a Former  World88  was  the  only  book  to 
be  sent  for.  Though  new  titles  were  being  added  very  slowly,  the 
cost  of  adding  annual  volumes  of  serials  kept  assessments  high, 
between  £4/10/0  and  £7  after  1805.  Before  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Library  were  to  gather  for  their  annual  meeting  of 
1810,  they  agreed  to  join  with  the  Social  Library  to  form  a new 
organization,  the  Salem  Athenaeum. 

Boston  in  1805  saw  the  formation  of  the  Anthology  Society, 
a group  formed  to  continue  publication  of  the  Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy,  a periodical  founded  privately  in  1803.  In  1807  the  group 

87.  For  Oliver’s  life  see  Wheatland,  “Historical  Sketch”,  280;  H.U.Q.C. ; 
Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Archives;  A Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  . . . (Boston,  1858),  xiii.  For  Tucker’s  life  see  Wheatland, 
“Historical  Sketch,”  280-1;  H.U.Q.C .;  Card  Catalog,  H.U.  Archives;  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  xii-xiii. 

88.  James  Parkinson,  Organic  Remains  of  a Former  World:  an  exam- 
ination of  the  . . . remains  . . . generally  termed  extraneous  fossils,  3V. 
(London,  1804-11).  This  work  did  not  arrive  before  the  Philosophical 
Library  lost  its  identity  and  it  is  therefore  not  listed  in  the  Librarian’s 
Book. 
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opened  at  the  instigation  of  William  Smith  Shaw  a reading  room 
and  library  which  became  the  Boston  Athenaeum  soon  after.89 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  had  published  an  article  in  the  Monthly  An- 
thology for  December,  1807,  and  was  to  publish  others  in  1810, 
and  18 1 1,  so  he  was  probably  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  and  its  supporters. 

In  March,  1810,  Bentley  was  visited  by  Bowditch  and  Dr. 
Moses  Little  to  discuss  the  proposed  merger.90  The  Athenaeum 
was  incorporated  in  March  by  Little  and  others,  including  Holy- 
oke, Treadwell,  and  Oliver  from  the  Philosophical  Library.  Shares 
were  sold  for  $50,  and  a share  in  either  the  Philosophical  or  So- 
cial Libraries  was  transferable  to  the  Athenaeum.91  The  Philosoph- 
ical Library  closed  its  books  on  5 June  1810.  Barnard,  Bentley, 
Bowditch,  Holyoke,  Oliver,  Treadwell,  and  Tucker  signed  away 
their  own  shares.  Bancroft  had  died,  so  his  share  was  signed 
away  by  Samuel  Putnam  as  the  administrator  of  his  estate.  Put- 
nam also  signed  for  Prescott  as  his  attorney.  Read,  moved  to 
Maine,  and  Cutler  were  represented  by  assignees:  John  Prince,  jr., 
and  John  Pickering  the  philologist,  respectively. 

The  agreement  to  dissolve  the  Philosophical  Library  had  not 
been  achieved  without  misgivings.  Bentley  had  not  approved  of 
the  proposal  when  it  was  first  presented  to  him : 

I . . . did  not  discover  a wish  to  make  the  proprietors  of 
the  Philosophical  Library  ample  compensation.  There  was 
too  much  of  the  Merchant  to  be  seen  in  this  Literary  enter- 
prise. They  [Bowditch  and  Little]  confessed  the  sum  pro- 
posed was  not  up  to  the  true  value  of  the  Books.92 

Apparently  his  fellow  clergymen  were  also  unhappy,  for  on  21 
April  Prince  got  Bentley  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Athenaeum 
trustees  which  Barnard  and  he  had  already  signed.  It  provided 
that  the  three  clergymen  were  to  have  life  membership  in  the 
Athenaeum  free  of  any  assessments.93 

89.  For  the  history  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  I have  drawn  on  the  ac- 
count in  Thompson,  American  Public  Library,  66-9. 

90.  Diary  of  Bentley,  III,  502. 

91.  Tapley,  Salem  Imprints,  264.  Charles  S.  Osgood  and  H.  M.  Batch- 
elder,  Historical  Sketch  of  Salem  1626-1879  (Salem,  1879),  no-in. 

92.  Diary  of  Bentley,  III,  502. 

93.  Diary  of  Bentley,  III,  51 1.  This  paper  is  loose  in  the  front  of  the 
Record  Book. 
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On  1 8 June  Holyoke,  Treadwell,  and  Pickering  as  trustees  of 
the  Athenaeum  gave  Prince  a receipt  for  the  books,94  and  on  1 1 
July  the  Athenaeum  opened  in  hired  rooms.  It  is  still  open,  but 
few  scientific  books  and  no  scientific  serials  have  been  bought 
since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  collection  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Philosophical  Library  lies  unnoticed  on  the  shelves 
together  with  the  splendid  scientific  collection  from  the  Social 
Library  and  the  books  added  in  the  ninteenth  century. 

The  Salem  Philosophical  Library  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
significant  private  collection  of  books  primarily  scientific  which 
was  formed  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Though  the  collection  began  with  the  happy  accident  of 
war  which  brought  the  Kirwan  library  to  Beverly,  Kirwan’s  books 
made  up  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  in  the  Library 
when  it  was  dissolved.  The  members  of  the  Philosophical  Library, 
keenly  interested  in  the  developments  of  science  and  alert  to  the 
best  and  latest  of  scientific  publications,  made  sacrifices  to  build 
around  the  nucleus  of  Kirwan’s  serials  a collection  embodying 
the  newest  and  most  significant  developments  in  science. 

Yet  the  members  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library  were  few 
in  number,  and  the  books  did  not  suffer  heavy  use.  Prince,  Holy- 
oke, and  Cutler  among  the  founders  and  Bowditch  and  Read 
among  the  later  members  probably  found  the  collection  indispens- 
able to  their  activities,  and  the  publications  of  McKeen,  Orne, 
and  Fisher  probably  benefited  from  their  author’s  reading  in 
Philosophical  Library  books.  The  rest  kept  themselves  au  courant 
by  their  borrowings.  Though  by  the  standards  of  the  time  the 
scientific  productivity  of  the  Library’s  members  was  meager,  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  judge  its  effectiveness  by  this  criterion  alone. 
That  these  busy  men  managed  to  publish  anything  at  all  is  per- 
haps a tribute  to  the  stimulus  of  such  a magnificient  collection 
of  scientific  books. 

What  the  Library  needed  was  a broad  basis  of  membership  to 
subsidize  the  maintenance  of  a complete  scientific  collection  for 
those  who  had  the  need  and  desire  for  one.  Such  a broadened 
membership  was  never  realized.  Blaney  and  Page — the  first  two 
persons  of  little  scientific  interest  to  join  the  library — died  very 
soon  after  they  became  members.  No  one  else  put  much  money 

94.  This  paper  is  loose  in  the  back  of  the  Record  Book. 
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into  the  Library  until  Bowditch  joined,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  the  collections  must  have  borne  hard  on  the  members.  The 
example  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  set  a pattern  which  Salem 
could  repeat,  though  with  a difference.  By  merging  the  Social 
and  Philosophical  Libraries,  the  large  membership  of  the  one 
might  subsidize  the  collections  of  the  other  for  the  few  who  could 
profit  from  them.  This  was  undoubtedly  in  the  minds  of  Bow- 
ditch  and  the  other  founders  of  the  Athenaeum. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  the  slow  economic 
decline  of  Salem  (following  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807)  was 
matched  by  an  intellectual  decline  as  Cambridge  and  Boston  lured 
away  the  best  minds,  and  those  who  remained  came  to  live  more 
and  more  in  the  past.  So,  though  the  capture  of  Kirwan’s  library 
served  for  a generation  as  a powerful  stimulus  to  the  small  but 
exceptional  group  who  made  up  the  Philosophical  Library’s  mem- 
bership, a broader  view  of  the  Library’s  history  leads  us  to  share 
the  judgment  attributed  to  Kirwan  himself,  that  it  was  an  occasion 
for  rejoicing  just  to  find  that  the  books  had  been  put  to  any  use 
at  all.  They  might  have  been  burned  with  the  rest  of  Duke  of 
Gloucester's  cargo  but  for  the  efforts  of  Captain  Robinson,  or  used 
for  scrap  by  Dr.  Stearns,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Willard  and  his 
friends.  And  had  it  not  been  for  Nathaniel  Bowditch’s  illustrious 
mathematical  career,  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library  would  hard- 
ly be  heard  of  today. 

For  Bowditch’s  career  is  the  most  solid  achievement  to  the  Li- 
brary’s credit.  Without  its  collections  at  his  disposal,  he  would 
certainly  have  failed  to  gain  an  international  reputation,  and  he 
might  have  ended  up  another  Salem  merchant  or  sea  captain. 
Bowditch  himself  recognized  his  debt  in  his  legacy  to  the  Athen- 
aeum, to  which  his  children  later  contributed  as  well.  But  in  his 
will  Bowditch  made  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  Library’s 
uniqueness  which  has  distorted  our  historical  picture.  The  Salem 
Philosophical  Library  was  far  from  being  “a  better  collection  of 
Philosophical  and  Scientific  books  than  could  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States  nearer  than  Philadelphia.”95  An 
examination  of  Harvard’s  catalog  of  1790  shows  that,  except  for 
the  Miscellanea  Berolinensia  and  the  works  of  Bernoullis,  Har- 
vard College  Library  contained  everything  in  the  Salem  Philosoph- 
ical Library  and  a great  deal  more.  Thus,  though  Bowditch’s  early 
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access  to  the  latter  made  his  career  possible  (for  the  Harvard 
Library  was  closed  to  him  until  later),  his  statement  about  the 
Philosophical  Library  gives  us  a false  idea  of  the  interest  in  science 
in  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  New  England.  For 
science  was  by  no  means  neglected  during  this  period  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  not  in  its  colleges.  Indeed,  the 
existence  of  the  Salem  Philosophical  Library  is  itself  proof  of  the 
value  which  early  Americans  placed  on  the  fruits  of  scientific 
research. 

95.  This  section  of  Bowditch’s  will  has  been  quoted  extensively.  I have 
used  Ralph  D.  Paine,  The  Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem,  Revised  Edi- 
tion (Boston,  1927),  270-271. 


A NINETEENTH-CENTURY  BEVERLY  PARTNERSHIP 
The  Pickett  Coal  Company , 1827-1910,  II 
By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

One  of  the  leading  Beverly  firms  engaged  in  the  wood  and 
coal  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  ownership  and  outfitting  of  fishing 
vessels,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  was  that  with  which 
Richard  and  John  Pickett  were  associated.  From  the  surviving 
records  (mainly  ledgers),  much  may  be  learned  of  the  nature  of 
the  wood  trade,  its  gradual  supplanting  by  coal,  and  of  certain 
local  vessels  which  took  part  in  both  the  carrying  of  fuel  and  in 
fishing.1  Richard  Pickett  and  Abraham  Edwards  had  owned  ves- 
sels together  from  1815,  and  had  been  in  the  wood  and  teaming 
business  together  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  1827;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  latter  year  that  their  full-fledged  partnership  in  wharf 
and  stores  began,  with  the  acquisition  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Bartlett-Haskell  store  and  wharf  on  Water  Street.2  This  property 
was  at  the  end  of  Water  Street  farthest  from  the  Essex  Bridge 
(built  in  1788),  and  at  the  junction  of  Bartlett  and  Water 
Streets.  Within  four  years,  they  had  acquired  the  other  half  of 
this  property,  as  well  as  a portion  of  Whittredge  Wharf  (adjoin- 
ing to  the  west)  and  of  a fishyard  along  what  is  now  Lothrop 
Street.3  But  the  mainstay  of  the  business,  particularly  in  the  early 
years,  was  cord  wood  for  fuel.4 

By  1827  much  of  the  cord  wood  and  lumber,  to  serve  a popu- 
lation of  about  four  thousand,  was  being  brought  to  Beverly  by 
schooner  from  Maine.  It  was  known  as  eastern  wood  (that  from 
the  interior  was  sometimes  known  as  country  wood),  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  local  wood  and,  later,  from  Nova  Scotia  wood. 
The  Essex  Memorial  for  1836  states  that  “It  is  estimated  that 

1 . The  main  source  consists  of  the  ledgers  and  a few  papers  in  the 
author’s  possession;  they  were  received  from  his  grandfather,  Horace  W. 
Woodberry,  the  last  owner  of  the  business.  The  author’s  previous  article,  in 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCL  (April  i960),  85-104,  con- 
sidered the  growth  of  the  firm  and  changes  in  ownership  throughout  its 
life. 

2.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843)  counts  twelve 
wharves  along  Water  Street,  valued,  with  the  sixteen  stores  thereon,  at 
$30,000  to  $40,000.  (p.  201). 

3.  Details  of  property  transactions  may  be  found  in  my  previous  article. 

4.  A cord  of  wood,  cut  for  fuel,  measures  8'  x 4'  x 4',  or  128  cubic  feet. 
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three  thousand  cords  of  eastern  wood  are  consumed  in  Beverly 
every  year;  the  quantity,  however,  is  diminishing  as  coal  becomes 
more  generally  used.”5  Stone,  writing  in  1843,  could  still  report 
that  “the  annual  importation  and  sale  of  eastern  wood  amounts 
to  about  3000  cords;”  and  he  added,  “coal,  250  tons,  and  lumber 
700,000  feet,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  $2 7,50c.”6  Stone’s 
figure  of  250  tons  of  coal  used  does  not  quite  imply  the  “general 
use”  suggested  by  the  Essex  Memorial;  it  was  not  until  1850  that 
the  valuation  of  coal  held  by  the  Pickett  firm  surpassed  that  for 
wood. 

The  first  ledger  contains  a page  devoted  to  “an  account  of  wood 
bought  by  sundry  persons,”  showing  that,  from  March  through 
December,  1827,  777  cords  were  bought  at  a cost  of  $3,251,  or 
about  $4.18  a cord.  Some  of  this  came  on  the  schooner  Mechanic, 
Jr.,  Captain  Jabez  R.  Blanchard,  of  Richmond,  Maine.  The  114- 
ton  vessel  was  built  in  Richmond  in  1826;  the  following  year 
Pickett  and  Edwards  were  listed  as  owners  of  one-half,  William 
and  Albert  Thorndike  of  the  other  half.7  The  half-interest  cost 
each  set  of  owners  $1,485,  and  the  vessel  was  carried  at  a valu- 
ation of  $1,250  in  1829,  the  date  of  the  first  surviving  inventory 
of  the  firm’s  property.  The  schooner  was  kept  busy;  for  example, 
between  April  and  November,  1829,  Blanchard  made  eleven  trips, 
bringing  back  some  562  cords  of  wood  on  the  eight  trips  for  which 
such  figures  are  shown,  or  an  average  of  seventy  cords  a trip.  As 
an  indication  of  profits  from  the  vessel,  the  owners  divided  $749 
in  the  first  accounting,  February,  1829;  and  for  the  eleven  trips 
in  1829  returns  amounted  to  $715. 

The  customers  for  wood  included  a considerable  proportion  of 
the  citizens  and  organizations  of  Beverly,  as  well  as  certain  town 
departments.  Such  commercial  customers  as  the  Salem  Lead  Fac- 
tory, Essex  Bridge,  and  the  Eastern  Railroad  appear;  most  of  the 
local  churches  are  represented;  and  other  town  interests  are  shown 
by  accounts  for  the  South  School  District,  Beverly  Poor  House, 
and  Union  Fire  Society.  An  organization  of  some  importance  to 

5.  Newhall,  James  R.,  The  Essex  Memorial  for  1836  (Salem,  1836), 

p.  67. 

6.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 

7.  A.  Frank  Hitchings  and  S.  W.  Phillips,  Ship  Registers — Salem  and 
Beverly,  1789-1900  (Salem,  1906),  p.  120.  To  be  referred  to  as  Ship 
Registers. 
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dealers  in  fuel  was  the  Fuel  Society,  with  which  the  firm  was  to 
do  business  throughout  much  of  the  century.  This  was  a chari- 
table organization  designed  to  enable  the  needy  to  obtain  fuel;  it 
may  also  at  times  have  had  a cooperative  basis.8  Sometimes  small 
amounts  of  wood  were  bought,  such  as  fractions  of  cords,  or  even 
a few  feet.  Often,  considerable  time  would  elapse  between  pur- 
chases (indicating  that  the  customers  may  have  been  spreading 
their  purchases  among  several  dealers),  and  settlement  would  be 
even  longer  delayed.  Some  customers  carted  the  wood  themselves, 
thereby  saving  charges  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a cord, 
doubtless  depending  upon  the  distance. 

The  writer  has  noted  prices  of  cords  of  wood,  near  the  first 
and  middle  of  each  month,  from  March,  1827.  The  quality  of  the 
wood  affected  the  price,  and  one  notes,  even  in  the  early  years, 
such  words  as  “bark,”  “green,”  “cleft,”  and  the  like.  At  the  top 
would  be  the  hardwood  or  “country  hard,”  with  the  price  declin- 
ing through  such  categories  as  dry  pine,  green  pine,  spruce,  and 
hemlock,  to  bark,  slabs,  and  refuse.  For  the  period,  1827  to 
1830,  the  price  per  cord  for  the  good  hardwood  is  under  six 
dollars,  and  occasionally  under  five.  Beginning  in  1831,  most  of 
the  prices  per  cord  are  over  six  dollars,  and  for  1832  even  over 
seven.  They  fall  back  to  the  sixes  in  1834  and  1835,  increase  to 
seven  and  over  in  1836,  with  even  a few  cords  priced  at  over 
eight  dollars.  In  1837  prices  drop  to  between  seven  and  eight 
dollars  a cord,  in  1838  to  between  six  and  seven  dollars,  and 
there  they  remain  through  much  of  the  period  to  June,  1843. 
Prices  then  fall  below  six  dollars  a cord,  where  they  stay  for  most 
of  the  term  of  the  original  partnership,  or  to  1845.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  firm’s  profit  is  shown  by  a comparison  of  sales  prices 
with  the  valuations  as  carried  in  the  January  accountings.  For 
instance,  wood  was  valued  at  $4.75  a cord  in  January,  1829,  and 
was  selling  for  $5.50;  in  1843  it  was  valued  at  $5  a cord  and 
was  selling  at  $6.50,  but  by  June  it  had  gone  down  to  $5.50.  For 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  firm  (roughly,  the  period  of  the  first 
partnership),  values  of  wood  on  hand  at  year-end  fluctuated,  from 
a low  of  $ 1 50  (25  cords  at  $6)  in  1834  to  a high  of  $984  (164 
cords  at  $6)  in  1838. 

8.  According  to  a record  of  1859  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  dues 
were  one  dollar  a year. 
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The  first  appearance  of  coal  in  an  area  is  of  interest,  and  the 
event  was  noticed  in  later  histories  of  Beverly.  Frederick  Ober, 
writing  some  fifty  years  later  about  events  of  the  year  1830-1831, 
states : 

The  introduction  of  coal  into  this  town  began  about  this 
time.  In  October,  1831,  Messrs.  Pickett  & Edwards  carted 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of  coal  to 
the  hay  scales  near  the  Old  South,  to  be  weighed,  and  then 
to  the  house  of  Jonathan  Batchelder;  and  also  other  small 
lots  to  a few  other  individuals.  October,  1834,  forty-seven 
tons  were  landed  here  from  a vessel,  of  which  Capt.  Stephen 
Woodbury  was  master.  This  last  was  sold  to  forty-three 
different  persons  in  the  space  of  eleven  and  one-half  months. 

It  came  in  large  blocks,  and  had  to  be  broken  up  with  the 
top-maul  or  axe,  to  prepare  it  for  the  stove.  Many  weary, 
fretful  hours  (says  Mr.  Pickett),  were  spent  in  trying  to 
make  the  “strange  stuff”  burn.9 

Of  the  1831  sale  (which  the  Beverly  Citizen  for  1892  calls 
1830)10  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  a record.  The  earliest 
reference  in  the  ledgers  to  coal  found  so  far  (though  there  may 
well  he  earlier),  is  for  February  10,  1832,  when  John  Wilson 
bought  200  lbs  of  coal  for  7 5^. 11  At  this  rate  a ton  would  cost 
$7.50;  the  same  day,  he  bought  a cord  of  wood  for  $7.00.  There 
is  verification  of  the  larger  sale,  for  in  October,  1834,  Benjamin 
Hawkes,  of  Salem,  supplied  forty-seven  tons  of  coal.  Pickett  & 
Edwards  sold  it  on  commission;  the  total  sale  through  October, 
1835,  amounted  to  $343.83%,  on  which  their  commission,  at 
5%,  came  to  $17.19.  Prices  started  out  at  $6.75  a ton,  later  in- 
creased to  $7.50,  with  an  average  of  $7.30.  Among  the  purchasers 
were  Doctors  Ingals  Kittredge  and  W.  C.  Boyden,  Elliott  Wood- 
berry,  Robert  Haskell,  Foster  & Lovett,  chandlers,  and  Abraham 
Edwards  himself.  All  was  eventually  disposed  of,  even  to  an  entry, 
“by  coal  dust  sold.”12  Values  for  coal  on  hand  are  not  shown  on 

9.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.  (Philadelphia, 
1888),  Chap.  XLVIII,  Beverly,  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  p.  767.  The  author 
could  have  talked  with  John  Pickett,  who  died  in  1887.  To  be  referred  to 
as  Ober. 

10.  Beverly  Citizen,  Souvenir  Issue,  March  5,  1892. 

11.  Ledger  C,  p.  9. 

12.  Ledger  D,  p.  168.  Hawkes  was  one  of  the  earliest  dealers  in  an- 
thracite coal  in  Salem.  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XXXI 
(April,  1895),  1 12. 
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the  annual  balance  sheets  for  the  first  partnership,  and  not  many 
prices  have  been  noted.  The  type  of  coal  is  also  not  shown,  but 
it  is  likely  that  most  of  it  was  anthracite,  although  bituminous 
coal  was  being  brought  into  Boston  at  this  time  from  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  from  Nova  Scotia.13 

In  January,  1844,  Abraham  Edwards  decided  to  retire  from 
business,  and  John  Pickett,  who  was  Richard’s  nephew,  purchased 
his  share  in  the  partnership.  John,  who  was  then  thirty-seven 
years  old,  had  been  carrying  on  the  sail  loft  and  owning  shares  in 
vessels  for  and  with  his  uncle  for  some  time.  The  partnership  was 
to  last  until  Richard  Pickett’s  death  in  1864;  extending  thus  un- 
til almost  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  it  makes  another  convenient 
segment  for  our  consideration.  Expansion  of  the  business,  es- 
pecially in  coal,  led  the  firm  to  acquire  a second  wharf,  near  the 
junction  of  Cabot,  Water,  and  Front  Streets,  in  1853.  A scale  for 
weighing  coal  was  acquired  in  1851,  and  a second  one  in  1857. 
Unloading  the  coal  schooners  was  still  done  by  hand,  probably  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  tons  per  laborer  per  day.  At  this  rate,  it 
would  have  taken  the  four  or  five  laborers  employed  at  that  period 
eight  days  to  unload  a small  schooner.14 

The  records  are  still  not  very  detailed  as  to  sources  of  goods, 
especially  coal.  However,  from  1847  there  are  frequently  notes 
in  the  front  of  the  ledgers  as  to  wood  received  and,  from  1857, 
similar  notes  for  coal.  There  is  even  a stray  note  for  coal  in  the 
1851  ledger,  indicating  that  the  schooner  Pearl  brought  in  238 
tons  and  the  Mercy  Taylor  201  tons.  But  the  following  year  the 
firm  acquired  considerable  coal  from  Phillips,  Goodhue  and  Baker, 
of  Salem,  sending  three  employees  and  teams  on  several  trips 
for  it.  Annual  receipts  of  wood  were  between  750  and  900  cords 
during  much  of  this  period.  In  1857,  2>245  tons  of  coal  were 
brought  in  by  ten  schooners,  including  the  Pearl  and  the  Mercy 
Taylor.  That  same  year,  three  vessels,  the  Mary  Ann , Excelsior, 
and  Scepter,  brought  in  702  cords  of  wood.  The  next  year  some 
designation  of  types  of  coal  is  to  be  found;  stove,  egg,  Swatera 
stove,  white  ash,  and  Franklin  stove  were  received.15  These  were 

13.  Robert  G.  Albion,  The  Rise  of  New  York  Port,  1815-1860  (New 
York,  1939),  P*  133- 

14.  William  J.  Nichols,  The  Story  of  American  Coals  (Philadelphia, 
1897). 

15.  Ibid.  Egg,  stove,  and  nut,  or  chestnut,  were  names  for  coal  sizes. 
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types  of  anthracite  coal,  which  was  becoming  more  popular  for 
domestic  use,  and  probably  came  from  Pennsylvania.  In  i860  the 
W.  G.  Bartlett  made  three  trips  for  coal,  and  the  same  year  the 
Mary  Ann  made  nine  trips  for  wood. 

The  price  of  a ton  of  coal  during  this  period  approximated,  and 
at  times  was  somewhat  lower,  than  that  of  a cord  of  hardwood. 
The  latter  brought  $5.75  in  1844,  advanced  to  $7  and  even  $8 
in  1847  and  1848  (when  coal  was  bringing  $6.75  to  $7.50  per 
ton),  and  dropped  to  $5.50  in  the  summer  of  1849,  when  coal 
fell  back  only  to  $6.50.  Then  prices  began  to  go  up  again,  wood 
bringing  over  $6  a cord  for  much  of  1850,  1851,  and  1852, 
reaching  $7  in  1853,  and  $8  and  $9  in  1854  and  1855;  in  the 
last  two  years  coal  cost  similar  amounts  per  ton.  The  price  of  a cord 
of  wood  declined  to  $7  in  1856,  advanced  to  $8  in  1857,  and 
went  back  to  $6  in  1858;  coal  was  bringing  $5.50  a ton  in  1859. 
Wood  per  cord  was  over  $7  but  under  $8  in  i860  and  in  the  $6 
range  in  1862.  Then  the  effect  of  the  War  became  noticeable,  as 
the  price  of  the  best  wood  advanced  to  $9  and  finally  to  $12  a 
cord;  and  at  the  same  time  coal  increased  to  as  much  as  $1 5 a ton, 
depending  on  the  grade.  By  the  1860’s  some  evidence  may  be 
found  of  the  sale  of  coal  to  wealthy  estate  owners  at  Beverly 
Farms  and  to  factories  being  constructed  on  Rantoul  and  Park 
Streets,  near  the  railroad.  These,  especially  the  latter,  were  to  be 
good  customers  for  bituminous  or  soft  coal,  bringing  about  some 
changes  in  where  the  firm  acquired  the  coal  and  how  it  handled  it. 

Upon  Richard  Pickett’s  death  in  1864,  John  Pickett  became 
sole  owner  of  the  business.  But  in  1877  he  brought  in  as  partners 
his  nephew,  Horace  Woodberry,  who  had  been  working  for  him 
since  1865,  and  Jesse  Trask,  who  married  his  foster  child,  Susan 
Bailey.  John  Pickett  died  in  1887,  and  the  years  between  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  and  that  date  form  another  convenient  period  for 
consideration,  during  which  coal  became  the  main  business  of  the 
firm.  Wood  for  fuel  continued  to  be  brought  in,  but  in  dwindling 
quantities;  much  of  it  came  from  Nova  Scotia.  For  example,  in 
1869  the  schooner  Lodi,  in  which  the  Picketts  had  had  an  in- 
terest, discharged  41  5/8  cords  of  Eastern  wood,  and  the  Adah, 
Adelia,  F.  P.  Ladd,  and  Antelope,  brought  in  together  from  Nova 
Scotia  316  7/8  cords,  the  Adelia  making  two  trips.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  wood  was  being  brought  from  Maine  by  railroad,  as 
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the  entry,  “deld.  to  Beverly  depot  from  Gilead,  Me.,”  indicates.16 
Small  amounts  were  cut  locally;  sometimes  the  coal  dealers  owned 
wood  lots,  and  the  employees  cut  wood  during  the  summer.  Pine 
was  from  two  to  four  dollars  a cord  cheaper  than  the  best  hard- 
wood. Extra  charges  were  made  for  sawing,  and  references  to  “i 
cut,”  “2  cut,”  or  "3  cut,”  and  to  “sawed  and  split”  became  more 
frequent.  A cord  of  hardwood  brought  $12  in  1866  and  1867; 
then  stabilized  at  $1 1 until  1875;  next  dropped  to  $10  (1876), 
$9  (1877),  $8  (1878-1880);  and  then  increased  to  $9  (1881), 
where  it  remained,  with  some  variation,  until  1887,  the  end  of 
this  partnership.  But  a cord  of  hardwood,  “sawed  and  split,” 
brought  $13  in  January,  1886,  while  a cord  not  so  treated  was 
selling  for  $9  at  about  the  same  time. 

As  the  demand  for  coal  increased,  especially  for  bituminous  coal 
for  the  shoe  factories,  the  Pickett  firm  extended  its  facilities  for 
handling  it.  In  1875  the  new  wharf  (just  twenty  years  old)  was 
enlarged  by  filling  in  and  extending  piers.  Ten  years  later  the  two 
old  or  lower  wharves  were  joined  together,  making  a larger  area 
for  storage  of  coal  for  industrial  use;  however,  the  names  Haskell 
and  Whittredge  continued  to  be  used  on  occasion.17  From  figures 
compiled  for  tax  purposes,  it  appears  that  the  coal  sheds  on  the 
north  side  of  Water  Street  were  valued  at  about  $700,  and  on 
the  wharf  at  about  $1,600  during  the  years  1876  to  1886.  A 
steam  engine  first  appears  in  the  inventory  in  1874;  a new  en- 
gine was  acquired  in  1885,  and  in  1886  a boiler.  These  prop- 
erties, together  with  the  chute  pictured  in  the  1886  view  of 
Beverly,18  indicate  mechanization  (at  least  in  part)  of  the  un- 
loading of  coal.  But  methods  of  delivery  were  still  the  same,  and 
the  inventory  records  at  various  times  a large  wagon  and  sled, 
wheelbarrows  and  tubs,  and  a pung. 

As  we  have  seen,  figures  for  amounts  of  coal  landed  are  avail- 
ble  from  1857;  in  the  1865-1887  period  there  is  a gradual  in- 
crease in  tons  (with  a few  reductions)  from  2,675  tons  (1865) 
to  9,756  tons  (1886).  Much  of  this  coal  came  by  schooner  from 

16.  John  Pickett,  ledger  6,  p.  27. 

17.  Ober,  op.  cit.,  states:  “The  Whittredge  wharf  and  the  old  sail  loft 
have  been  consolidated  into  one,  and  large  buildings  erected  there,  for  the 
storage  of  Cumberland  coal,  the  demand  for  which,  for  steam  purposes, 
constantly  increases.” 

18.  A copy  hangs  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
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Philadelphia  or  from  such  New  Jersey  coal  ports  as  Elizabethport, 
Hoboken,  Weehauken,  and  Perth  Amboy.  A few  vessels  in  which 
the  firm  had  an  interest  made  the  trip,  such  as  the  Ocean  Travel- 
ler, which  began  the  Philadelphia  run  in  1865,  and  made  as  many 
as  five  trips  in  1870.  The  schooner  Pearl,  the  Saratoga,  the  Lodi, 
and  the  John  Ponder,  Jr.  were  other  vessels,  in  which  the  firm 
had  interests,  used  at  times  to  bring  in  coal.  The  firm  of  course 
made  use  of  schooners  owned  by  others,  and  it  is  likely  some  were 
owned  by  the  coal  companies.  When  the  large  suppliers,  such  as 
the  Philadelphia  & Reading  and  the  Wilkesbarre,  set  up  coal  pock- 
ets in  Salem,  coal  was  brought  to  Beverly  from  there.  But  the  Pick- 
ett firm  did  not  give  up  receipt  of  coal  by  water;  for  instance,  of 
4,606  tons  received  in  1878,  only  361  tons  came  from  various 
sources  in  Salem. 

An  interesting  source  of  semi-bituminous  coal  during  much  of 
this  period  was  Nova  Scotia,  both  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton.  For 
example,  in  1872  a cargo  of  black  diamond  culm  coal  was  brought 
in  on  the  brig  Ellen  F.  from  Pictou.  The  same  vessel  brought  in 
another  cargo  in  1873,  and  in  1875  Pictou  coal  was  received  by 
the  schooner  Mary  Jane,  the  Candor,  and  a small  amount  from 
R.  C.  Manning,  Salem.  Since  the  distance  was  greater,  freight 
charges  on  coal  from  Pictou  were  more  than  on  that  from  Philadel- 
phia; for  example,  in  1873  freight  from  the  former  place  was 
$3.25  a ton;  from  the  latter,  about  $2.60.  However,  Pictou  coal 
could  still  be  sold  more  cheaply  than  corresponding  coal  from 
Maryland  or  Pennsylvania;  thus  in  1883  2600  pounds  of  Pictou 
coal  sold  for  $5.20  and  2550  pounds  of  Cumberland  coal,  prob- 
ably from  Maryland,  for  $7.00.  There  is  some  confusion  about 
Cumberland  coal,  since  coal  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  was  also 
known  by  that  name.  I believe  that  most  of  that  called  Cumber- 
land in  the  ledgers  came  from  Maryland;  there  are  only  two  refer- 
ences to  Cape  Breton  coal,  in  1882  and  1883.  From  1872  to 
1887  Pictou  coal  seems  to  have  been  received  in  every  year  except 
1878,  and  it  is  noted  in  the  inventory  in  1894  and  1895.  The 
largest  amount  in  any  one  year  was  445  tons,  whereas  receipts  of 
Cumberland  coal  (which  began  in  1877)  increased  rapidly  after 
1885,  reaching  1611  tons  in  1887. 

Figures  were  also  kept  for  “coal  delivered  by  John  Pickett,”  and 
these  are  sometimes  a little  more,  sometimes  a little  less,  than  coal 
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received.  The  discrepancy  was  evidently  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Pickett  at  times  had  to  acquire  coal  locally  to  meet  demands  and 
at  times  was  able  to  furnish  coal  to  other  dealers.  From  1876  to 
1887  yearly  figures  for  “coal  delivered  by  John  Pickett”  are  broken 
down  into  types,  such  as  so  many  tons  of  stove,  egg,  furnace, 
chestnut,  Pictou,  and  Cumberland.  For  the  years  1878  to  1885 
large  sales  are  also  summarized,  by  name  of  firms  and  number  of 
tons.  Thus  for  1884-1885  Joseph  H.  Baker  took  839  tons,  or 
almost  70  tons  a month;  A.  Perry  & Co.  took  661  tons,  K.  Le- 
favour  & Sons,  674,  Seth  Norwood  & Co.,  736,  and  Woodbury 
Brothers,  1,179.  Earlier,  the  School  Department  took  109  tons 
of  furnace  coal,  the  Hose  Company,  13  tons,  and  the  churches 
38  tons;  the  Salem  jail  purchased  55  tons  of  egg  and  60  tons  of 
stove,  and  the  Court  House  100  tons  of  soft  coal. 

Prices  varied  according  to  the  type  of  coal;  by  1866  most  types 
were  stabilized  at  $10  a ton.  In  1867  the  price  fell  to  $9  a ton;  in 
1868,  to  $8.25;  thereafter,  variations  were  greater,  ranging  from 
$8.50  to  $10.50  and  more.  During  most  of  this  time,  a ton  of 
coal  was  from  $2  to  $3  cheaper  than  a cord  of  hardwood.  Detailed 
prices  for  each  type  of  coal  are  given  from  1877;  these  prices  are 
“delivered  and  put  on,”  and  the  phrase,  “tipt  up,”  appears  occa- 
sionally. Franklin  coal  sold  for  $7.50  a ton  on  April  9,  1877,  $7 
on  April  30,  $6.50  on  June  20,  and  $6.50  on  September  7.  There 
is  a note  that  “for  80  days  from  June  20th  to  September  7th  we 
sold  coal  cheaper  than  it  has  ever  been  sold  ever  since  coal  was 
introduced  into  Beverly.”  The  owners  further  note  that  “from  Sep. 
7,  1877  to  Nov.  11,  1878,  we  sold  coal  at  one  price.”  There 
followed  a gradual  increase  to  the  end  of  1882,  when  a ton  of 
Franklin  sold  at  $8.25.  Prices  then  gradually  decreased  until,  at 
the  lowest  point  (June  14,  1886),  a ton  of  Franklin  sold  at 
$6.00.  Prices  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  were  going 
up  slightly. 

Along  with  wood  and  coal,  the  Pickett  firm  dealt  in  lime,  sand, 
and  cement,  not  an  unusual  combination.  Following  the  Civil 
War,  larger  quantities  of  these  were  also  carried;  separate  entries 
appear  for  them  in  the  annual  inventories  from  1866.  Much  of 
the  lime  came  by  water  from  Rockland,  Maine;  it  was  valued  at 
over  a dollar  a cask  in  the  early  1 870*5,  declining  to  8o^f  in  the 
later  years  of  the  decade.  Sand  was  valued  at  under  a dollar  a ton; 
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for  many  years  it  was  carried  at  90 </:.  Later,  the  firm  had  the  fran- 
chise for  Atlas  cement,  and  it  also  dealt  in  hair. 

Upon  John  Pickett’s  death  in  1887,  Woodberry  and  Trask 
continued  as  partners  until  1895,  when  the  latter  sold  out  to  the 
former.  The  business  was  known  as  the  Pickett  Coal  Company, 
and  it  continued  under  this  name  until  its  final  disposition  in 
1910.  Coal  now  represented  the  chief  business  of  the  firm,  and 
the  sale  of  wood  was  in  most  instances,  just  a few  feet  for  kindling. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Beverly  Citizen  for  December  10,  1887, 
states:  “Coal — Lackawanna,  Wilkesbarre,  Johns  Lorberry,  Sham- 
okin,  Philadephia,  Lehigh  and  Franklin.  Pictou  and  Cumberland 
for  factory  use.  Orders  by  post  card  attended  to.  Offices  Water  St. 
and  cor.  Cabot  and  Milton.  Order  box  H.  P.  Woodbury’s  at  Cove.” 
The  entries  show  discounting  for  cash,  generally  twenty-five  cents 
a ton.  Wharf  prices  were  75^  off  delivered  prices;  and  a 2% 
discount  was  offered  for  large  purchases.  Customers  who  benefitted 
were  mainly  the  local  factories  and  greenhouses,  who  purchased 
large  amounts  of  Cumberland  coal  and  screenings,  with  charges 
being  totaled  at  intervals.  At  times  during  Woodberry ’s  owner- 
ship of  the  firm  he  seems  to  have  been  handling  all  coal  accounts 
for  city  departments,  including  those  of  his  competitors,  Sprague, 
Breed  & Brown,  and  John  Girdler.19  Prices  available  for  Novem- 
ber 11,  1895,  show  one  ton  of  stove  coal  at  $5.25  to  $5.75,  % 
ton  at  $2.75  to  $3 ; % ton  at  $1.44  to  $1.50.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  prices  gradually  rose,  to  $6  (1896  and  1897)  and  $7,  by 
1902,  the  year  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike. 

Sources  of  coal  are  indicated  by  receipts  in  1889  by  schooners 
from  Philadelphia,  Perth  Amboy,  and  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton, 
and  (a  small  amount)  by  train  from  J.  Albert  Walker  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Barges  were  beginning  to  be  used  for  shipment  of  coal,  re- 
quiring employment  of  tugs  to  bring  them  into  the  harbor;  and  in 
1893  the  firm  acquired  its  own  steam  tugboat,  the  Henry  Preston. 
There  is  a note  of  coal  landed  during  1899,  indicating  that  4,993 
tons  were  brought  in  on  the  D.  A.  Wilson , Maud,  and  other 
schooners  from  March  to  September.20  Freight  charges  from  Phil- 

19.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  3,  p.  748.  Sprague,  Breed  & 
Brown  acquired  the  adjoining  wharf  (towards  the  bridge)  from  Fairfield 
about  1902.  Girdler  had  the  wharf  nearest  the  bridge,  and  also  one  next 
to  the  Pickett  lower  wharf. 

20.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  3,  p.  748. 
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adelphia  ranged  from  45^  to  82^  per  ton,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  coal.  Labor  was  bringing  $2  a day  in  1889,  but  “wheel- 
ing,” a more  arduous  job,  brought  $4.  Mechanization  in  the 
handling  of  coal  consisted  mainly  in  the  use  of  a donkey  engine 
to  hoist  buckets  (about  %-ton)  from  the  holds  of  the  barges  to 
the  top  of  the  storage  buildings.  But  men  were  still  needed  to  fill 
the  buckets  in  the  hold,  to  dump  them  into  carts  above,  and  to  tip 
the  carts  into  the  appropriate  pockets.  Trucks  were  not  acquired 
by  Woodberry,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  a per- 
mit issued  by  the  city  in  1903  authorizing  him  to  construct  track 
from  his  wharf  to  track  along  Water  Street  laid  by  the  Guffey 
Petroleum  Company.21 

An  event  which  seriously  affected  coal  dealers  and  their  cus- 
tomers was  the  anthracite  miners’  strike  of  1902.  It  appears  from 
the  ledgers  that  Woodberry  received  no  coal  from  July  to  De- 
cember of  that  year.  The  entries  for  the  Fuel  Society  show  charges 
for  wood  alone  for  the  last  two  months  of  1902  and  for  much  of 
1903.  Woodberry  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  for  wood  to  meet  the  need, 
and  he  also  allotted  cheaper  grades  of  coal  in  small  amounts. 
Prices  of  coal  per  ton  went  up  from  $7  to  $12,  then  back  to  $7. 
In  September  the  Beverly  Citizen  stated  that  coal  dealers  raised 
the  price  of  anthracite  to  $14  a ton  and  limited  amounts  to  one- 
half  ton  or  less  to  a customer.  By  December  persons  were  paying 
as  much  as  $18  a ton;  and  on  Christmas  Day  all  the  delivery 
teams  were  busy  filling  orders.22  But  the  Pickett  Coal  Company 
never  really  recovered  the  position  it  had  held  earlier.  Woodberry 
was  not  prepared  to  specialize  in  soft  coal,  which  the  large  plants 
were  demanding,  and  the  contract  to  supply  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  went  to  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown.  In  the 
future,  coal  was  to  be  brought  in  by  steamers;  the  first  came  to 
Beverly  in  1910.  Woodberry ’s  sixtieth  birthday  fell  in  1909,  and 
the  following  year  he  began  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  busi- 
ness to  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown.  The  sale  was  not  final  until 
1 9 1 1 , but  the  Pickett  Coal  Company  really  ended  in  September, 
1910.  Sprague,  Breed  & Brown,  in  turn,  became  a part  of  the 

21.  Notice,  signed  by  City  Clerk,  November  10,  1903. 

22.  Beverly  Citizen,  September  27,  December  20,  December  27,  1902. 
By  December  the  Citizen  was  saying  that  there  was  enough  coal  in  the 
country,  but  a lack  of  transportation.  Family  tradition  says  that  Woodberry 
also  acquired  a pony  for  the  children  in  Nova  Scotia  at  this  time. 
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New  England  Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  1917.  The  good-will 
and  assets  of  the  last  of  the  old-time  Beverly  coal  companies  (the 
John  Girdler  Company)  were  taken  over  eventually  by  the  Picker- 
ing Coal  Company,  of  Salem.  No  coal  business  is  carried  out  on 
the  wharves  along  Water  Street,  Beverly,  now.  But  for  eighty-three 
years  the  Pickett  Coal  Company  (under  its  various  names)  con- 
tributed much  towards  making  these  wharves  a busy  place  and 
towards  supplying  Beverly’s  homes  and  factories  with  fuel  for  heat 
and  power. 

Another  activity  in  which  the  Pickett  firm  took  part  during  a 
good  part  of  its  existence  was  ownership  of  vessels  (or  shares  in 
vessels)  engaged  in  fishing.  According  to  Ober,  the  Beverly  cod 
fishing  business  was  at  its  best  between  1840  and  18 50, 23  and 
Morison  reports  sixty-four  fishing  vessels  out  of  Beverly  in  1840. 24 
The  average  vessel  at  this  period  measured  eighty  to  ninety  tons 
burthen,  carried  six  to  nine  men,  and  made  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  trips  to  the  Grand  Banks  each  year.  The  average  cost  of  a 
new  schooner  was  $4,000,  and  the  annual  gross  returns,  based 
on  200  quintals  of  fish,  might  be  a thousand  dollars.  The  general 
practice  was  for  each  man  to  receive  one-half  of  his  catch,  and  the 
skipper  a bonus  of  six  to  eight  percent  on  the  gross  amount.  The 
“great  general,”  or  the  essential  chandlery  items,  was  furnished  by 
the  owners;  the  cost  of  the  “small  general,”  comprising  firewood, 
beans,  potatoes,  and  meal,  was  divided  among  the  crew.  After 
deducting  the  great  general,  the  owners  took  one-quarter  to  three- 
eighths  of  the  return,  and  divided  the  rest  among  the  crew  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  each  man  caught.  The  fish  were  salted 
in  the  hold,  unloaded  in  port,  and  spread  on  the  fish  flakes  (along 
what  is  now  Lothrop  Street)  for  curing.  Most  of  the  fish  was  sold 
at  wholesale  to  firms  in  Salem  and  Boston.  Pickett  & Edwards  also 
engaged  in  occasional  special  ventures,  in  such  goods  as  flour, 
molasses,  and  coffee;  sometimes  they  took  such  items  on  consign- 
ment. 

The  ledgers  for  the  Pickett  and  Edwards  partnership  (1827- 
1844)  contain  complete  accounts  for  the  various  vessels,  show- 
ing their  outfitting,  the  crew’s  accounts,  and  returns  on  the  sale 

23.  Ober,  op.  cit.,  p.  746. 

24.  Samuel  E.  Morison,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  1783- 
1860  (Boston,  1921),  pp.  297-298.  A quintal  was  a hundred  pounds. 
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of  the  cargo.25  We  can  visualize  the  activities  incident  to  loading 
and  discharging  the  vessels  from  a few  early  entries  for  the  schoon- 
er Paragon.  The  outfitting  was  done  by  Pickett  & Edwards  as  part 
of  their  business;  the  owners  accounts  (Richard  Pickett  was  one) 
were  kept  in  separate  books.  In  March,  1827,  there  were  charges 
for  “carting  boards  and  spar;”  in  April,  for  bread,  rum,  wood, 
wharfage,  water,  and  the  like.  By  November,  she  had  returned, 
and  the  charges  then  were  for  “carting  fish  fall  fare.”  From  No- 
vember to  February  the  vessel  was  in  winter  berth,  then  began  the 
cycle  of  preparing  for  sea  again.  Final  settlement  for  the  costs  for 
1827  did  not  take  place  until  June,  1828. 

The  Mechanic,  Jr.,  already  described  as  carrying  wood  from 
Maine,  also  engaged  in  the  fish  trade.  For  instance,  in  1834  it 
sailed  on  April  24,  returning  September  23,  with  130  hogsheads 
of  Curasol  salt  and  975  quintals  of  Banks  fish.  Another  Mechanic, 
owned  with  Josiah  Foster,  is  carried  in  the  annual  inventory  only 
for  1830  at  a value  of  $1,100.  And  a third  Mechanic,  owned 
with  Pyam  Lovett,  was  a total  loss  in  1832;  Lovett  lost  $687  and 
Pickett  and  Edwards  each  $309.  The  schooner  John  Ruggles, 
owned  with  Captain  Elliott  Woodberry  and  Samuel  Smith  from 
1831,  was  dropped  from  the  inventory  in  1843,  at  a valuation 
of  $500.  The  firm  acquired  interests  in  no  less  than  five  vessels  in 
1834,  a banner  year.  The  Industry,  in  which  Captain  Pyam  Lov- 
ett and  Joanna  Gardner  had  shares,  appears  only  briefly  in  the  rec- 
ords. But  the  Seventh  Son,  of  which  Pickett  & Edwards  owned 
three-fourths,  Captain  Vinal  Mayhew,  one-fourth,  had  a much 
longer  life.  It  was  one  of  the  vessels  (with  Mechanic,  Jr .)  carried 
over  into  the  new  partnership.  Costs  of  the  schooner  Hannah  & 
Jane,  owned  with  Captain  Simon  Dodge,  were  as  follows:  mast, 
board,  rigging,  $354;  hull  and  body,  $500;  P.  & E.,  rigging, 
$554.  The  Schooner  Emblem,  a less  valuable  property,  registered 
a loss  of  $205  in  1835;  this  was  the  last  year  it  appeared  on  the 
books.  The  Sophronia,  the  last  of  the  schooners  acquired  in  1834, 
was  also  valued  at  a low  figure.  Owned  one-third  by  Samuel  Pick- 
ett, it  dropped  from  the  record  in  1836  at  a value  of  $400.  And 
that  year  the  firm  acquired  a completely  new  schooner,  the  Ex- 
change, valued,  when  completed,  in  1837,  at  $3,200.  It  was 

25.  Information  about  the  vessels  is  taken  from  the  ledgers,  from  the 
Ship  Registers  Qop.  cit.'),  and  from  a series  of  articles  by  Frank  C.  Damon 
on  Beverly  shipping  in  the  Salem  Evening  News  in  the  spring  of  1927. 
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built  in  Salisbury,  of  eighty  tons  burthen;  among  its  masters,  un- 
til its  sale  in  1843,  were  Isaac  Prince,  Benjamin  Prince,  and  An- 
drew Larcom. 

An  interesting  example  of  cooperation  (including  self-insur- 
ance) on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  fishing  vessels  in  Beverly  at 
this  time  was  the  Association  or  Covenant  of  Shoresmen.  The 
series  of  articles  by  Damon  previously  mentioned  describes  this 
activity,  drawing  on  original  records  presented  to  the  Beverly  His- 
torical Society  by  Miss  Annie  Lovett.26  The  Pickett  collection  in- 
cludes a few  original  documents,  for  John  and  Richard  were  ac- 
tive in  its  affairs.  The  earliest  papers,  dating  from  1836,  consist 
of  bills  for  appraisal  and  similar  items.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  January  10,  1838,  indicate  one  purpose  of  the  group  clear- 
ly: “Resolved,  that  we  as  Owners  of  Fishing  Vessels  in  Beverly 
will  let  our  Vessels  the  present  season  for  3 /8  part  of  all  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Codfish,  Hallibut  (except  such  as  is  smoked)  Oil  and 
Bounty  that  may  accrue  to  said  Vessels  as  the  usage  and  custom 
has  been  in  Beverly  prior  to  the  year  1837.”27  They  further  re- 
solved that  the  salters  should  receive  five  dollars  for  one  fare  and 
seven  for  two,  “the  same  to  be  charged  to  the  great  general  and 
they  to  find  their  own  Frock  & Trowsers.”  Finally,  they  resolved 
“that  we  as  Owners  will  consider  it  dishonorable  to  entice  men 
from  engagements  by  fees  or  bribes  of  any  sort.”  At  the  meeting 
of  March  21  John  Pickett  was  made  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  covenant  for  that  year  should  take  effect 
March  24,  provided  that  24  vessels  subscribed.  There  are  papers 
relating  to  the  appraisal  of  damages  to  the  ships  Waterloo  and 
Franklin.  The  latter  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $105  by  “ship- 
ping a sea  in  a gale.”  The  Covenant  Committee  agreed  to  assess 
$70  of  this  against  the  various  ships  in  the  Covenant.  The  Lodi 
(on  which  John  and  Richard  Pickett  had  taken  out  $500  of  insur- 
ance that  year)  was  assessed  $3.78  towards  the  Franklin’s  loss. 
Damon  reports  that  the  group  broke  up  after  1846,  partly  because 
of  the  loss  of  two  vessels,  the  Caroline  and  the  Statesman.28 

26.  Damon,  op.  cit.,  especially  Salem  Evening  News  of  February  25, 
1927. 

27.  Codfishermen  received  a bonus  of  $8-$io  a year  from  the  govern- 
ment; Morison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  310-311. 

28.  Damon  refers  to  an  earlier  (1800)  Covenant  as  being  in  the  Pickett 
collection;  it  cannot  now  (i960)  ie  found. 
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When  John  Pickett  joined  the  firm  in  1845,  several  vessels  in 
which  he  and  Richard  Pickett  had  had  separate  interests  first  ap- 
pear in  the  partnership  records.  The  Paragon , for  which  there  is 
a whole  volume  of  records  in  the  collection,  was  valued  at  $800  in 
1845.  But  Edwards  and  Richard  Pickett  had  each  held  5/16 
from  1828;  John  Pickett  acquired  4/16  in  1832.  Richard  was 
paid  $25  a year  for  keeping  its  books  from  1837  to  1843.  It  was 
probably  the  vessel  of  that  name,  built  in  Newburyport  in  1816, 
and  sold  to  Gloucester  owners  in  1847. 29  Both  Picketts  had  been 
interested  in  the  schooner  Lodi  (95  tons,  Salisbury,  1836-1837); 
in  1845  R.  & J.  Pickett  owned  one-quarter,  valued  at  $2,100.  It 
was  sold  to  David  Crowell,  occupant  of  another  of  the  Water  Street 
wharves,  in  1866  for  $250,  and  continued  in  use  (bringing  in 
wood  in  1869)  until  1872,  when  it  was  lost  at  Folly  Cove,  Nova 
Scotia,  bound  from  Labrador  for  Beverly.  The  schooner  Enterprise , 
valued  at  $600,  was  owned  in  conjunction  with  Charles  and 
Austin  Kilham;  it  was  carried  on  the  books  only  through  1846. 
The  Beverly , valued  at  $1,000,  had  been  in  the  fish  trade  for  the 
Picketts  and  others  since  1834.  In  that  year  it  returned  from  the 
Banks  with  950  quintals  of  fish  and  100  hogsheads  of  curasol 
salt.  John  Prince  served  as  Captain  during  much  of  this  time.  R. 
and  J.  Pickett  owned  two-thirds  in  1845,  and  the  vessel  was 
carried  on  the  books  only  through  1848.  It  was  probably  the  ves- 
sel of  that  name,  built  in  Salisbury  in  1834  and  sold  to  a Marble- 
head owner  in  1848. 30  The  brig  Albert , of  which  R.  & J.  Pickett 
owned  only  one-eighth,  was  carried  only  through  1847,  at  a 
valuation  of  $400.  It  was  possibly  the  sloop  Albert,  built  in  Bris- 
tol, Maine  (111  tons),  in  183 5. 31 

In  1846  the  firm  became  interested  in  three  additional  vessels. 
In  one  of  these,  the  schooner  Olive  Elizabeth,  they  had  a two- 
sevenths  interest  along  with  Samuel  Endicott,  Edward  and  A.  D. 
Kilham,  Albert  Thorndike,  and  Michael  Whitney.  They  held  their 
interest  through  1853,  when  it  was  valued  at  $175.  In  the 
schooner  Ashland  they  had  a quarter  interest,  which  was  carried 
through  1854,  when  it  had  dropped  in  value  from  $851  to  $200. 
The  schooner  Republic,  also  owned  with  Endicott,  Kilhams,  and 

29.  Ship  Registers,  op.  cit.,  p.  141.  Values  are  of  the  firm’s  shares,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

30.  Ibid.,  p.  22,  typed  insert. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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Thorndike,  was  carried  through  1852,  when  the  firm’s  quarter 
was  valued  at  $400.  The  schooner  President , acquired  in  1847  in 
the  same  proportion  and  with  the  same  persons,  was  held 
through  1854,  valued  then  at  $350. 

No  interests  in  schooners  were  acquired  in  1848,  but  in  1849 
three  more  were  added.  The  firm  had  a quarter  interest  in  the 
Alabama  ($1,200),  which  was  held  through  1852,  when  it  had 
dropped  to  $800.  They  had  a substantial  interest  (1  /3,  valued  at 
$3>I33)  in  Swan;  it  disappeared  from  the  books  in  1851, 
when  it  was  valued  at  $2,500.  A one-third  interest  in  the  Cron- 
ometer  (probably  the  clerk’s  spelling  for  Chronometer ) is  listed 
for  1849  only,  at  a value  of  $190.  No  new  ships  appear  until 

1852,  when  the  brig  Franklin  (1/16  interest,  at  a value  of 
$531)  and  the  Gem  (1/16,  $450)  are  entered.  The  former 
was  carried  through  1856,  the  latter  through  1854.  The  Gem 
may  have  been  the  brig  of  that  name  (161  tons)  built  in 
Marshfield  in  1830.32  R.  & J.  Pickett  held  a valuable  third  inter- 
est in  the  bark  Louisa  Kilham,  recorded  in  1853  at  a figure  of 
$7,649.  Its  earnings  in  1853  were  $1,425,  in  1854,  $3,878,  in 
1855,  $1,300,  and  in  1856,  $2,200;  it  was  sold  in  London  in 
1862.  Their  1/16  interest  in  the  brig  Canina  was  valued  at  $367 
in  1853  and  at  $150  in  1864,  when  it  was  sold.  A more  valuable 
quarter  interest  in  the  schooner  Saratoga  was  carried  at  $1,500  in 

1853.  Albert  Thorndike  owned  one-eighth  in  1865,  when  the  ves- 
sel was  used  for  carrying  coal.  Its  last  appearance  in  the  books 
is  for  the  year  1868,  when  it  was  valued  at  $350.  The  schooner 
Ripley , in  which  the  firm  had  a one-eighth  interest  in  1853 
(value,  $500),  was  sold  to  parties  in  Truro  in  1865;  John  Pick- 
ett’s interest  at  that  time  brought  him  $250. 

An  important  new  vessel,  the  schooner  Pearl,  was  constructed 
in  1854;  a manuscript  agreement  to  build  a vessel  (though  not 
named),  dated  May,  of  that  year,  probably  refers  to  the  Pearl. 
R.  & J.  Pickett,  Albert  Thorndike,  Captain  Elliott  Woodberry, 

32.  Ibid.,  p.  69.  The  same  source  indicates  that  the  brig  Benjamin 
Franklin  (1838)  was  altered  to  a bark  in  1852,  with  R.  8c  J.  Pickett 
among  the  owners.  It  may  have  been  the  same  Franklin  on  which  Shores- 
man paid  an  allotment  for  damages  in  1838.  According  to  the  Ship 
Registers,  John  Pickett  also  had  an  interest  in  the  schooner  Montezuma 
(99  tons,  Essex,  1856)  during  the  period,  1858-1863;  the  vessel  does  not 
appear  in  the  firm’s  annual  appraisal. 
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and  others  agreed  with  Nathan  Andrews  of  Essex  for  construc- 
tion of  the  hull,  “to  be  delivered  in  good  order  at  R.  & J.  Pickett’s 
wharf  . . The  firm’s  quarter  interest  was  valued  at  $2,500 
in  1856;  the  ship  was  sold  in  February,  1870,  for  $4,800.  It 
had  been  used  to  carry  lime  and  coal,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  the  same  Pearl,  which  was  mentioned  as  bringing  in  coal  in 
1851.  In  1856  the  firm  acquired  10/32  interest  in  another  new 
vessel,  the  bark  Susan  Clark.  The  vessel,  whose  total  cost  was 
$r 7,959,  was  owned  jointly  with  many  Kilhams,  Endicotts, 
Clarks,  and  others.  It  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  under  Captain 
Simon  Elliott,  who  received  $5,000  for  the  trip.  A note  indicates 
that  profits  were  22%  per  year,  but  then  diminished.  The  ship 
was  lost  off  Cuba  on  July  22,  1861;  340  tons  of  ice  in  its  cargo 
were  also  lost.  On  an  investment  of  $5,500  the  firm  received  back 
$4,700  in  dividends  and  insurance.33 

A much  smaller  matter  was  the  one-eighth  interest  in  the 
schooner  Angler,  valued  at  $75  in  1857.  The  following  year  an- 
other one-eighth  interest,  in  the  schooner  Sam  Ober,  was  valued 
at  $600;  it  was  carried  through  1864.  A one-sixteenth  interest 
in  the  schooner  Marietta  was  valued  at  $213  in  1858;  this  was 
held  by  John  Pickett  only,  and  he  reduced  his  share  to  one-thirty- 
second  from  1865  to  1875.  The  schooner  Magnolia  was  a more 
valuable  property;  John  and  Richard  Pickett  each  held  3/8  in 
1859  (value  together,  $3,018),  and  Captain  Samuel  Wilson, 
one  quarter.  A formal  agreement  for  a fishing  voyage  of  the  Mag- 
nolia is  in  the  collection;  dated  May  4,  1867,  it  is  signed  by  Cap- 
tain Wilson  and  eleven  men,  with  John  Pickett  signing  as  agent. 
The  printed  allotment  of  five-eighths  parts  to  master  and  men  is 
crossed  out  and  no  other  figure  entered.  The  vessel  was  sold  to 
Nickerson,  of  Harwich,  in  January,  1873,  for  $2,500.  A 7/16 
interest  in  the  schooner  Martha  Jane  (value,  $2,187)  was  carried 
only  for  1861  and  1862.  Similarly,  a one-eighth  interest  in  the 
bark  George  ($1,625)  was  carried  for  1861  only.  The  schooner 
Express  (1/8,  $1,600)  was  entered  in  1864;  it  was  owned  in 
varying  percentages  by  John  Pickett  until  1868. 

Thus  the  firm  of  R.  & J.  Pickett,  although  it  owned  no  vessels 
outright,  had  interests  in  a great  many.  The  index  to  the  1861- 
1865  ledger  happens  to  record  the  vessels  in  two  lists:  Fishing 

33.  Damon,  op.  cit.,  devotes  an  article  to  the  Susan  Clark. 
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Vessels  and  Coasting  and  Freighting  Vessels.  Among  the  many 
names  listed,  the  Picketts  had  shares  in  six  of  the  fishing  vessels 
C Angler , Lodi,  Magnolia,  Marietta,  Ripley , and  Sam  Obear ) and 
in  five  of  the  coasters  ( Saratoga , Pearl,  Martha  Jane,  Susan  Clark, 
and  Express').  The  same  vessel  might  be  used  at  different  times  for 
fishing  or  for  carrying  coal  or  wood;  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Lodi.  Ownership  was  shared  with  the  captains  or  with  a relatively 
few  Beverly  citizens.  Besides  sharing  in  the  earnings,  R.  & J.  Pick- 
ett derived  business  from  the  outfitting  and  the  unloading  of  the 
vessels.  The  years  1854  to  1856  were  the  high  point  in  the  firm’s 
ownership  of  interests  in  vessels;  in  each  of  these  years  the  total 
valuation  of  these  shares  was  over  $20,000. 

Fewer  new  interests  in  vessels  were  acquired  after  the  Civil 
War,  but  the  holdings  in  those  which  were  taken  on  were  substan- 
tial. For  instance,  John  Pickett  (who  was  carrying  on  the  business 
alone  after  Richard’s  death)  held  5/16  interest  in  the  schooner 
Ocean  Traveller  in  1865,  valued  at  $6,375;  other  owners  were 
Captain  Octavius  Howe,  Kilhams,  and  Endicotts.  The  vessel  car- 
ried coal  in  the  years  1865  to  1873,  as  we  have  noted;  it  dis- 
appears from  the  inventory  in  1876,  when  Pickett’s  interest  was 
valued  at  $1,000.  A substantial  vessel  was  the  D.  A.  Wilson,  built 
at  Salisbury  in  1869,  and  to  remain  with  the  firm  until  about 
1900.  John  Pickett  owned  one-half  (value,  $4,250)  and  Captain 
Samuel  Wilson  the  other.  A charter  party  for  a fishing  trip  to  the 
Banks,  dated  1869,  is  in  the  collection;  the  owners  were  to  pay 
3 /8  and  the  crew  5 /8  of  the  cost  of  tackle  and  similar  materials, 
and  the  returns  were  to  be  divided  in  the  same  way.  The  Beverly 
Citizen  for  August  10,  1887,  states  that  the  D.  A.  Wilson  had  ar- 
rived at  Gloucester  with  160,000  pounds  of  cod  fish.  The  increase 
in  size  of  the  schooners  is  apparent  when  one  compares  this  with 
the  loads  of  under  100,000  pounds  (100  quintals)  brought  in 
by  fishing  vessels  of  the  1840’s  and  1850’s. 

John  Pickett  had  only  a 4/16  interest  in  the  schooner  John 
Ponder,  Jr.  (value,  $2,250,  in  1870).  It  was  used  at  times  for 
coal,  and  was  carried  in  the  inventory  through  1877,  when  a 
21  ^64  interest  was  valued  at  $600.  He  had  a half  interest,  also 
with  Samuel  Wilson,  in  the  schooner  Josephine  (value,  1870, 
$1,768;  1876,  $900).  Again  he  shared  ownership  with  Samuel 
Wilson  in  the  schooner  Syren  (1872,  $900).  The  vessel  was 
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burned  off  Nova  Scotia  in  January,  1873;  the  loss  on  the  vessel 
was  $2,000;  on  the  fish,  $1,500.  John  Pickett  had  only  a 2/16 
interest  in  the  schooner  Kate  Rommel  (1873,  $1,700);  it  carried 
coal,  and  was  last  valued  in  1876  at  $1,400.  The  first  ship  to  be 
listed  after  the  new  partnership  of  1877  was  the  schooner  H.  L. 
Newman;  it  was  engaged  in  the  fish  trade  and  was  owned,  y2  by 
John  Pickett,  14  by  Woodberry,  and  y±  by  Trask.  The  schooner 
W.  N.  Gessner  was  ill-fated;  John  Pickett  bought  one-half  from 
Captain  John  W.  Adams  on  July  7,  1882,  for  $500;  y2  was 
credited  to  Woodberry.  No  dividends  were  ever  received,  for  the 
vessel  was  lost  in  the  Delaware  River  in  September,  1882.  John 
Pickett  paid  $968  for  an  interest  in  the  bark  Allan  Wilde,  Cap- 
tain Newman,  in  1884.  The  total  value  of  interests  in  vessels  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  accounting  for  certain  years;  the  decline  from 
$13,568  in  1870,  to  $9,900  in  1873,  to  $8,000  in  1876,  co- 
incides with  the  general  reduction  in  shipping  out  of  Beverly. 

Woodberry  and  Trask  held  interests  in  three  vessels,  the  last 
of  a long  line.  They  each  had  a half  interest  in  the  schooner  Maud, 
which  carried  coal,  and  dropped  out  of  the  records  in  1899. 34  But 
two  fishing  vessels,  the  Margaret  and  the  Mabel  D.  Hines,  they 
saw  through  from  the  start.  The  former,  named  for  Woodberry’s 
wife,  Margaret  Roundy,  was  built  at  Essex  in  1888-1889.  At 
that  time  Woodberry  held  6/8,  George  E.  Pickett  (nephew  of 
John)  1/8,  and  Susie  E.  Trask  (wife  of  Jesse)  1/8.  By  1891, 
Captain  Lovett  Hines  owned  1 /8,  Margaret  Woodberry,  1 /8, 
Mrs.  Trask,  1/8,  G.  E.  Pickett,  1/8,  and  Woodberry,  4/8.  The 
Beverly  Citizen  of  September  28,  1889,  quoting  the  Gloucester 
Breeze,  states  that  the  Margaret  arrived  at  Gloucester  with  2,500 
quintals  of  fish,  a full  fare  (400,000  lbs.),  “largest  fare  to  arrive 
this  season,  2nd  largest  ever  in  port.”  The  vessel  was  sold  to  Hayes 
Follansbee  for  $4,000  in  August,  1906;  Mrs.  Trask  received  divi- 
dends of  $200,  Mrs.  Woodberry  the  same,  and  Mr.  Woodberry, 
$1,200.  In  1893  a number  of  persons  got  together  to  build  the 
schooner  Mabel  D.  Hines  (119  tons),  named  for  Captain  Hines’ 
wife.  The  vessel  was  built  in  Essex,  with  Captain  Lovett  Hines  as 

34.  Members  of  the  family  report  that  the  Maud  was  lost  on  a voyage 
to  Philadelphia  in  1902;  because  of  the  age  of  the  vessel,  no  insurance  was 
carried.  Trask,  it  will  be  recalled,  withdrew  from  the  business  in  1895. 
Ober,  op.  cit.,  p.  746,  reports  54  vessels  out  of  Beverly  in  i860,  37  in 
1863,  24  in  1875,  and  only  4 in  1885. 
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master;  this  was  fifteen  years  after  the  last  Marblehead  fishing  ves- 
sel. Owner  of  1/16  was  Leland  H.  Cole,  who  married  Mary 
Roundy,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Woodberry;  Woodberry  held  1/16  as 
agent;  Captain  Hines  owned  8/16;  and  he  purchased  the  whole 
vessel  in  November,  1899. 35  Woodberry  and  Trask  were  also  in- 
terested in  two  steam  tug  boat  companies;  for  seagoing  barge 
carriers  were  then  leaving  barges  of  coal  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, to  be  towed  in,  emptied,  and  towed  out.  Woodberry  was 
Treasurer  of  the  Salem,  Danvers,  and  Beverly  Tug  Boat  Co.,  and 
the  firm  was  interested  in  the  Consolidated  Tug  Boat  Co.  The 
companies  met  with  financial  difficulty  when  Captain  John  W. 
Phillips  failed,  and  in  1893  the  firm  acquired  its  own  steam  tug- 
boat, the  Henry  Preston. 

Thus  Woodberry  had  disposed  of  both  the  D.  A.  Wilson  and 
the  Mabel  D.  Hines  by  1900,  but  the  Margaret  continued  in  use 
by  the  firm  until  1906.  Records  of  certain  of  her  fishing  voyages 
are  of  interest.  In  1895  eac^  member  of  a crew  of  nine  drew 
$176.93  (representing  3/4  returns  on  a voyage),  while  Captain 
Stanley  Hines  drew  $288.27.  The  balance  of  the  wages  of  the 
hired  men  came  to  $532,  the  vessel’s  half  to  $2,449,  for  a 
total  of  $4,950.  The  receipts  were  from  sale  of  158,144  lbs  large 
cod  at  $2.40  a hundred  (total  $4,035);  55,863  lbs.  small  cod  at 
$1.40  ($782);  543  lbs.  refuse  at  $1;  128  lbs.  halibut  at  $3; 
and  oil  sold  at  Gloucester  ($123.50),  for  a balance  of  receipts 
of  $4,9 50. 36  Crew  receipts  were  by  “av.  share”  and  “by  gain  on 
2 /3  man  1 trip.”  Each  account  included  a charge  of  50^  for 
medicine,  doubtless  rum.  The  Margaret  was  not  as  successful  on 
a herring  voyage  in  1896.  There  is  a note  on  the  ledger  page: 
“selling  Herring  at  such  a low  price  and  have  the  vessel  wait  for 
her  turn  it  make  the  herring  soft.  If  we  could  get  1 y2  cts  and 
take  out  cargo  upon  arrival  it  would  pay — there  is  not  much 
money  for  the  owner  this  trip.”37  The  steam  tug  Henry  Preston 
also  continued  on  the  records  until  1906;  a record  of  one  day’s 
expense  shows:  coal,  $3.34;  oil,  .40;  water,  .30;  wages,  $8.44, 

35.  Damon,  op.  cit.,  devotes  an  article  to  the  Margaret  and  Mabel  D. 
Hines;  he  reports  that  all  the  seamen  came  from  the  Provinces.  There  are 
Canadian  licenses  and  customs  bills  for  the  Margaret  (1894-1897,  1905) 
in  the  collection. 

36.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  1,  p.  467. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  703- 
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for  a total  of  $12. 48. 38  Competition  from  the  Elsie  and  Ethel , 
owned  by  the  Naumkeag  Towing  Company,  helped  to  put  it  out 
of  business.  The  transfer  of  Beverly’s  fishing  business  to  Glouces- 
ter, making  unprofitable  Woodberry’s  last  fishing  vessel,  combined 
with  the  change  in  the  coal  trade  to  bring  about  Woodberry’s  de- 
cision to  retire  in  1910.  Thus  was  rounded  out  the  firm’s  con- 
tribution to  Beverly’s  waterfront  activity  through  interest  in  some 
fifty  vessels  over  a period  of  eighty  years. 

38.  Pickett  Coal  (Woodberry),  ledger  4,  p.  47.  Among  those  who 
worked  on  the  tug  was  Thomas  Palmer,  of  Machias,  cook.  He  and  his 
family  settled  in  North  Beverly  where  they  still  live.  Members  of  the 
family  recall  Mr.  Woodberry’s  lending  the  D.  A.  Wilson  for  a Baptist  Sun- 
day School  cruise  about  the  harbor;  the  tug  Henry  Vreston,  would  be  as- 
signed to  tow  the  vessel. 


THE  WILLS  OF  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS  OF 
ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  Manfred  Jonas 

Some  of  the  most  revealing  statistics  about  any  commu- 
nity can  be  compiled  from  its  probate  records.  The  size  of  the 
estates  serves  as  an  index  of  the  general  level  of  prosperity  and 
documents  the  existence  and  degree  of  economic  differentiation, 
while  the  prevailing  distribution  of  land  is  also  indicated.  These 
factors  in  turn  suggest  existing  power  relationships  which  may 
underlie  significant  political  developments. 

For  new  settlements  like  those  of  seventeenth-century  New 
England  the  probate  records  acquire  even  greater  importance 
since  they  are  likely  to  be  the  only  reliable  source  of  economic  in- 
formation. Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
they  may  well  throw  additional  light  on  the  motives  for  immigra- 
tion to  the  New  World  and  on  the  socio-economic  basis  for  the 
egalitarian  trends  and  representative  institutions  which  emerged 
there  at  an  early  date. 

Several  problems  in  evaluating  and  interpreting  this  informa- 
tion present  themselves  at  the  outset.  Although  sufficient  wills 
and  property  inventories  may  be  found  in  the  court  records  to 
provide  the  basis  for  valid  generalizations  regarding  a cross-section 
of  the  community,  the  matter  of  proper  identification  is  not  easily 
disposed  of.  The  relatively  small  number  of  family  names  and  the 
tendency — unfortunate  for  the  historian — to  pass  on  given  names 
from  generation  to  generation  are  obstacles  of  some  consequence. 

Even  more  important  is  the  difficulty  of  establishing  occupa- 
tions. The  name  of  a particular  individual  is  not  infrequently 
coupled  with  his  means  of  earning  a livelihood  in  official  records, 
town  histories  and  genealogical  works.  Such  evidence  is  by  no 
means  conclusive,  however.  A person  commissioned  to  build  a 
meeting  house  in  1640,  for  example,  would  invariably  be  listed 
as  a carpenter  even  though  this  may  not  have  been  his  principal 
trade  at  the  time  and  he  may  never  have  practiced  it  again.  Fur- 
thermore, most  individuals  during  the  colony’s  early  years  de- 
rived at  least  a portion  of  their  income  from  farming,  fishing  or 
the  rental  of  cattle  and  it  cannot  be  determined  to  what  extent 
this  contributed  to  their  economic  situation. 
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Nevertheless,  enough  records  exist  for  Essex  County  to  make 
reasonably  reliable  identification  possible  in  a sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  provide  the  basis  for  some  tentative  generalizations. 
Specifically  this  can  be  done  for  individuals  in  ten  occupations 
which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  a cross-section  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  colonists.  We  can,  therefore,  draw  some  conclusions 
about  the  relative  economic  status  of  carpenters,  coopers,  fisher- 
men, husbandmen,  merchants,  shoemakers,  smiths,  tailors, 
weavers  and  yeomen  in  the  towns  of  Beverly,  Gloucester,  Ipswich, 
Lynn,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Salem,  and 
Salisbury  in  the  period  to  1681. 

Examination  of  the  court  records  and  of  the  study  of  Essex 
County  artisans  made  thirty  years  ago  by  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap1 
yielded  a total  of  502  individuals  whose  occupation  could  be 
classified  in  one  of  the  ten  categories.  For  this  group  seventy-four 
wills  were  found.  Although  this  would  seem  to  be  a sample  of 


TABLE  I2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  WILLS 


Occupation 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Shoemakers 

Smiths 

Tailors 

Weavers 

No.  of  Persons 
92 
33 
3i 
43 
33 
24 

No.  of  Wills 
16 
6 
7 

7 
2 

8 

% 

17-3 

18.2 

21.6 

17.9 

6.1 

33-3 

All  Artisans 

256 

46 

17.9 

Husbandmen 

86 

6 

7.0 

Yeomen 

38 

10 

26.3 

All  Farmers 

124 

16 

12.9 

Fishermen 

79 

5 

6.4 

Merchants 

43 

7 

17.9 

All  Occupation* 

502 

74 

14.7 

1.  Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap,  Trades  and  Tradesmen  of  Essex  County 
(Salem,  1929);  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Court  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts  (8  vols.,  Salem,  1911-1921);  The  Probate  Record  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts  (3  vols.,  Salem,  1916-1920). 

2.  All  wills  were  found  in  The  Probate  Record. 
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only  fourteen  percent,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  actual  figures 
is  at  least  twice  that.  The  502  identified  persons  include  all  those 
still  alive  in  1680  while  the  wills  are  for  those  who  died  before 
1681.  Since  the  population  of  the  colony  was  greater  at  the  latter 
time  than  ever  before,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  half  of  the  listed 
individuals  were  alive  at  that  time  and  that  the  percentage  of 
wills  for  those  who  had  died  at  an  earlier  date  can  be  taken  as 
nearer  thirty.  Table  I shows  the  actual  breakdown,  not  modified 
by  the  consideration  just  indicated. 

It  appears  that  a reasonable  number  of  wills  exists  for  each 
occupation  and  occupational  group  and  that  conclusions  drawn 
from  such  evidence  may  have  considerable  validity.  In  the  case 
of  tailors,  fisherman,  and  husbandmen  the  perecentages  seem  in- 
ordinately low.  The  two  former,  it  will  be  seen,  were  the  occu- 
pations which,  on  the  basis  of  the  wills  actually  filed,  were  the 
least  conducive  to  prosperity.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  a greater 
than  normal  proportion  of  their  practitioners,  having  virtually  no 
assets  at  the  time  of  their  death,  were  content  to  die  intestate.  In 
the  case  of  husbandmen  the  absence  of  a larger  number  of  wills 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  designation  was  used  both 
for  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers  while  only  actual  owners  of 
land  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  probate  court.  In  any 
case,  even  for  these  occupations  the  wills  found  seem  to  provide 
a fair  sample. 

The  estates  left  by  the  citizens  of  Essex  County  in  the  period 
under  consideration  ranged  in  size  from  the  £4038  3s  6d  in  the 
will  of  Thomas  Bishop,  a merchant  of  Ipswich,  filed  in  1670,  to 
the  12s  6d  in  that  of  the  Lynn  tailor  Joseph  Armitage  who  died 
in  1680.  Carpenter  Samuel  Archer  of  Salem  and  Marblehead 
fisherman  John  Clay  were  in  debt  at  the  time  of  their  death. 
Altogether  there  were  six  estates  with  a value  of  more  than 
£1700  and  only  twelve  of  less  than  £50.  A comfortable  level  of 
prosperity  is  thus  indicated,  the  average  estate  having  a value  of 
£409,  with  a median  of  slightly  over  £162. 

The  figures  take  on  far  greater  significance,  however,  when 
they  are  divided  according  to  occupations  and  occupational  groups. 
Since  the  range  within  each  occupation  is  considerable,  the  medi- 
an is  a more  reliable  than  the  average,  though  it  should  be  pointed 
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TABLE  II 

AVERAGE  AND  MEDIAN  VALUE  OF  ESTATES 


Average  Estate 

Median  Estate 

Occupation 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

$ 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

Merchants 

2086 

00 

0 

1715 

5 

1 

Farmers 

342 

00 

0 

i95 

3 

2 

Yeomen 

659 

00 

0 

207 

00 

0 

Husbandmen 

225 

00 

0 

186 

12 

9 

Artisans 

152 

00 

0 

152 

10 

0 

Coopers 

257 

00 

0 

197 

9 

8 

Shoemakers 

229 

00 

0 

153 

10 

0 

Carpenters 

145 

00 

0 

145 

14 

7 

Weavers 

162 

00 

0 

131 

18 

3 

Smiths 

11 5 

00 

0 

114 

7 

9 

Tailors 

3 

00 

0 

3 

00 

0 

Fishermen 

36 

00 

0 

20 

6 

0 

All  Occupations 

409 

00 

0 

162 

6 

3 

out  that  the  order  of  the  groups  is  not  significantly  different  re- 
gardless of  the  index  used. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  II  that  the  wealth  of  the  Essex 
County  merchants  was  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  group, 
over  eight  times  as  great  in  fact  as  that  of  the  next  most  prosper- 
ous, the  yeomen,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  median  of 
all  those  leaving  wills.  The  median  wealth  of  the  artisans  was 
approximately  three-fourths  that  of  farmers,  while  fishermen,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  accumulated  less  than  fifteen 
percent  of  what  artisans  did  and  only  slightly  more  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  merchant’s  median.  These  relationships  may  be  fur- 
ther underscored  by  pointing  out  that  the  seven  merchants,  with 
9.5  percent  of  the  wills,  left  48.2  percent  of  the  total  estate  pro- 
bated before  1681.  By  contrast,  the  five  fishermen,  6.8  percent 
of  the  wills,  left  less  than  0.6  percent  of  the  total  estate.  Since, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  must  also  be  assumed  that  wills  were 
left  only  by  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  the  population,  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  economic  differentiation  is  indicated. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  mere  differences  in  wealth, 
however,  is  the  rate  of  accumulation.  This  figure,  if  determinable 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  would  indicate  whether  the  tend- 
ency in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  was  towards  equalization  of 
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economic  status  or  towards  even  greater  differentiation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  problems  of  identification  which  affect  the  reliability 
of  the  basic  figures,  the  attempt  to  establish  accurate  rates  of 
saving  encounters  a further  obstacle.  Since  none  of  the  persons 
whose  wills  were  probated  prior  to  1681  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts the  span  of  accumulation  must  be  taken  as  the  time  of  ar- 
rival in  the  colony,  determined  from  town  histories  and  genealog- 
ical dictionaries,3  to  that  of  their  death.  This  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration both  the  age  differences  among  the  settlers  at  the  time 
of  their  arrival  and  any  property  which  they  might  have  brought 
with  them.  To  minimize  the  error  possibly  caused  thereby  all 
the  leaders  of  the  colony  and  any  other  person  who  may  reason- 
ably be  thought  to  have  arrived  with  considerable  property  have 
not  been  considered,  nor  have  persons  who  made  the  crossing 
as  children.  As  a result  it  can  be  assumed  that  those  included  in 
these  statistics  came  literally  to  make  their  fortunes  and  spent  the 
entire  period  of  their  stay  gainfully  employed. 


TABLE  III 

AVERAGE  AND  MEDIAN  RATES  OF  SAVING 


Occupation 

Av.  Rate  (£ /yr) 

Median  Rate  ( £/y 

Merchants 

96.9 

108.6 

Farmers 

14.0 

8.3 

Yeomen 

18.2 

1 1.6 

Husbandmen 

7*° 

7.2 

Artisans 

6.9 

55 

Coopers 

14.8 

10.3 

Weavers 

6.6 

6.5 

Shoemakers 

7-4 

5-9 

Carpenters 

6.2 

5-5 

Smiths 

3-7 

2.9 

Tailors 

0. 1 

0.1 

Fishermen 

i-3 

0.6 

All  Occupations 

16.6 

6.0 

3.  Most  helpful  in  this  connection  were  John  J.  Babson,  History  of  the 
Town  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester,  i860),  Joseph  B.  Felt,  History  of 
Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton  (Cambridge,  1834),  Charles  Henry  Pope, 
The  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1900),  and  Samuel  Roads  Jr., 
History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead  (Boston,  i860)  and  Genealogical 
Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England  (4  vols.,  Boston,  i860). 
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The  results  of  these  calculations  are  most  revealing  and  by  no 
means  without  significance.  Both  the  average  rates  of  saving  and 
the  median,  which  is  again  the  more  reliable  figure,  not  only  con- 
firm the  differences  in  prosperity  indicated  in  Table  II,  but  show 
further  that  these  were  growing.  Thus  merchants  whose  total 
property  was  eight  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  that  of  farmers 
were  accumulating  it  more  than  fourteen  times  as  fast,  while  ar- 
tisans whose  wealth  was  seven  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
that  of  fishermen  were  increasing  it  at  a rate  nine  times  as  large. 
To  compare  the  extremes,  while  the  median  value  of  the  mer- 
chants’ property  was  85  times  as  great  as  that  of  fishermen,  it 
was  increasing  at  a rate  of  1 8 1 times  as  great. 

Within  occupational  groups  as  well  the  rates  of  saving  suggest 
some  interesting  trends.  Thus,  while  the  difference  between  the 
median  value  of  estates  of  yeomen  and  husbandmen  was  only  £20 
or  about  10  percent,  the  difference  in  rates  of  saving  is  60  per- 
cent. The  economic  basis  for  a division  in  agriculture  between 
small  farmers  and  a kind  of  local  gentry  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
existed. 

Among  the  artisans  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  coopers  were 
the  most  prosperous  and  that  the  seeming  wealth  of  the  shoe- 
makers is  accounted  for  largely  by  their  longevity.  That  coopers 
should  grow  rich  in  a community  in  which  shipbuilding  and  the 
rum  trade  were  economically  important  is  not  too  surprising.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  artisans  most  closely  connected  to  the  wealth- 
iest group  in  the  colony,  the  merchants.  That  smiths  were  less 
successful  than  weavers,  carpenters  or  shoemakers  is  also  under- 
standable in  a new  settlement  were  the  production  of  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life  was  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  metal 
products  which  could,  in  any  case,  be  made  in  only  small  quan- 
tities in  Massachusetts.  The  proverbial  poverty  of  tailors  is  also 
substantiated  by  these  figures.  It  was,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  itinerant  occupation  with  little  status  or  profit,  and  in  a society 
which  looked  down  upon  refinements  in  clothing  one  which  did 
not  bring  its  practitioners  a great  degree  of  success. 

Superficially,  then,  the  pattern  which  emerges  from  these  sta- 
tistics is  the  normal  one  of  an  economically  differentiated  society 
in  which  the  differences  are  growing  perceptibly.  In  two  signif- 
icant ways,  however,  this  pattern  differs  from  that  prevailing  in 
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the  mother  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  largest  of  the  fortunes 
was  extremely  modest  by  European  standards.  £4000  was  a con- 
siderable sum  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  one  which  no 
ordinary  Englishman  was  ever  likely  to  acquire.  But  it  was  small 
in  comparison  to  the  inherited  wealth  of  the  nobility  and  upper 
gentry  or  the  profits  of  the  successful  London  capitalist  at  a time 
when  the  average  peers  estate  was  worth  £30,000,  when  “a 
landowner  was  not  accounted  really  rich  with  less  than  £50,000 
in  property,”  and  a “fortune  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  even 
a hundred  thousand  pounds,  awaited  the  entrepreneur  who  was 
bold  and  successful.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  median  rate  of  saving 
in  Essex  County — £6  per  year — was  very  high  for  a period  when 
“labouring  people  and  outservants”  earning  seven  pence  to  a shill- 
ing per  day  “must  have  found  it  desperately  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet”  and  the  fixed  wages  of  artisans  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  support  a family  without  a supplementary  income 
provided  by  their  wives  or  children.4 

Even  more  significant  is  the  absence  of  the  English  landhold- 
ing pattern  which  was  the  real  basis  for  social  differentiation  and 
political  inequality  there.  The  monarchy’s  strength  lay  in  its  sys- 
tem of  local  administration  which  in  turn  depended  on  the  power 
of  the  local  nobility  and  upper  gentry.  And  their  power  rested 
not  merely  on  wealth  but  also  on  their  control  of  the  land.  The 
long  struggle  against  this  system  brought  parliamentary  and  ul- 
timately democratic  government,  but  progress  in  this  direction  was 
retarded  by  the  fact  that  land  remained  the  symbol  of  power  long 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  its  primary  basis.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  was  not  the  case  in  Essex  County.  There  the  mer- 
chants who,  as  has  been  shown,  made  up  by  far  the  richest  group 
held  relatively  little  land.  Of  a total  of  £14,598  left  in  their  wills 
only  £4,351,  or  29.9  percent,  was  in  land.  By  contrast  the  land 
of  the  seven  wealthiest  farmers  not  only  accounted  for  79.9  per- 
cent of  their  total  property  but  had  an  actual  value  20  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  seven  merchants.  And  the  six  most  suc- 
cessful artisans  had  50.8  percent  of  their  property  in  land,  five 

4.  Maurice  Ashley,  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (The  Pelican 
History  of  England , VI,  J.  E.  Morpurgo,  ed.,  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex, 
1956)  pp.  17,  22;  Godfrey  Davis,  The  Early  Stuarts  1603-1660  (The 
Oxford  History  of  England , IX,  G.  N.  Clark,  ed.,  Oxford,  1949)  pp.  266, 
286,293. 
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of  them  owning  more  of  it  than  the  three  merchants  who  had 
the  least. 

The  tendency  from  the  beginning  was  thus  to  leave  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  working  farmer — whether  full  or  part-time.  As 
a result  there  was  little  development  of  an  owner-tenant  relation- 
ship which  was  the  basis  of  social  and  political  inequality  else- 
where and  no  tendency  to  recreate  a landed  aristocracy  on  the 
European  model.  The  progress  towards  representative  and  dem- 
ocratic institutions  was  thus  made  easier. 

The  probate  records  then  indicate  two  primary  reasons  why  im- 
migration to  Essex  County  might  have  seemed  desirable  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  possibilities  for  financial  success  were 
substantial  in  nearly  all  of  the  occupations  examined  despite  the 
quantitative  differences  observed.  And  there  was  no  group  which 
preempted  the  ownership  of  land  or  the  exercise  of  political  pow- 
er. As  a result  there  existed  a chance  for  economic  independence 
and  with  it  the  opportunity  for  a degree  of  social  and  political 
equality  which  could  not  be  attained  in  England  at  that  time. 


THE  YANKEE  AND  THE  BARON 


Edited  by  Lee  Nathaniel  Newcomer 

Among  several  items  of  business  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston  on  November  1 1 , 
1789,  was  a letter,  written  April  23,  from  the  Baron  de  Hupsch 
of  Cologne  enclosing  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  “A  New  Discovery 
for  Recovering  Apparently  Deceased  Persons.”  Also  enclosed  was 
a two-page  printed  circular  inviting  a scientific  correspondence 
with  Americans  interested  in  the  exchange  of  unusual  specimens 
of  plants,  animals,  insects,  and  minerals.  The  Academy  voted  its 
thanks  to  the  Baron  and  requested  two  of  its  Harvard  College 
members  to  have  the  pamphlet  translated  and  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine.  Then  the  Academy’s  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Eliphalet  Pearson,  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard,  broached  the  matter  of  a scientific 
correspondence  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Ipswich. 
Cutler,  an  early  and  prominent  member  of  the  Academy,  was  the 
leading  botanist  of  New  England  and  interested  in  every  phase  of 
natural  history.  He  had  known  Professor  Pearson  for  a long  time; 
they  had  measured  Mount  Holyoke  together  when  Pearson  was 
still  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.1 

What  the  Harvard  professor  did  with  the  Baron’s  pamphlet  is 
unknown;  it  did  not  appear  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine.  What 
Manasseh  Cutler  thought  of  the  Baron’s  proposals  for  a corres- 
pondence is  recorded  in  his  reply  to  secretary  Pearson,  written  as 
Cutler  was  preparing  to  depart  for  New  York  on  Ohio  Company 
business.  It  reflects  not  only  the  impatience  of  a busy  man  with 
matters  he  considered  frivolous  but  the  irritation  of  a scientist  in 
young  America  with  any  taint  of  condenscension  from  abroad. 

1.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Records,  I,  130,  Boston 
Athenaeum;  William  Parker  Cutler  and  Julia  Perkins  Cutler,  Life,  Journ- 
als and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  LL.D.  (Cincinnati, 
1888),  I,  80,  113. 
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Ipswich  20.  Dec.  17892 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I feel  my  self  very  little  inclined  to  engage  in  a corres- 
pondence with  ye  Baron  de  Hupsch.  His  object  seems  to  be 
to  load  the  shelves  of  his  museum  with  ye  subjects  of  natural 
history,  without  any  view  to  ye  science.  These  papers  seem 
to  give  him  the  air  of  a Show-man,  rather  than  a philos- 
opher. He  offers  to  exchange  specimens,  but  this  would  be 
a very  small  inducement  to  me,  for  I want  much  more  to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  ye  productions  of  our  own,  than  of 
foreign  countries.  I see  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
corresponding  with  him,  except  it  may  be  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  some  of  ye  productions  of  this  country  with  those 
of  Europe,  in  order  to  ascertain,  more  perfectly,  their  differ- 
ent characters;  but  this  may  be  done,  tolerably  well,  by  books, 

& with  much  less  trouble,  than  by  exchanging  specimens. 

The  Baron,  however,  is  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  some 
attention.  The  politeness  of  his  letters  claim  an  answer.  To 
neglect  him  totally  might  make  an  unfavorable  impression 
on  a foreigner  of  some  consideration  in  his  own  country,  & 
who  is  aiming  at  a very  extensive  correspondence  among  ye 
Amateurs  of  natural  science.  And  to  say  nothing  to  him 
respecting  ye  natural  productions  of  this  part  of  America 
might  lead  him  to  suppose  we  were  ignorant  of  them  among 
our  selves.  Several  of  ye  articles  he  wishes  to  have  sent  him, 

I have  by  me,  such  as  ye  prepared  skins  of  some  of  our  small- 
er quadrupedes — specimens  of  a number  of  ye  American 
birds  & fishes — a small  number  of  curious  fossils,  & some 
specimens  of  singular  American  plants.  These  are  of  little 
value  to  me,  & would,  probably,  gratify  him.  Were  it  not  for 
ye  time  & trouble  it  would  cost  me  to  put  them  in  a proper 
state,  I would  not  object  to  sending  him  a small  package.  If 
I should  think  of  doing  it,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I should 
have  his  circular  letter  & his  letter  to  ye  Academy.  For  several 
years  past  I have  sent,  annualy,  specimens  of  plants  to  two 
or  three  botanical  Gentlemen  in  Europe,  & have  also  sent, 

& am  still  collecting  specimens  of  ye  sea  & river  fish  & shells 
for  Mr.  Pennant,  who  is  endevouring  to  render  more  per- 
fect his  Artie  Zoology.  Those  correspondences  has  afforded 
me  much  assistance  in  arranging  ye  productions  of  this  part 
of  ye  country,  & was  there  a prospect  of  deriving  ye  same 

2.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Letters,  I,  Boston  Athenae- 
um. I am  indebted  to  the  librarian  of  the  American  Academy  for  per- 
mission to  publish  this  letter. 
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advantages  from  ye  Baron,  I should  be  fond  of  a correspond- 
ence.3 4 

When  you  write  to  ye  Baron,  you  may,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while,  mention  me  to  him,  & should  he  request  any 
particular  American  natural  curiosity,  in  my  power  to  ob- 
tain, I will  endevor  to  forward  it  to  him.  His  Nouvelle  De- 
couverte  etc , I should  think  would  hardly  pay  ye  trouble  of 
a translation,  but  it  may  fill  up  a few  pages  in  a Magazine, 
which  would  otherwise,  probably  be  occupied  with  some- 
thing of  as  small  merit. 

I am, 

with  much  esteem 
Dear  Sir, 

your  most  obedient 
humble  Servant. 

M Cutler 


Mr.  Professor  Pearson 

On  January  27,  1790,  the  records  of  the  American 
Academy  noted  that  among  the  newly  elected  Fellows  was 
“J.  G.  C.  A.  Baron  de  Hupsch  of  Cologne  in  Germany 
Seigneur  de  Knickelshauser,  Membre  de  l’Academie  im- 
periale  d’  Augsbourg,  de  Y Academie  royale  de  la  Rochelle, 
des  Academies  electorales  de  Manheim  & Munic,  des  So- 
cieties litteraires  hollandoises  de  Batavia,  de  Harlem  & d’ 
Utrecht,  de  la  Societe  d’  Antiquites  de  Cassel,  de  la  So- 
ciete  physique  de  Berlin,  de  la  Societe  economique  de  Bourg- 
hausen,  & de  plusieurs  autres  Societes  litteraires  . . . .” 

3.  See  Cutler  to  Winthrop  Sargent,  November  19,  1788,  Jonathan 
Stokes  to  Cutler,  January  12,  1788,  Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence, 
I,  437,  II,  274.  Thomas  Pennant,  Welsh  naturalist,  published  Artie 
Zoology,  2 volumes  (London,  1784-87). 

4.  Records,  I,  133.  Of  previously  elected  Fellows  only  Sir  Benjamin 
Thompson  had  been  given  such  a long  citation. 
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The  name  of  Rufus  King  in  so  far  as  it  is  remembered  at  all 
is  one  associated  with  the  state  and  city  of  New  York.  At  Jamaica 
on  Long  Island  the  Rufus  King  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  helps  maintain  King  Manor,  and  visitors  there  are 
informed  of  King’s  career  as  Federalist  Senator  from  New  York, 
American  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  presidential  candidate 
of  the  Federalist  Party.  Due  perhaps  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  these 
ladies,  P.  S.  #26  in  Queens  County  bears  the  name  of  Rufus 
King.  Neither,  however,  in  Scarboro,  Maine,  where  he  was  born, 
nor  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  educated  and 
where  his  political  apprenticeship  was  served,  has  he  received 
any  such  honor. 

Indeed,  the  city  of  Newburyport  has  almost  totally  ignored  its 
claim  to  one  of  the  major  figures  of  the  Revolutionary-Federalist 
period  of  American  history.  In  a city  where  an  entertaining  eccen- 
tric is  commemorated  by  something  called  the  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  “trail,”  and  the  state  of  California — with  a history  quite 
extraneous  to  that  of  Newburyport — is  awarded  a street,  the 
name  of  Rufus  King  is  attached  to  nothing  more  enduring  than  a 
single  card  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Public  Library. 

This  neglect  is  unfortunate  not  only  on  the  grounds  of  an- 
tiquarian piety,  but  more  importantly  because  it  has  obliterated 
the  influence  which  Newburyport  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
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had  in  fashioning  the  political  philosophy  of  a future  leader  of 
the  Federalist  Party.  King’s  major  accomplishments  followed  his 
departure  from  Newburyport,  but  it  was  here  that  his  professional 
and  political  career  began;  it  was  here  he  passed  “the  formative 
years.” 

Rufus  King  was  born  March  25,  1755,  in  Scarboro,  Maine. 
As  the  elder  son  of  a relatively  wealthy  merchant  and  timber 
dealer,  it  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  he  would  en- 
joy the  educational  opportunities  of  the  colonial  elite.  After  several 
years  of  elementary  education  at  the  Scarboro  schools,  he  was  at 
the  age  of  12  sent  to  Dummer  Academy,  there  to  prepare  for 
Harvard  with  Master  Samuel  Moody. 

Dummer  Academy — it  had  yet  to  assume  its  gubernatorial  dig- 
nity— was  located  then  as  now  in  South  Byfield,  Massachusetts. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  was  a part  of  the  recently  in- 
dividualized city  of  Newburyport,  and  Newburyport  would  be  for 
the  next  twenty  years  the  primary  residence  of  Rufus  King. 

When  first  viewed  by  young  Rufus,  Newburyport,  though  form- 
ally separated  from  the  town  of  Newbury  but  three  years  earlier, 
had  already  attained  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  commercial  towns 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Its  six  wharves  carried  on  a thriving  busi- 
ness with  the  French  and  British  West  Indies,  and  it  possessed  at 
least  three  ship-building  yards  of  growing  reputation,  together 
with  all  the  usual  auxiliary  occupations.  The  town  possessed 
around  2800  inhabitants,  these  being  chiefly  concentrated  along 
the  Merrimac  and  westward  to  what  once  had  been  called  the 
Ridge  and  was  now  known  as  High  Street.  Benjamin  Hart’s  Ports- 
mouth Stage  was  still  three  years  in  the  future,  and  the  civic 
effort  to  plant  trees  along  High  Street  would  not  take  effect  for 
another  twelve,  but  Frog  Pond  already  furnished  a cause  for 
civic  pride,  if  somewhat  marred  by  a rope  walk  along  its  eastern 
boundary. 

As  its  docks  and  yards  furnished  employment,  so  Newburyport 
also  served  as  a retail  center  and  market  town  for  a fairly  large 
agricultural  area.  On  this  score  it  represented  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  viewpoints,  a 
fact  which  helps  to  explain  its  somewhat  erratic  but  by  no  means 
atypical  response  to  British  regulations  and  restrictions  in  the  years 
preceding  Bunker  Hill. 
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By  the  time  King  was  ready  to  matriculate  at  Harvard  (1773), 
Newburyport  was  already  recognized  by  the  British  authorities  as 
“a  troublesome  town.”  After  a certain  amount  of  vaccilation,  un- 
derstandable for  a city  whose  livelihood  was  closely  linked  with 
British  imports,  trade,  and  ship  purchase  and  whose  political 
leadership  rested,  by  tacit  agreement,  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional-mercantile gentry,  Newburyport  had  come  to  express 
increasing  impatience  with  British  rule.  Having  agreed  in  1769 
to  a non-importation  agreement,  the  town  was  ready  by  December, 
1773,  to  appoint  a Committee  of  Correspondence. 

At  Harvard,  King  followed  the  course  of  political  developments 
with  a degree  of  excitement  natural  to  his  years  and  a maturity  of 
intelligence  unusual  even  in  that  age  of  strict  classical  education. 
Together  with  the  ruling  clique  in  Newburyport  he  was  outraged 
by  the  Coercive  Acts  of  1774,  yet  loath  to  see  the  British  con- 
nection broken.  Together  with  his  Newburyport  friends,  he  came 
to  accept  the  inevitability  of  a complete  break  only  with  the 
spring  of  1776. 

Once  the  War  for  Independence  had  begun  in  earnest,  King 
was  torn  by  two  conflicting  desires.  The  first  of  these  was  to  join 
the  Continental  forces  and  gain  the  fame  and  honor  he  even  then 
felt  to  be  his  destiny.  The  second  was  to  complete  his  education  at 
Harvard  and  thereby  cement  his  claim  to  a position  within  the 
state’s  circles  of  social  and  intellectual  leadership.  The  recent 
death  of  his  father,  together  with  an  attendant  decline  in  the 
family’s  financial  circumstances,  led  him  to  select  the  latter  course. 
It  was  not  a choice  easily  made,  more  especially  as  he  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  a suspicion  of  inadequate  patriotism.  Certain 
self-appointed  Patriot  Vigilantes  in  Scarboro  infuriated  at  the 
unwillingness  of  King’s  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Southgate,  to  join 
them  in  their  Tory-baiting,  and  possibly  envious  of  King’s  con- 
tinued residence  at  Harvard,  threatened  the  possible  confiscation 
of  a portion  of  his  father’s  patrimony.  Nothing  came  of  these 
threats,  but  they  undoubtedly  influenced  King  in  his  decision  to 
regard  himself  henceforth  as  a citizen  of  Newburyport,  “not  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Scarboro.”1 

Because  of  his  father’s  death  and  the  general  disruption  of 

1.  See  King  to  Southgate,  August  21,  24,  1777.  C.  R.  King,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Rufus  King  (N.  Y.,  1894),  I,  26-28. 
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trade  and  property  values  during  war-time,  King  found  himself 
hard  pressed  for  income  in  his  last  years  at  Harvard.  Inflation  was 
such,  he  complained,  that  “I  can’t  live  in  this  place  under  £90 
per  annum.”2  Careful  budgeting  on  his  part,  however,  together 
with  the  sale  of  some  timber  lands  in  Scarboro  saw  him  through, 
and  in  June,  1777,  he  graduated,  replete  with  high  honors  for 
oratorical,  literary,  and  mathematical  attainments. 

Upon  graduation,  King  returned  to  Newburyport  to  study  law 
under  Theophilus  Parsons.  Inflation  had  infected  Newburyport  as 
well,  he  was  sorry  to  see — “I  expect  to  pay  seven  or  eight  dollars 
a week  for  my  board;  Necessity  has  no  law” — but  even  more  irk- 
some was  the  knowledge  that  he  remained  a civilian.  He  did  not 
feel  that  financially  or  professionally  he  could  afford  to  change 
that  designation  on  any  permanent  basis,  but  he  soon  took  the  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  his  patriotism  and  courage  as  a volunteer. 

King  enlisted  as  an  aide  de  camp  to  General  Glover  in  August, 
1778.  Glover’s  detachment  was  assigned  to  General  Sullivan  and 
participated  during  the  next  two  months  in  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort to  oust  the  British  from  Newport.  With  the  failure  of  the 
French  squadron  under  Comte  d’Estaing  to  provide  the  necessary 
naval  support,  this  expedition  came  to  nothing,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  October,  1778,  “Major  King”  was  released  from  active  duty. 
Except  for  a near  escape  during  a British  artillery  attack  at 
Quaker  Hill,  it  was  a relatively  quiet  tour  of  duty. 

King  now  returned  to  Newburyport  and  Parsons’  law  office, 
applying  himself  with  zeal  sufficient  to  secure  his  admittance  to 
the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1780. 3 He  opened  an  office  in  New- 
buryport and  seems  almost  instantly  to  have  been  accepted  as  one 
of  the  leading  professional  and  social  figures  of  the  town.  This 
early  prominence  is  triply  certified:  by  his  nomination  as  warden 
of  the  newly-formed  Episcopal  Church;4  by  his  selection  as  one 
of  the  annual  examiners  for  the  pupils  of  the  local  public  schools; 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

3.  A letter  to  Joshua  Coit  of  December  14,  1778,  reveals  clearly  the 
youthful  King’s  thorough  grasp  of  the  intricacies  of  the  judicial  history 
and  arrangements  of  Massachusetts  and  the  conflicting  theories  concerning 
the  “rights  of  Englishmen”  who  migrated  to  America.  Box  1,  King  Papers, 
The  New-York  Historical  Society.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  King  Papers. 

4.  See,  however,  letter  from  King  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  May  8,  1785, 
wherein  King  expresses  a wish  never  “to  see  the  lawn  sleeves  in  America.” 
Box  1,  King  Papers. 
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and,  more  importantly,  by  his  election  in  July,  1783,  as  the  town’s 
representative  in  the  General  Court.5 

King  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  political 
career,  and  was  by  all  accounts  a handsome  and  personable  young 
man.  Erect  of  carriage — some  thought  his  bearing  even  haughty — 
he  was  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height  and  had  dark  hair,  which 
he  wore  short,  a broad  forehead,  ruddy  complexion,  and  piercing 
eyes,  which  appeared  now  blue  and  now  black.  The  physical  at- 
tribute which  elicited  the  most  comment,  however,  was  his  voice, 
which  though  penetrating  was  described  by  one  as  “musical”  and 
by  another  as  “high  toned.”  He  was  early  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  as  well  as  courteous  debaters  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

To  judge  from  the  rather  meagre  record  of  the  House  Journal, 
King  was  not  involved  in  many  legislative  matters  of  high  import 
during  his  two  terms  as  Newburyport’s  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  It  would  appear  likely,  however,  that  he  participated 
widely  in  the  committee  business  of  the  lower  house  and  that  the 
oratorical  exhibitions  which  won  the  praise  of  contemporaries  were 
far  more  numerous  and  lengthy  than  existing  records  allow. 

Of  the  oratorical  efforts  of  Representative  King  which  are  a 
matter  of  historical  record,  possibly  the  most  interesting  concerns 
his  labors  in  1784  to  defeat,  or  at  least  delay,  a motion  which 
would  have  granted  the  Articles  of  Confederation  Congress  the 
authority  to  levy  a five  per  cent  impost  on  all  foreign  articles  en- 
tering any  of  the  ports  of  the  thirteen  states.  This  unsuccessful 
effort  by  King  appears  at  complete  variance  with  his  later  concern 
as  a member  of  that  Congress  to  augment  its  powers.  It  was  an 
effort  which  later  caused  him  some  little  embarrassment,  and  as 
late  as  1817  he  would  be  explaining  that  his  action  was  inspired 
by  a wish  to  thwart  those  in  the  Congress  who  would  allow 
“France  to  acquire  too  great  an  influence  over  our  public  affairs.”6 

5.  “A  return  was  made  by  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Newburyport, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  by  virtue  of  a 
precept  issued  to  them  the  last  sitting  of  court,  had  made  choice  of  Rufus 
King,  Esq.,  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Court  in  the  room  of  Jonathan 
Titcomb,  Esq.,  who  had  been  chosen  a naval  officer.”  MS  Journal  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  May  1783-March,  1784,  p.  219. 

6.  Delaplaine’s  Repository,  I,  178  as  cited  in  King,  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence, I,  15 n.;  Journal  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
May,  1783-March,  1784,  p.  260. 
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Actually  King  in  the  year  1784 — again  in  company  with  the 
town  of  Newburyport — was  by  no  means  nationally  oriented. 
Though  man  and  town  had  approved  the  idea  of  a league  of 
states,  neither  was  yet  desirous  of  seeing  a central  government  of 
strong,  centralizing  authority. 

Events  in  the  next  few  years  would  work  a decided  change, 
however.  For  King  this  change  would  be  the  result  of  a personal 
experience  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Confederation. 

Having  served  a two-year  apprenticeship  in  state  politics,7  suf- 
ficient to  hone  his  oratorical  powers  an  introduce  him  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  parliamentary  procedure  and  the  techniques  of  legis- 
lative and  committee  business,8  King  was  ready  by  1785  to  move 
to  broader  fields.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Town  Council  of 
Newburyport  heard  in  the  late  fall  of  1784  that  Rufus  King  of 
that  city  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  from  Mass- 
achusetts to  the  Confederation  Congress. 

Kings  career  as  a member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  cov- 
ers the  period  from  December,  1784  to  May,  1787,  and  is  of 
general  historical  significance  largely  on  two  counts:  1)  the  im- 
portance of  his  individual  labors  with  such  items  as  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  at- 
tempted resuscitation  of  the  Continental  Treasury,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts-New  York  boundary  dispute;  and  2) 
the  illustration  that  career  affords  of  sectional  controversies  within 
the  Congress  and  the  journey  of  one  man  towards  a decision  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  section  could  best  be  secured  by 
means  of  a stronger  central  government. 

Such  was  the  traditional,  indeed  in  part  prescribed,  turn-over 
of  congressional  membership,  that  King’s  status  as  a new  member 


John  B.  McMasters  insists,  however,  that  King  was  an  ardent  supporter 
of  a Continental  impost  throughout  his  period  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court,  and  attributes  King’s  election  to  the  Continental  Congress  to 
this  fact.  A History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (N.Y.,  1883),  I, 


359- 

7.  King  was  elected  to  a third  term  in  1785,  but  did  not  attend  this 
Court. 

8.  King  also  obtained  in  these  years  a wide  acquaintanceship  with  the 
major  public  figures  of  Massachusetts.  Though  he  was  later  to  become  a 
political  opponent,  King  now  enjoyed  the  favor  and  friendship  of  John 
Hancock.  See  Hancock  to  King,  September  30,  1783,  wherein  Hancock  in- 
forms King  that  the  latter’s  sister  had  undergone  her  small  pox  innocula- 
tion  in  fine  style.  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  31-32. 
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offered  no  obstacle  to  prominence;  his  unrivalled  record  of  near- 
constant attendance,  his  energy  in  numerous  committee  posts, 
and  his  pronounced  skill  in  debate  virtually  assured  it.9 

With  the  return  of  Congress  to  New  York  early  in  1785,  and 
his  personal  establishment  “in  good  company”  at  Mrs.  Osgood’s 
boarding  house,  King  felt  himself  free  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
the  proposed  ordinance  for  surveying  and  settling  the  “western 
lands  beyond  the  mountains  and  above  the  Ohio”  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Congress  by  the  various  states.  King  was  a member  of  the 
committee  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  this  ordinance,  and 
if  Virginia’s  Richard  Henry  Lee  is  to  be  believed  was  single- 
handedly  responsible  for  the  long  delay  of  its  passage.  In  King’s 
eyes  his  stalwart  insistence  on  “eastern  principles”  was  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  when  passed,  pos- 
sessed many  of  the  same  features  as  the  township  system  of  coloni- 
al New  England.  He  had  had  to  combat  the  views  of  Southern 
delegates  who  instead  of  “survey  and  sale  by  township,”  had  fa- 
vored “indiscriminate  Locations.”  If  the  Ordinance  represented  a 
“compromise  of  opinions” — “we  have  been  obliged  so  far  as  to 
give  up  the  Plan  of  Townships,  as  to  admit  the  sale  of  one  half 
of  the  Townships  in  lots  of  a mile  square” — he  was  pleased  to 
note  that  it  bore  “strong  features  of  an  Eastern  System.”10  King’s 
chief  concern  was  to  obtain  an  arrangement  providing  revenue 
for  the  Continental  Treasury  and  a system  of  settlement  so  regu- 
lated as  to  obviate  difficulties  of  defense  and  confusion  of  bound- 
aries. If  the  solid  virtues  of  the  New  England  character  were 
transferred  together  with  the  orderly  township  system  of  that  re- 
gion so  much  the  better. 

Similar  motives  were  evident  in  his  association  with  another  or- 
dinance— that  to  provide  a system  of  territorial  government  for 
the  Northwest  Territory.  Although  the  famous  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance did  not  finally  pass  Congress  until  the  summer  of  1787, 
when  King  was  at  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia, 

9.  In  a letter  of  December  1,  1785,  John  Bayard  declared  of  King,  “He 
has  a graceful  Attitude,  a fine  flow  of  Words  and  in  general  a thorough 
acquaintance  of  the  Subject  on  wch  He  speaks — this  gives  him  an  un- 
rival’d  Influence.”  E.  C.  Burnett,  Letters  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  (Washington,  1936),  VIII,  267. 

10.  Letters  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  April  26,  May  8,  1785,  and  King  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  May  30,  1785  (Copy)  in  Box  1,  King  Papers. 
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it  was  a matter  of  sporadic  debate  throughout  Kings  years  in  Con- 
gress. His  major  contribution  seems  to  have  been  to  revive  Jef- 
ferson’s initial  proposal  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  North- 
west Territory.  Urged  on  by  letters  from  his  friend,  Timothy 
Pickering,11  King  pressed  on  several  occasions  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Ordinance  which  would  specifically  declare  that  “neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,”  be  allowed  in  the  Territory, 
and  appears  with  Jefferson  and  fellow  delegate  Nathan  Dane  to 
deserve  chief  credit  for  the  inclusion  of  this  historic  provision. 
King’s  opposition  to  slavery  was  evidenced  throughout  his  political 
life — one  of  his  last  major  battles  would  be  against  the  Missouri 
Compromise — and  here  as  so  often  he  bespoke  the  general  feelings 
of  his  Newburyport  townsmen. 

King  does  not  appear  to  have  exerted  any  great  influence  in 
determining  the  general  structure  of  the  colonial  system  provided 
by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
appreciated  the  rather  dubious  role  played  by  his  friend,  Duer, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  an  avid  speculator.  King 
undoubtedly  approved  the  general  notion  of  concurrent  stages  of 
growth  and  representation,  and  if  he  worried  some  over  the  too 
rapid  development  of  the  Northwest,  he  saw  the  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing the  principle  of  “eventual  equality”  for  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Continent. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  committee  assignments  held  by 
King  concerned  resolves  and  problems  pertaining  to  the  finances 
of  the  Continent.  Though  he  would  have  preferred  a less  frus- 
trating field,  King  found  himself,  by  his  second  term  as  congress- 
man, an  acknowledged  “expert”  as  respects  the  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  Confederation  Treasury.  On  three  different 
occasions,  King  brought  forth  motions  for  “expediting  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  between  the  states  and  the  United  States,”  and 
on  February  9,  1786,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a committee 
to  recommend  a “solution”  for  the  near  bankrupt  state  of  the 
Continental  Treasury. 

The  chief  solution  King  proposed  was  a rather  hoary  one : that 

11.  King  to  Pickering,  April  15,  1785:  “I  likewise  enclose  you  the  Re- 
port of  a committee  on  a motion  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
New  States — your  ideas  on  this  unjustifiable  practice  are  so  just  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  differ  from  them.”  Box  1,  King  Papers.  King  was 
himself  a member  of  this  committee. 
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the  states  empower  Congress  to  collect  a general  import  duty  of 
5%  ad  valorum.  King  was  not  certain  that  even  if  all  the  states 
were  to  grant  Congress  this  right,  and  without  restriction,  it 
would  prove  sufficient  either  as  a means  of  commercial  regulation 
or  fiscal  salvation,12  but  he  was  in  any  case  outraged  by  the  way 
in  which  certain  states  draped  their  acceptance  of  the  impost  pro- 
posal with  special  demands  and  vitiating  qualifications. 

Such  was  true,  too,  oftentimes,  with  respect  to  state  payments 
of  the  annual  congressional  requisitions.  In  1786,  Pennsylvania, 
for  example,  instead  of  paying  her  quota  into  the  general  Treasury 
assumed  the  right  to  distribute  it  among  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  were  creditors  of  the  Continental  Congress.  This  high- 
handed performance  occasioned  Congress  to  appoint  James  Mon- 
roe and  Rufus  King  a committee  of  two  to  address  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  and  bring  its  members  to  a true  sense  of  their 
duty.  Pennsylvania  had  also  burdened  her  approval  of  the  ill- 
fated  impost  resolution  with  qualifications,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  missionary  work  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and  King  might  cor- 
rect this  as  well. 

King’s  mission  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  September,  1786, 
occasioned  the  most  dramatic  single  episode  of  his  oratorical  ca- 
reer. In  contrast  to  his  usual  procedure  King  had  memorized  his 
speech  and,  made  nervous  by  “the  dignity  and  novelty  of  the 
occasion  as  well  as  the  deep  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
success,”  he  became  flustered,  forgot  his  lines,  and,  in  great  confu- 
sion and  humiliation,  was  forced  to  sit  down  and  allow  his  col- 
league Monroe  to  carry  the  fight.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Monroe’s 
speech,  however,  King  asked  permission  again  to  address  the  as- 
sembled legislators  and  proceeded,  in  story-book  fashion,  to  speak 
with  marked  brilliance  and  to  great  acclaim.  Somewhat  anti-cli- 
matically,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  though  moved  by 
“so  much  just  reasoning”  and  by  the  “lively,  pathetic,  and  just” 
account  which  King  gave  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Union, 
decided  to  defer  the  whole  matter  for  a year’s  time.  The  Penn- 
sylvania mission  produced  no  result  other  than  a firm  determina- 
tion on  King’s  part  never  in  the  future  to  attempt  to  memorize  a 
speech.  Subsequently,  it  was  his  habit  “to  study  minutely  and 
elaborately  . . . any  and  every  question  in  the  discussion  of 

12.  See  King  to  Gerry,  May  19,  1785.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 
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which  he  meant  to  take  part;  to  look  out  authorities  and  to  make 
very  copious  notes : these  were  finally  reduced  to  a very  short  brief, 
or  recital  of  the  points  in  the  order  in  which  he  meant  to  discuss 
them,  with  here  and  there,  perhaps,  a finished  phrase  or  appro- 
priate quotation.  All  the  rest  was  left  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
occasion.  . . .”13 

Closely  tied  to  the  question  of  a Continental  impost  was  the 
general  matter  of  commercial  treaties.  These  would  supposedly 
enlarge  our  trade  and  so  make  more  productive  any  continental 
import  duties  that  might  be  in  prospect.  Through  a reading  of 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  occasioned  some  momentary 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety7  of  commercial  preference.14  King  was 
in  general  agreement  with  his  new  friend  John  Adams15  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  wrorld,  commercial  treaties  were  a necessity 
for  a new  nation. 

King’s  concern  with  the  finances  of  the  general  government 
was  in  part  responsible  for  his  marked  concern  for  economy. 
Whether  abolishing  the  quartermaster  department  or  questioning 
the  propriety7  of  further  foreign  loans.  King  was  noted  for  what 
certain  Southern  colleagues  probably  labelled  “parsimony,”  but 
which  his  fellow  Newburyporters  would  have  recognized  as 
“thrift.” 

This  concern  for  “thrift” — as  regards  acreage  if  not  coin — 
was  evident  in  Delegate  King’s  complicated  if  extra-curricular 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  territorial  integrity7  of  Massachusetts.  The 
boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  was  in  dispute, 
especially  at  its  northern  or  “Vermont”  end.  A series  of  surveying 
commissions  had  only  acerbated  matters  and  late  in  1784  the  two 
states  had  thrown  their  quarrel  into  the  lap  of  Congress  for  de- 
cision by  a specially-appointed  federal  court.  It  proved  almost  im- 
possible, however,  to  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  disinterested 
parties  foolish  enough  to  attempt  the  task  of  Solomon,  and  the 
controversy  had  dragged  on.  The  potential  dangers  of  this  con- 
troversy became  increasingly  evident  as  rival  land  offices  went 

13.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  125. 

14.  See  King  to  Gerry,  June  5,  1785.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 

1 5.  King  had  taken  the  initiative  in  commencing  a correspondence 
with  Adams,  then  American  envoy  at  St.  James,  with  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 2,  1785;  subsequently  they  exchanged  many  letters  over  the  next 
two  years.  Certain  of  Adams’  letters  and  copies  of  all  of  King’s  will  be 
found  in  Box  1,  King  Papers. 
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into  operation  and  settlers  from  both  states  took  up  land  in  the 
disputed  territory.  In  desperation  both  states  gave  full  powers  to 
certain  newly  selected  commissioners  to  arrange  a settlement,  one 
approved  in  advance  by  both  parties.  The  Massachusetts  com- 
missioners were  John  Lowell,  James  Sullivan,  Samuel  Holten, 
Theophilus  Parsons,  and  King.  After  protracted  negotiations  the 
five  Massachusetts  commissioners  fashioned  a compromise  agree- 
ment with  their  New  York  counterparts,  December  16,  1786. 
A difficult  and  technical,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  dispute 
was  thereby  ended,  with  two  residents  of  Newburyport  receiving 
a large  share  of  the  credit. 

The  only  other  activities  of  King  in  the  Continental  Congress 
deserving  of  notice  would  be  those  reflective  of  his  rather  strong 
sectional,  even  state,  bias  at  this  point  in  his  career.  For  Kings 
undoubted  prominence  in  the  Confederation  Congress  was  a 
thing  fashioned  not  only  by  diligence  and  oratorical  skill,  but  was 
the  result,  too,  of  his  zealous  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
northeastern  states.  It  was  this  that  made  him  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Southern  congressmen. 

Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  Kings  rather  sectional  ap- 
proach in  the  debates  over  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785.  Similar- 
ly when  it  came  to  providing  recompense  to  Virginia  for  the  costs 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  campaigns  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  or 
providing  troops  to  protect  the  Western  frontier  from  Indian  at- 
tack, or  hurrying  “unduly”  the  admission  of  Kentucky,  King’s 
approach  was  oriented  to  the  East. 

These  were  but  pale  reflections,  however,  in  comparison  with 
his  conduct  during  the  debate  which  raged  over  the  proposed  Jay- 
Gardoqui  Convention.  Entirely  sincere  and  motivated  by  no  per- 
sonal or  financial  considerations,  King  surely  took  a narrow  and 
almost  exclusively  “mercantile”  stand  during  this  debate. 

Throughout  a long  series  of  resolves,  semantic  tangles,  and 
parliamentary  manoeuvres,16  King’s  purpose  in  the  Jay-Gardoqui 
debate  remained  constant.  He  wished  to  see  Congress  change  the 
instructions  of  John  Jay,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  so  that  that 
gentleman  might  sign  with  Spain  and  Senor  Gardoqui  a treaty 

16.  See  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed.,  Journal  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
1774-1789  (Washington,  1934),  XXXI,  566-570,  574-607. 
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beneficial  to  American  trade  and  commerce.  As  those  instruc- 
tions were  originally  drafted,  Jay  was  required  to  obtain  from 
Spain  an  acknowledgment  of  our  “right”  to  the  free  use  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  as  sine  qua  non 
for  any  treaty  or  commercial  arrangement.  He  was  also  instructed 
to  obtain  from  Spain  formal  acceptance  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Floridas  as  detailed  in  the  Anglo-American 
Peace  Treaty  of  1783. 

King,  in  opposition  to  the  Southern  delegates,  wished  to  see 
top  priority  given  to  a commercial  convention  between  the  two 
countries,  rather  than  to  the  Mississippi  and  boundary  issues.  He 
felt  that  Spain  would  never  give  formal  consent,  at  least  in  the 
forseeable  future,  to  our  “right”  to  free  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  it  was  stupid  not  to  shelve  this  issue  and  concentrate  on 
obtaining  an  advantageous  commercial  treaty,  one  for  which 
our  hard-pressed  merchants  were  clamoring  with  great  justifica- 
tion. 

Though  there  was  considerable  logic  in  Kings  position,  it  is 
undeniably  true  that  it  was  a position  rather  careless  of  considera- 
tions of  sovereignty  and  national  prestige,  and  one  that  quite  dis- 
regarded the  sentiments  and  economic  necessities  of  the  settlers 
on  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  frontiers.  Moreover,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, King  was  actually  opposed  to  encouraging  these  settlers 
or  increasing  their  number.  As  he  wrote  Elbridge  Gerry,  he  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  it  was  proper  policy  for  “the  U.  S.  to 
be  very  assiduous  to  encourage  their  citizens  to  become  Settlers  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Apalachian.”  He  was  very  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  “settlers  west  of  the  mountains”  would  remain  in  union 
with  the  Atlantic  states,  and  was  ready  to  consider  “every  emi- 
grant to  that  country  from  the  Atlantic  States,  as  forever  lost  to 
the  Confederacy.”  Was  it  to  the  Confederacy’s  interest  to  sacrifice 
the  needs  of  our  patriotic  merchants  the  better  to  appease  and 
strengthen  a section  that  would  soon  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
union?  He  could  not  believe  so.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi 
River  would  surely  serve  to  orient  the  western  settlers  away  from 
the  Atlantic;  whereas  if  these  settlers  were  “cut  off  for  a time  from 
any  connection,  except  with  the  old  States,  across  the  Mountains 
...  a Government  might  be  instituted,  so  connecting  them  with 
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the  Atlantic  States,  as  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  them  both 
and  promise  a considerable  trade.”17 

In  public  debate  King  insisted  that  he  was  not  proposing  any 
sacrifice  of  national  territorial  claims,  simply  a postponement  of 
those  claims  for  good  and  sufficient  diplomatic  and  commercial 
reason.  He  was  only  requesting  that  Jay  should  be  authorized  to 
agree,  if  indispensable  to  the  conclusion  of  a treaty,  to  a “for- 
bearance of  our  use  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States”  for  twenty  years.  To  his  enemies 
in  debate,  such  talk  of  “forbearance”  was  camouflage  for  a damn- 
able willingness  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  West  the  better 
to  promote  the  sale  of  Massachusetts  cod  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Hudson  River  merchants.  Even  after  the  drafted  commercial 
convention  was  on  its  way  to  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Southern  delegates  in  Congress,  those  gentlemen  were  castigating 
King  as  “illiberal,”  if  not  worse,  and  insinuating  that  King’s  mar- 
riage to  the  daughter  of  a rich  New  York  merchant  had  detri- 
mentally influenced  his  politics.18 

Such  insinuations  were  unwarranted.  Kings  views  were  not 
conditioned  by  his  father-in-law’s  purse  but  by  the  economic  in- 
terests and  traditional  concerns  of  Newburyport  and  other  coastal 
towns  of  Massachusetts  where  the  political  conditioning  of  Rufus 
King  had  taken  place. 

King  saw  no  inconsistency  between  his  concern  for  the  financial 
health  of  the  Continental  treasury  and  his  emphasis  upon  the 
economic  interests  of  his  section.  He  was  convinced,  indeed,  that 
what  was  best  for  the  mercantile  interests  of  New  England  was 
best  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  In  this  connection,  he  was  in- 
creasingly desirous  of  seeing  the  Confederation  Congress  em- 
powered with  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  on  a nation-wide 
basis,  feeling  that  only  if  the  Congress  could  impose  uniform  cus- 
toms regulations  would  it  have  a weapon  sufficient  to  extract  from 
foreign  countries  favorable  commercial  privileges  for  New  Eng- 
land ships  and  merchants.  His  self-acknowledged  concern  for  the 
latter19  even  brought  him  on  one  occasion  to  suggest  that  “the 

17.  King  to  Gerry,  June  4,  1786.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 

18.  See  James  Monroe  to  James  Madison,  May  31,  1786,  and  Monroe 
to  Thomas  Jefferson,  July  16,  1786,  in  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  377,  404. 

19.  See  King’s  letter  to  Jonathan  Jackson  of  Newburyport,  April  22, 
1786.  Ibid.,  344. 
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eight  Eastern  states”  might  well  think  of  forming  a sub-confedera- 
tion and  by  uniform  navigation  regulations  amongst  themselves 
force  England  to  respect  their  ships  and  trade.20  If  this  notion 
was  an  ephemeral  affair,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  King  came  in- 
creasingly to  berate  “the  growth  of  southern  Influence”  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  express  grave  doubts  for  the  commercial  welfare  of 
the  Northeast  if  this  influence  was  allowed  to  continue.21 

It  is  only  by  emphasizing  King’s  sectional  loyalty  and  his  fear 
of  “southern  Influence”  that  one  can  explain  that  gentleman’s  fluc- 
tuating attitude  towards  the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. At  first  glance  it  would  appear  that  King,  with  his  pro- 
nounced concern  for  the  financial  integrity  of  the  Continent  and 
the  better  regulation  of  American  commerce  and  diplomacy, 
would  have  welcomed  with  open  arms  all  proposals  for  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Articles  Government.  It  was,  however, 
only  after  considerable  intellectual  struggle  that  Rufus  King  came 
to  support  the  idea  of  a general  revision  of  the  Articles  and  the 
calling  of  a special  convention  for  that  purpose. 

That  he  was — well  into  the  spring  of  1787 — reluctant  to  ap- 
prove such  a convention  was  surely  not  due  to  any  high  regard 
for  the  existing  government  nor  to  any  optimism  as  to  its  possible 
fate.  His  letters  of  1785  and  1786  are  filled  with  gloomy  predic- 
tions over  the  growing  impotence  of  the  continental  government 
and  the  mounting  possibilities  of  “dissolution.”  He  wrote  Professor 
Noah  Webster  of  Yale:  “Neither  learning,  morals,  nor  wisdom 
seem  any  longer  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  public  esteem  and 
favor;  and  we  behold  few  or  no  indications  . . . that  a wiser, 
sounder,  course  of  thinking  and  acting  is  likely  soon  to  prevail.”22 

King  appears,  however,  to  have  doubted  whether  it  was  prac- 
ticable or  wise  to  attempt  any  whole-scale  revision  of  the  Articles. 
Might  such  an  attempt  not  lead  to  further  “southern  Influence,” 
heightened  sectional  animosity,  and,  finally,  a failure  to  produce 
any  substitute  at  all.  Surely  the  existing  union  was  better  than 

20.  King  to  John  Adams,  November  2,  1785.  (Copy)  Box  1,  King 
Papers. 

21.  See  King  to  Gerry,  February  18,  1787,  Box  1,  King  Papers;  April 
11,  1787,  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  573. 

22.  Edward  Hale  Brush,  Rufus  King  And  His  Times  (N.  Y.,  1926), 
p.  27.  See,  too,  King  to  Dane,  September  17,  1785;  April  30,  1786, 
Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  218,  345-347. 
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none,  and  impotence  to  be  preferred  to  anarchy.  It  was  a presenti- 
ment of  “evils  unkown”  that  largely  inspired  King  and  his  col- 
leagues Gerry  and  Holten,  boldly  to  deny  the  wishes  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  in  the  summer  of  1785.  Governor  Bowdoin  had  for- 
warded to  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Congress  a request  that 
those  gentlemen  initiate  a move  to  call  a general  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  After  con- 
siderable delay  and  palaver,  King  and  his  fellow  delegates  politely 
refused — or  at  least  requested  postponement  and  a reconsidera- 
tion by  their  supposed  legislative  masters.23 

King’s  attitude  towards  the  Annapolis  Convention  of  August- 
September,  1786,  was  one  marked  by  a certain  querelous  suspi- 
cion. He  did  not  expect  much  to  come  of  it,  was  dolefully  nega- 
tive when  it  broke  up  without  accomplishment,  and  initially  ad- 
vocated that  Massachusetts  pay  no  attention  to  its  recommendation 
for  a general  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  following 
May.  In  a long  speech  before  a joint  session  of  the  General  Court 
on  October  1 1,  1786,  King  expressed  strong  doubt  as  to  the  prac- 
ticality or  legality  of  a general  revision  and  suggested  that  if  a 
Convention  got  to  ripping  apart  the  Articles’  constitution,  “anti- 
republican” elements  might  raise  their  ugly  heads,  aristocracy  gain, 
and  a general  undermining  of  “free  government”  result.  On  the 
score  of  legality,  King  pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Articles  implied  that  any  revision  must  come  at  the  initiative  of 
Congress.  What  if  Congress  should  not  agree  to  the  report  of 
a convention?  “The  most  fatal  consequences  might  follow.” 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  not  the  extra-legal  quality  of  the 
Annapolis  Convention  and  its  recommendations  which  bothered 
King  so  much  as  a feeling  that  these  recommendations  were  tainted 
with  a Southern  origin.  He  was  convinced  that  the  majority  of 
Southern  planters  were  opposed  to  general  commercial  regulations, 
and  could  not  believe  that  any  convention  under  their  auspices 
could  prove  of  benefit  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Another  New  Englander,  John  Adams,  though  not  so  suspicious 

23.  “The  present  Confederation  with  all  its  inconveniences  is  preferable 
to  the  risques  of  general  dissentions  and  animosities,  which  may  approach 
to  Anarchy  and  prepare  the  way  to  a ruinous  system  of  Government.” 
Letter  from  Delegates  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  August  18,  1785.  King, 
Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  65. 
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of  the  South,  also  questioned  the  propriety  of  the  convention  de- 
vice. King  was  delighted  to  find  support  in  such  a distinguished 
quarter:  “I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  opinion  is  a just  and 
political  one,  that  Congress  can  do  all  a convention  can,  and  cer- 
tainly with  more  safety  to  original  principles.”24 

By  mid-spring  of  1787,  however,  King  would  advocate  funda- 
mental revision  and  support  the  propriety  of  a special  convention 
for  that  purpose;  by  the  twentieth  of  May,  1787,  he  would  be  on 
his  way  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  there 
to  play  the  role  of  a strong  “nationalist,”  one  who  would  not  per- 
mit faint-heartedness,  legal  technicalities,  or  popular  prejudices  to 
obstruct  the  safety  of  the  Continent. 

This  seeming  somersault  on  King’s  part  did  not  reflect  any  basic 
shift  of  political  allegiance;  rather  it  reflected  a changing  interpre- 
tation of  current  events.  Moreover,  King’s  acceptance  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  was  a hestitating  and  lengthy 
affair.  As  late  as  February,  1787,  he  was  but  half  ready  to  see 
Massachusetts  participate  by  sending  delegates:  “I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  the  measure  from  an  Idea  of  prudence,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  than  from  an  expectation  that  much  Good  will 
flow  from  it.”25 

Of  the  events  that  inspired  King’s  conversion,  undoubtedly  the 
most  influential  were  those  involving  Shays  Rebellion.  More  than 
the  letters  of  his  new  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton,26  more  than 
the  inability  of  the  Confederation  Congress  to  obtain  quorums  or 
imposts,  Shays  Rebellion  converted  King  to  the  need  of  radical 
revision.  That  Rebellion  and  the  seeming  inability  of  the  Con- 

24.  King  to  Adams,  October  3,  1786.  (Copy)  Box  1,  King  Papers.  See, 
too,  Adams  to  King,  June  14,  1786.  Ibid. 

25.  King  to  Gerry,  February  18,  1787.  Box  1,  King  Papers.  In  a letter 
to  Gerry  a week  earlier,  however,  he  had  declared  more  positively:  “For  a 
number  of  reasons,  although  my  sentiments  are  the  same  as  to  the  legality 
of  this  measure,  I think  we  ought  not  to  oppose,  but  to  coincide  with  this 
project.  . . . Events  are  hurrying  to  a crisis;  prudent  and  sagacious  men 
should  be  ready  to  seize  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  establish  a 
more  permanent  and  vigorous  government.”  King,  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence, I,  201-202.  See,  too,  Stephen  Higginson  to  Henry  Knox,  February  8, 
1787,  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report  (1896),  I,  745. 

26.  Hamilton  took  full  credit  for  King’s  conversion,  declaring  with  typi- 
cal modesty:  “I  revolutionized  his  mind.”  John  C.  Hamilton,  History  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  (N.  Y.,  1859),  III,  239. 
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federation  to  assist  Massachusetts  or  assure  security  to  the  Bay 
State  in  the  future  gave  King  a severe  shock.27 

King  was  both  disgusted  and  downhearted  at  the  initial  suc- 
cess of  the  insurrectionists,  and  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Congress  labored  to  raise  a force  sufficient  to  extinguish  what  he 
considered  a seditious  and  serious  business.28  In  Congress,  King 
not  only  attempted  to  raise  troops  to  combat  Shays,  this  under 
the  guise  of  expanding  the  army  for  the  sake  of  frontier  defense, 
but  even  when  the  Shaysites  had  been  defeated,  labored  to  con- 
tinue recruitment  under  an  apprehension  that  the  revolt  might 
soon  be  re-kindled  and  break  out  “afresh.” 

In  his  anxiety  for  law  and  order  in  Massachusetts,  King  quite 
forgot  the  danger  of  “a  revival  of  aristocracy.”  Faced  with  the 
actuality  of  a Captain  Shays,  the  potential  dangers  posed  by  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  appeared  negligible.  King  was  sure  that 
the  Shaysites  were  inspired  by  the  old  Tory  enemies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  began  to  wonder  how  much  of  the  current  turmoil 
“originate [s]  from  the  Defect  of  the  federal  Constitution.”29  He 
appreciated  that  “in  Massachusetts,  considering  the  prostrate  con- 
dition of  our  commerce,  the  government  [had]  pressed  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes,  of  the  direct  kind , beyond  what  prudence  would 
authorize,30  but  this  did  not  excuse  the  extremes  of  “mobocracy” 
which  poor  Massachusetts  had  to  suffer  in  the  winter  of  1786- 
1787. 

Not  only  did  such  mob  activities  threaten  property  rights  and 
deface  the  good  name  of  Massachusetts,  but  they  furnished  fertile 
soil  for  the  evil  designs  of  foreign  adventurers.  In  this  connection, 
King  seems  to  have  entertained  a very  poor  view  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  figure,  Baron  von  Steuben.  Once  a mercenary,  always 
a mercenary,  thought  King.  He  was  certain  that  von  Steuben  was 

27.  See,  for  example,  King’s  letter  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  June  18,  1786. 
Box  1,  King  Papers. 

It  also  shocked  the  town  of  Newburyport,  which  passed  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  General  Court  and  sent,  if  tardily,  militia  to  the  support  of 
Governor  Bowdoin. 

28.  See  article  by  Joseph  P.  Warren,  “The  Confederation  and  The  Shays 
Rebellion,”  American  Historical  Review,  XI  (October  1905),  42-67.  War- 
ren shows  that  King  played  a much  larger  role  in  determining  the  response 
of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  to  the  threat  posed  by  Captain  Shays 
than  is  usually  acknowledged. 

29.  King  to  Gerry,  August  5,  1786.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 

30.  King  to  John  Adams,  October  3,  1786.  (Copy)  Ibid. 
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but  waiting  for  the  Insurgents  to  grow  in  numbers  before  grasp- 
ing their  banner  and  expropriating  their  leadership.31 

By  April,  1787,  largely  as  a result  of  the  “lesson  of  Shays  Rebel- 
lion,” King  had  become  convinced  that  the  Confederation  Govern- 
ment was  not  only  lacking  in  proper  financial  and  commercial 
powers  but  was  indeed  the  wrong  kind  of  government.  He  was 
not  yet  too  optimistic  as  respected  the  ability  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  to  bring  forth  any  complete  solution,32  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  chief  hope  of  a continuation  of  the  union  lay 
in  the  labors  of  such  a convention.  It  was  King  and  his  fellow 
Massachusetts  delegate,  Nathan  Dane,  who  drafted  in  Congress 
the  final  version  of  the  resolve  authorizing  a call  for  a “convention 
of  delegates  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May.”33 

In  contrast  to  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  delegations,  the 
Massachusetts  representation  at  Philadelphia  lacked  brilliance 
and  names  of  Revolutionary  fame.  But  amongst  the  Massachu- 
setts delegates — Elbridge  Gerry,  Caleb  Strong,  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham, and  Rufus  King — there  was  one  determined  to  play  a large 
role  in  shaping  the  new  constitution  he  had  lately  come  to  feel  so 
necessary.  Only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  King  was  by  all  accounts 
easily  the  most  prominent  of  the  members  from  Massachusetts. 
The  first  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  arrive,  and  one  of  the 
two  who  signed  the  completed  document,  King  alone  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the  truly 
historic  nature  of  the  convention.  Sensing  the  need  for  compro- 
mise, sharply  aware  of  the  dangers  of  failure,  Rufus  King  gave 
such  fellow  “Nationalists”  as  Madison  and  Wilson  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  able  assistance  in  both  debate  and  committee. 

When  King  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  May,  the 

31.  See  King  to  Gerry,  November  5,  1786.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 

King  was  outraged  by  an  insinuation  that  he  himself  favored  strong- 
man rule  in  America.  See  King  to  Madison  and  Grayson,  March  11,  1787. 
Box  1,  King  Papers.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  point  King  personally 
favored  a return  of  monarchical  forms  of  government.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  fellow  delegate,  Nathaniel  Gorham  did,  at  least  vaguely 
and  briefly.  For  Gorham’s  communications  with  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
see  American  Historical  Review,  XVII  (October  1911),  46,  49,  51. 

32.  He  wrote  Theophilus  Parsons,  April  8,  1787,  “my  fears  are  by  no 
means  inferior  to  my  Hopes.”  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  572. 

33.  This  resolve  in  itself,  however,  reflected  the  lingering  suspicions  of 
Massachusetts.  The  convention  was  to  be  held  “for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.” 
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Virginia  delegation  was  fashioning  its  plan  for  a total  revision  of 
the  Articles.  The  Virginia  Plan  called  essentially  for  a “national 
government,”  one  wherein  the.  state  legislatures  would  be  admit- 
tedly subordinate.  On  balance,  King  strongly  favored  this  plan. 
Throughout  a long  series  of  votes,  he  labored  for  a government 
of  strength  and  national  authority  wherein  “the  larger  states” 
would  predominate  in  justice  to  their  size.  Somewhat  unwillingly, 
King  would  compromise  on  various  features  of  the  Virginia  Plan 
and  on  other  issues  affecting  the  pride,  sovereignty,  and  equality 
of  the  states,  but  throughout  the  Convention  he  remained  constant 
in  his  demand  that  the  Articles  be  exchanged  for  a true  “federa- 
tion of  states.”34 

King’s  new-found  nationalism  was  in  clear  display  in  the  com- 
plicated debate  over  the  form  of  the  national  legislature.  King  did 
not  oppose  the  idea  of  a bi-cameral  legislature;  indeed,  he  rather 
favored  it  on  the  score  of  its  Massachusetts  precedent.  But  he 
expressed  violent  dissent  to  making  the  upper  house  a confedera- 
te affair,  where  state  equality  would  prevail  in  emulation  of  the 
Articles  Congress.  On  this  score,  he  opposed  the  Great  or  Connecti- 
cut Compromise  almost  to  the  very  end.  In  impassioned  fashion 
he  rose  on  several  occasions  to  denounce  the  “unnatural”  injustice 
of  state  equality  and  to  show  its  essential  opposition  to  “true  na- 
tional union:” 

...  He  considered  the  proposed  Government  as  sub- 
stantially and  formally,  a General  and  National  Government 
over  the  people  of  America.  There  never  will  be  a case  in 
which  it  will  act  as  a federal  Government  on  the  States  and 
not  on  the  individual  Citizens.  And  is  it  not  a clear  prin- 
ciple that  in  a free  Govt,  those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  a 
Govt,  ought  to  influence  the  operations  of  it?  What  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  same  rule  of  representation  sd.  not 
prevail  in  the  2d  branch  as  in  the  1st?  He  could  conceive 
none.  On  the  contrary,  every  view  of  the  subject  that  pre- 
sented itself,  seemed  to  require  it.  . . ,35 
King  had  little  patience  with  the  fears  of  the  smaller  states  that 

34.  As  he  declared  on  one  occasion,  he  doubted  the  practicality  of  “an- 
nihilating” the  States,  but  did  wish  to  see  their  powers  limited.  Opposed 
to  the  “phantom  of  state  sovereignty,”  he  would  preserve  the  states  in  a 
subordinate  degree.  Gaillard  Hunt  and  James  Brown  Scott,  eds.,  The 
Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  . . . Reported  by  James  Mad- 
ison (N.  Y.,  1920),  pp.  130,  197.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Debates. 

35.  Debates,  p.  254. 
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unless  they  received  certain  specified  protections,  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  invade  their  rights  and  soon  sabotage  their  sover- 
eignty : 


. . . The  General  Governt.  can  never  wish  to  intrude 
on  the  State  Governts.  There  could  be  no  temptation.  None 
has  been  pointed  out.  In  order  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  measures  which  seemed  most  likely  to  happen,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  throwing  all  the  State  debts  into  the 
federal  debt  . . . and  leaving  it  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Genl.  Govt.36 

King  became  at  one  point  so  worked  up  over  the  impropriety 
of  granting  Delaware  and  New  York  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  that  he  muttered  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not  “be 
better  ...  to  submit  to  a little  more  confusion  and  convulsion, 
than  to  submit  to  such  an  evil.”37  This,  however,  was  but  an  ex- 
hibition of  calculated  exaggeration.  As  the  various  compromises 
became  to  take  shape,  King  became  fairly  reconciled  to  equal  sen- 
atorial representation  for  Delaware  and  New  York,  or  even  for 
Delaware  and  Massachusetts.  Especially  was  he  pacified  by  the 
inclusion  of  a provision  to  the  effect  that  all  money  bills  would 
originate  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
more  populous  states  would  enjoy  numerical  justice.38 

Kings  nationalism,  however,  embraced  rather  more  than  sim- 
ply a desire  to  thwart  the  pretensions  of  Delaware.  Time  and 
again  he  took  the  national  as  opposed  to  the  “federal”  or  “confed- 
erative”  side.  He  opposed  the  notion  that  congressmen  be  elected 
by  state  legislatures,  and  he  opposed  this  not  because  of  any  pre- 
monitions of  Jacksonian  democracy  but  because  state  legislatures 
“might  choose  men  subservient  to  their  views  as  contrasted  to 
the  general  interest.”39  King  favored  an  unsuccessful  motion  by 
Mr.  Pinckney  to  give  the  national  legislature  authority  to  negative 
all  state  laws,  and  worked  to  give  the  national  government  greater 
authority  of  state  militias  and  exclusive  authority  over  the  crime 

36.  Debates,  pp.  254-255.  King  actually  strongly  favored  “assumption” 
of  state  debts,  seconded  an  unsuccessful  motion  to  that  effect,  and  ad- 
vocated that  the  “unlocated”  land  in  each  state  should  be  given  the  federal 
government  in  compensation.  Debates,  pp.  421-422. 

37.  Debates,  p.  255. 

38.  Debates,  p.  517. 

39.  Debates,  p.  143. 
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of  treason.40  On  the  important  matter  of  determining  the  pro- 
cedure of  ratification,  King  favored  popular,  special  state  conven- 
tions rather  than  the  state  legislatures.  In  opposition  to  his  old 
friend,  Gerry,  whose  concern  for  legal  niceties  King  found  increas- 
ingly distasteful,  King  felt  the  approval  of  nine  such  conventions 
should  be  sufficient  to  put  the  new  government  into  operation. 
Again  King  was  here  less  concerned  with  the  desirability  of  pop- 
ular expression  than  with  the  dangers  of  state  pride  and  obstruc- 
tionism. He  undoubtedly  thought  the  constitution  would  have  a 
better  chance  if  the  formal  legislative  bodies  of  the  states  were  by- 
passed. Questions  of  practicality  and  expediency  explain  King’s 
demand  for  a “popular”  decision  and  his  seemingly  sudden  con- 
version to  the  convention  procedure — which  two  years  earlier  he 
had  deemed  so  illegal  and  unsatisfactory. 

King’s  conviction  that  the  union  of  states  could  be  preserved 
only  if  the  new  constitution  provided  for  a government  “truly 
national,”  was  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a speech  wherein  he  un- 
dertook to  define  the  emotion-laded  matter  of  state  vs.  national 
sovereignty  : 

. . . The  States  were  not  “Sovereign”  in  the  sense  con- 
tended for  by  some.  They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  feat- 
ures of  sovereignty,  they  could  not  make  war,  nor  peace, 
nor  alliances,  nor  treaties.  . . . On  the  other  side,  if  the 
Union  of  the  States  comprizes  the  idea  of  a confederation,  it 
comprizes  that  also  of  consolidation.  A Union  of  the  States 
is  a Union  of  the  men  comprizing  them,  from  whence  a 
national  character  results  to  the  whole.  Congress  can  act 
alone  without  the  States — they  can  act  and  their  acts  will  be 
binding  agst.  the  Instructions  of  the  States.  ...  If  the  States 
therefore  retained  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  they 
had  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential  portions  of  it. 

If  they  formed  a confederacy  in  some  respects — they  formed 
a Nation  in  others.41 

What  now  explains  this  rather  rapid  and  seemingly  total  con- 
version to  the  cause  of  nationalism  on  the  part  of  one  who  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  had  appeared  oriented  almost 

40.  Debates,  pp.  386,  451,  433. 

When  Madison  proposed  that  the  federal  government  be  expressly  au- 
thorized to  issue  charters  of  incorporation,  King  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  such  authority  was  inherently  possessed  by  any  national  government. 
Debates,  p.  564. 

41.  Debates,  p.  130. 
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exclusively  to  the  needs  of  Massachusetts.  Was  he  influenced  by 
mercenary  considerations:  a desire  to  protect  his  Continental  se- 
curities; a fear  for  his  position  as  a member  of  the  propertied 
gentry? 

King,  together  with  all  other  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  held  continental  paper;  indeed,  he  probably  possessed 
government  securities  with  a face  value  of  something  over  five 
thousand  dollars.  Thanks  to  the  financial  instability  of  the  Ar- 
ticles government  these  securities  had  become  almost  worthless. 
King  naturally  appreciated  that  they  would  increase  in  value  if 
backed  by  a government  empowered  to  tax  individuals  and  levy 
customs. 

To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  imply  that  King  was  motivated 
primarily  by  a desire  for  personal  gain.  Only  in  a far  broader 
sense  did  economic  considerations  inspire  the  handsome  young 
orator  from  Newburyport  to  assume  a nationalist  stance.  Shays 
Rebellion  had  disturbed  King  greatly,  as  has  been  noted.  He  had 
come  to  see  in  a strong  national  government  the  sole  sufficient 
guardian  for  the  rights  of  those  citizens  endowed  with  property. 
Law  and  order  were  essential  prerequisites  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  all  “solid  folk” — such  as  his  good  friends  in  Newburyport, 
Cambridge,  and  Boston — and  law  and  order  would  best  be  as- 
sured if  there  existed  in  America  a central  government  with  au- 
thority over  individuals  and  state  legislatures  alike. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  dismiss  this  as  merely  the 
selfish  attitude  of  a member  of  the  economic  aristocracy.  For 
King  was  convinced  that  human  rights  of  every  form  depended  on 
the  security  of  property,  and  this  in  turn  on  law,  order,  and  a 
proper  respect  for  authority. 

It  is  possible  to  pick  out  individual  statements  by  King  in  the 
Convention  debates  which  make  him  appear  to  be  unduly  con- 
cerned with  “the  monied  interest,  whose  aids  may  be  essential  in 
particular  emergencies  to  the  public  safety,”42  but  King  if  not  the 
democrat,  was  no  advocate  of  plutocracy.  True,  he  was  responsible, 
as  much  as  any  man,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  important  article 
prohibiting  state  laws  which  impaired  the  obligations  of  private 
contracts,  and  he  did  argue  against  including  within  the  body  of 


42.  Debates,  p.  328. 
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the  Constitution  a bill  of  rights.  Advocacy  of  the  former,  how- 
ever, did  not  reflect  any  unrepublican  cupidity  and  he  opposed  the 
latter  largely  in  the  belief  that  various  civil  rights  were  to  be  un- 
derstood to  accrue  automatically  to  all  who  had  the  honor  to  call 
themselves  Americans. 

It  was  a fear  of  anarchy  and  disorder  that  made  Rufus  King  a 
nationalist  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  not  any  selfish  desire 
to  augment  his  personal  fortune. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  King  belongs  in  the  forefront 
of  the  nationalist  ranks  at  Philadelphia,  one  would  not  expect  that 
he  was  able  to  drop  all  sectional  prejudices.  Nor  was  he.  On  two 
issues,  especially,  did  King  reveal  his  geographic  commitment. 

One  of  these  concerned  the  future  admission  of  the  western 
territories  into  the  Union.  Though  not  desirous  of  blocking  such, 
King  did  support  an  unsuccessful  resolution  which  would  have 
assured  that  “the  representatives  from  the  states  formed  in  the 
future”  shall  never  exceed  the  total  number  of  representatives 
from  the  original  thirteen. 

Of  more  importance  was  Kings  strong  opposition  to  South- 
ern demands  concerning  the  unlimited  importation  of  slaves  and 
the  inclusion  of  those  slaves  in  the  South’s  population  count,  for 
purposes  of  determining  its  ratio  of  representation  in  the  lower 
house.  He  wished  to  limit  the  importation  of  slaves  or  at  least 
work  out  some  quid  pro  quo  on  the  score  of  the  further  demand 
of  the  South  that  there  never  be  a tax  placed  on  the  export  of 
Southern  staples.  “If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,”  he  declared,  “shall 
not  the  exports  produced  by  their  labor,  supply  a revenue  the  bet- 
ter to  enable  the  Genl.  Govt,  to  defend  their  masters?”  Certainly 
it  hardly  seemed  fair  for  the  northern  states  to  pay  taxes  on 
their  imports  if  the  Southerners  paid  none  on  an  endless  influx 
of  slaves.  This  was  “an  inequality  that  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 
commercial  sagacity  of  the  North.”43 

King’s  conviction  that  the  new  government  must  be  one  clearly 
superior  to  its  constituent  parts  did  not  then  obliterate  his  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  his  section.  By  and  large,  though,  he 
showed  in  Philadelphia  an  hitherto  unrevealed  ability  to  rise  above 
considerations  of  petty  sectional  advantage  and  a readiness  to 
compromise  for  the  general  good.  If  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 

43 .Debates,  pp.  349,  446. 
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realities  of  political  life  allowed  him  to  see  that  conflicting  sec- 
tional economic  interests  would  probably  always  be  present  in 
America — indeed,  on  one  occasion  he  declared  forthrightly  that 
the  basic  division  within  the  Convention  was  not  “where  it  had 
hitherto  been  discussed,  between  the  great  and  small  states;  but 
between  the  Southern  and  Eastern”44 — King’s  role  in  Philadelphia 
was,  on  balance,  that  of  a man  desirous  of  surmounting  sectional 
antagonisms,  not  dramatizing  them. 

By  all  existing  accounts,  his  ability  to  play  that  role  was  the 
result  as  much  of  his  physical  as  intellectual  merits.  Delegates 
from  all  sections  appeared  impressed  by  his  handsomeness,  agree- 
able manners,  and,  what  were  then  labelled,  “fine  airs.”  It  is 
necessary  to  discount  a certain  tendency  to  hyperbole  in  these 
reports,  but  even  when  that  is  done  one  is  left  with  the  im- 
pression of  a young  man  of  remarkable  “style.” 

William  Pierce,  a delegate  from  Georgia,  described  King  in  his 
diary  as: 

. . . a Man  much  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and 
great  parliamentary  talents.  . . . This  Gentleman  is  . . . 
well  formed,  an  handsome  face,  with  a strong  expressive 
Eye.  ...  In  his  public  speaking  there  is  something  pecul- 
iarly strong  and  rich  in  his  expression,  clear,  and  convincing 
in  his  arguments,  rapid  and  irresistible  at  times,  in  his  elo- 
quence. . . . His  action  is  natural,  swimming,  and  grace- 
ful, but  there  is  a rudeness  of  manner  sometimes  accompany- 
ing it.  But  take  him  tout  en  semble,  he  may  with  propriety 
be  ranked  among  the  Luminaries  of  the  present  Age.45 

Such  diverse  commentators  as  George  Bancroft,  Claude  Fuess, 
and  Arthur  Holcombe  have  all  declared  King  the  most  eloquent 
member  of  the  Convention.  Though  a study  of  Madison’s  and 
Yates’  notes  of  the  Debates  gives  one  disappointingly  little  sense  of 
King’s  oratorical  techniques,  those  Debates  do  reveal  something  of 
the  careful  organization  of  King’s  longer  speeches  and  his  care 
for  the  exact  word  and  precise  definition. 

44.  Debates,  p.  227. 

45.  American  Historical  Review,  III  (July  1898),  325. 

A Frenchman,  I.  P.  Brissot  was  almost  equally  overcome:  “Mr.  King, 
que  je  vis  a ce  diner  (chez  Hamilton)  passait  pour  l’Homme  le  plus 
eloquent  des  Etats  Unis.  Ce  qui  me  frappa  dans  lui,  c'etair  sa  modestie.  II 
paraissait,  ignorer  ce  qu’il  valait.”  Cited  in  George  Bancroft,  History  of 
the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  3rd  ed.  (N.  Y.,  1883),  II,  397. 
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For  the  most  part,  however,  we  must  take  King’s  eloquence  on 
faith  and  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tribution at  the  Convention  look  to  his  specific  labors  in  the 
formulation  of  the  three  branches  of  the  proposed  government 
and  his  efforts  as  a member  of  various  important  committees. 

When  it  came  to  prescribing  the  functions  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  new  government,  King’s  prime  interest  seems  to 
have  concerned  the  criteria  for  representation  of  the  various  states 
in  the  new  legislature.  Apart  from  the  question  of  equality  of  state 
representation  in  the  Senate,  already  discussed,  King  was  con- 
cerned with  such  matters  as  whether  a state’s  representation  should 
vary  in  proportion  to  its  financial  contribution — he  felt  not; 
whether  a state’s  representative  ratio  should  depend  on  its  popu- 
lation alone  or  upon  the  number  and  wealth  of  its  citizens  in  com- 
bination— he  favored  the  latter;  and  whether  a state’s  representa- 
tion should  be  fixed  for  all  time  or  subject  to  periodic  reassess- 
ment— he  favored  a decennial  census.  King  spoke  on  several  oc- 
casions in  support  of  the  popular  election  of  members  to  the  lower 
house,  and  strongly  approved  a decision  to  lower  the  ratio  of 
representation  in  the  lower  house  from  one  representative  for 
every  40,000  inhabitants  to  one  for  every  30,000,  probably  in- 
fluenced thereto  by  the  thought  that  such  larger  states  as  Massa- 
chusetts would  most  benefit  from  the  lower  ratio. 

King’s  participation  in  discussions  concerning  the  design  of 
the  Legislative  branch  was  rather  less  than  his  contribution  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  other  branches.  This  was  perhaps  due  to  a 
slight  suspicion  of  legislatures  on  King’s  part.  He  certainly  saw  the 
necessity  of  a strong  national  legislature  and  the  necessity  for  the 
direct,  popular  election  of  at  least  a portion  of  that  legislature, 
but  he  had  seen  how  legislatures  could  be  unduly  influenced  by 
the  momentary  passions  of  the  electorate  and  felt  that  Americans 
were  traditionally  prone  to  “legislate  too  much.”  He  thought  Con- 
gress might  well  meet  but  once  every  two  years,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion even  suggested  triennial  elections  for  the  lower  house. 

King  had  no  such  suspicion  as  to  the  Judiciary.  It  must  be 
strong,  independent,  and  endowed  with  full  powers  of  judicial 
review.  King  was  strongly  convinced  that  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem of  separate  executive  and  judicial  review  of  legislation  should 
be  extended  to  the  federal  government.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
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what  the  completed  document  gave  the  Federal  Judiciary  the  im- 
plicit but  certain  right  to  declare  null  and  void  all  national  as 
well  as  state  laws  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  new  frame  of 
government. 

As  King  labored  for  a strong  Judiciary,  so  he  advocated  an  in- 
dependent Executive;  a federal  Executive  possessed  of  sufficient 
powers  to  assure  that  the  new  government  would  possess  the  means 
and  instruments  of  Authority  as  well  as  the  end  aims  of  Liberty. 

King  wished  to  see  stability  in  the  new  government  and  felt 
that  an  Executive  relatively  sheltered  from  the  popular  whims  of 
the  moment  was  essential  to  that  object.  Consequently,  King  fa- 
vored a fairly  lengthy  term  of  office  for  the  President  and  de- 
nounced Randolph’s  suggestion  that  the  President  be  ineligible 
for  a second  term.46  After  initially  favoring  the  direct  election  of 
the  President,  King  swung  about  to  advocate  the  electoral  college 
arrangement  and  appears  to  have  felt  that  this  arrangement  would, 
in  the  post-Washington  era,  most  usually  result  in  the  final  choice 
being  made  by  Congress. 

King’s  greatest  efforts  were  directed  towards  insuring  a proper 
degree  of  independence  for  the  Chief  Executive  and  a proper  sep- 
aration of  powers  between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 
He  spoke  against  granting  the  Congress  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  ‘pardoning  power”  and  vehemently  opposed  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  impeach  the  President.  He  felt  such  would  be  de- 
structive of  the  latter’s  independence  of  action  and  declared  that 
he  placed  great  reliance  on  “the  Vigor  of  the  Executive  as  . . . 
security  for  the  public  liberties.”47  King  believed  that  only  officers 
who  held  their  positions  for  life  and  during  good  behavior  should 
be  subject  to  impeachment  proceedings — and  even  they  should 
continue  in  office  until  convicted. 

King  was  by  no  means  successful  in  gaining  acceptance  for  all 
his  wishes  concerning  the  functions  and  design  of  the  Executive 

46.  Several  authorities  have  cited  King’s  remark  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  a twenty-year  term  for  the  President  as  evidence 
of  quasi-monarchical  tendencies.  A thorough  reading  of  the  record,  how- 
ever, shows  that  King  proposed  this  but  half-seriously  and  as  a tactical 
manoeuvre  designed  to  thwart  those  who  would  make  the  President  in- 
eligible for  re-election  or  susceptible  to  impeachment  by  Congress. 

47.  Debates,  292.  King  at  one  point  voted  in  favor  of  Hamilton’s  un- 
successful effort  to  empower  the  Executive  with  an  absolute  veto.  Max  Fer- 
rand,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (New  Haven, 
1911),  I,  107-108. 
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branch.  But  that  the  Constitution  as  finally  drafted  provided  for 
a Chief  Executive  possessed  of  rather  extensive  powers  and  a very 
large  degree  of  independence  was  the  result  of  Kings  efforts  quite 
as  much  as  those  of  Madison,  Morris,  or  Pinckney. 

Perhaps  King’s  largest  single  contribution  to  the  detailed  fash- 
ioning of  the  Constitution  concerned  none  of  his  speeches  or  re- 
solves as  respects  any  of  the  branches  of  the  proposed  government, 
but  rather  his  participation  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Style. 

King  was  the  Massachusetts  delegate  on  several  important  sub- 
committees of  sorts  in  the  closing  weeks  of  the  convention — one 
of  August  entitled  “the  Grand  Committee”  and  another  a com- 
mittee authorized  to  deal  with  such  parts  of  the  Constitution  “as 
have  been  postponed” — but  his  appointment  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  committee  “to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange  the 
articles  which  have  been  agreed  to”  represented  the  true  climax 
of  King’s  labors  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  In 
any  document  the  exact  phraseology  is  a matter  of  more  than 
“style,”  and  of  no  document  is  this  more  true  than  the  Constitu- 
tion, every  passage  of  which  has  been  held  to  the  light  by  gen- 
erations of  lawyers. 

Of  the  five  members  of  the  committee — Madison,  Hamilton, 
Johnson,  King,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — probably  the  most  in- 
fluential pen  was  that  wielded  by  Morris.  But  it  was  at  this  point 
that  King  secured  the  insertion  of  the  “contract  clause,”  and  un- 
doubtedly several  shifts  of  phrase  and  emphasis  were  at  least  in 
part  the  result  of  his  suggestions  and  corrections. 

The  game  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  is  a rather  cantankerous  as 
well  as  fruitless  one.  But  as  all  are  agreed  on  the  primacy  of  Madi- 
son, so  most  authorities  would  grant  that  King  was  the  most  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and — except- 
ing only  such  luminaries  as  Madison,  Wilson,  Washington,  and 
Morris — surely  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
vention at  large. 

Historically,  one  of  the  major  features  of  this  prominence  has 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  King  not  only  participated  actively  as  orator, 
debater,  and  committee  member  but  as  scribe;  he  took  notes  of 
the  Convention’s  proceedings  and  debates.  Though  by  no  means 
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so  complete  as  Madison’s,  they  represent — with  those  of  Yates 
and  Pierce — our  second  best  source  for  the  specific  day-to-day 
events  and  arguments  of  the  most  important  assembly  ever  held 
in  America.48 

Mildly  conservative  and  strongly  nationalistic,  Rufus  King  of 
Newburyport  played  a far  from  insignificant  role  in  that  assembly. 

When  the  Philadelphia  Convention  disbanded,  the  leading  del- 
egate from  Massachusetts  was  convinced  that  the  document  about 
to  be  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification  was  one  deserving  both 
praise  and  support.  He  was  determined  to  fight  for  its  acceptance 
by  Massachusetts  and  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Newburyport  were 
equally  determined  to  allow  him  the  opportunity.  Together  with 
Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Jonathan  Titcomb,  and  Theophilus  Parsons, 
King  was  chosen  as  a member  of  the  Newburyport  delegation  to 
the  Massachusetts  Ratification  Convention,  to  be  held  in  Boston 
in  January,  1788.  This  would  be  his  last  election  and  public 
service  as  a citizen  of  Newburyport. 

Dominated  by  the  presence  of  King,  one  of  the  craftsmen  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Newburyporters  formed  a distinguished  and 
ardently  “Federalist”  delegation.  Quite  quickly,  the  public  men 
of  Massachusetts  had  begun  to  divide  between  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  the  Constitution.  The  former  skillfully 
assumed  the  name  of  Federalists — a term  more  agreeable  to  men 
of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  than  “Nationalists” — and  left 
to  their  opponents  the  rather  negative  designation  of  Anti- 
Federalists.49 

Though  the  first  to  organize,  the  Federalists  soon  found  their 
opponents  to  be  numerous,  both  within  the  public  at  large  and 
among  the  town  delegates  elected  to  the  special  convention  called 
to  consider  the  proposed  new  frame  of  government  for  the  con- 
tinent.50 Nathaniel  Gorham  wrote  to  King  to  be  sure  to  be  in 

48.  These  “Notes”  will  be  found  in  a special  folder  in  Box  1,  King 
Papers.  They  are  reprinted,  with  fair  accuracy,  in  King,  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence, I,  587-621. 

49.  Among  the  few  opponents  to  ratification  then  resident  in  Newbury- 
port was  one  of  Parsons’  young  students,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

50.  Gerry  was  now  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the  Constitution,  much  to 
King’s  dismay.  King  was  more  fearful,  however,  of  the  effects  of  Sam 
Adams’  opposition.  Adams,  he  wrote,  was  “out  full  mouthed  against  the 
Constitution.”  King  to  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  January  6,  1788.  Burnett, 
Letters,  VIII,  69  3 n. 
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Boston  by  the  time  the  convention  opened.  He  warned  that  “the 
opposition  from  the  Western  Counties  will  be  numerous  and  vio- 
lent. The  utmost  candor  and  prudence  will  be  wanted  to  guide 
and  abate  it.  You  know  some  of  our  Friends  are  not  good  steers- 
men. . . . Nobody  can  deal  with  them  so  well  as  you.”51 

Gorham  was  not  alone  in  expecting  King  to  take  a leading  posi- 
tion amongst  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists.  King’s  familiarity  with 
the  detailed  provisions  of  the  Constitution  together  with  his  pro- 
nounced ability  in  debate  assured  that  he  would.  As  a debater 
King  was  by  1788  a finished  performer;  his  previous  legal  and 
political  training  served  to  give  his  speeches  in  the  convention  a 
polish  matched  by  few,  exceeded  by  none.52  His  powers  of  logical 
reasoning  and  skillful  summarization  made  him,  as  much  as  any 
man,  the  chief  spokesman  on  the  Federalist  side.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  opinion  of  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Belknap  that  “Rufus  King 
shines  among  the  Feds  with  a superior  lustre.”53 

In  the  Convention,  King’s  two  great  objects  were  to  explain  the 
necessity  for  allowing  the  new  federal  government  far  greater  pow- 
ers than  had  been  permitted  the  Confederation  Congress  and  to 
pacify  those  who  felt  that  the  new  frame  of  government  would 
limit  individual  liberty  and  unduly  restrict  state  authority. 

In  the  latter  regard,  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  a tactic  that 
verged  on  insincerity.  When,  for  example,  objection  was  raised  to 
the  provision  granting  a six-year  term  of  office  to  federal  senators, 
King  attempted  to  sooth  objections  by  observing  that  “state  legis- 
latures, if  they  find  their  delegates  erring,  can  and  will  instruct 
them.”  He  was  sure  such  admonishment  would  provide  a sufficient 
check.  “When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  solemnly  dictating 
to  them  their  duty,  they  will  be  bold  men  indeed  to  act  contrary 
to  it.”54 

There  was  nothing  false  here,  but  surely  King  had  exhibited  at 

51.  December  29,  1787.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  266. 

52.  William  Sullivan  in  his  reminiscences  described  King  at  this  time  as 
one  who  was  “uncommonly  handsome  ...  in  face  and  form,  had  a pow- 
erful mind,  well  cultivated,  and  was  a dignified  and  graceful  speaker.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a gentleman  by  nature  and  who  had 
well  improved  all  of  his  gifts;”  a “fine  assembly  of  personal  and  intellectual 
qualities,  cultivated  to  the  best  elfect.  . . .”  William  Sullivan,  The  Pub- 
lic Men  of  the  Revolution  (Philadelphia,  1847),  p.  59. 

53.  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections  (Fifth  Series),  III,  11. 

54.  Jonathan  Elliot,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Conventions  . . . 
rev.  ed.  (Philadelphia,  1859),  II,  47. 
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Philadelphia  little  faith  in  the  propriety  of  admonishment  by 
state  legislatures,  and  there  he  had  never  referred  to  federal  sen- 
ators as  “delegates”  of  the  state  legislatures  which  elected  them. 

In  similar  fashion,  King  was  to  be  seen  defending  the  three- 
fifths  clause,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  article  allowing  future 
amendments,  and  assuring  his  fellow  delegates  that  Congress 
would  interfere  with  the  timing  and  regulation  of  elections  only 
in  clear  emergencies.55 

King  was  especially  careful  in  his  defense  of  the  prescribed 
term  and  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
proposed  new  government.  He  appreciated  that  annual  elections 
were  traditional  in  Massachusetts  and  carefully  explained  that  a 
two-year  term  for  national  congressmen  was  justified  by  the  great- 
er complication  of  the  issues  they  would  be  called  upon  to  learn 
and  judge.  “Two  years  do  not  appear  too  long,  where  the  objects 
of  deliberation  are  not  confined  to  one  state,  but  extend  to  thirteen 
states;  where  the  complicated  interests  of  united  America  are 
mingled  with  those  of  foreign  nations;  and  where  the  great  duties 
of  national  sovereignty  will  require  . . . constant  attention.”56 

When  querelous  objections  were  raised  to  the  absence  of  any 
express  requirements  of  age  and  property  for  representatives  to 
the  lower  house,  King  leaped  to  his  feet  and  assumed  for  the 
moment  the  role  of  spokesman  for  the  humble.  “He  never  knew 
that  property  was  an  index  to  abilities.  We  often  see  men,  who, 
though  destitute  of  property,  are  superior  in  knowledge  and  rec- 
titude. ...  [A  property  qualification]  was  proposed  in  Con- 
vention; but  by  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  it  was  contested 
that  it  should  not  obtain.” 

So  far  as  “qualifications  of  age”  were  concerned,  such  were 
impossible  for  they  would  not  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  continent 
alike.  “What  in  the  Southern  States  would  be  accounted  long  life, 
would  be  but  the  meridian  in  the  Northern;  what  here  is  the 
time  of  ripened  judgment  is  old  age  there.”57 

Stumped  by  King  s momentary  scorn  of  property,  and  charmed 
by  thoughts  of  their  relative  youthfulness,  the  opponents  of  the 
Constitution  raised  no  more  objections  on  the  score  of  the  needed 
qualifications  of  congressmen. 

55.  Elliot,  Debates,  II,  116,  36,  50. 

56.  Elliot,  Debates,  II,  19. 

57.  Elliot,  Debates,  II,  35. 
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The  chief  objections  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  however,  revolved 
about  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  proposed  government.  And 
here  King  spoke  out  forthrightly  and  to  great  effect.  Here  he  was 
determined  not  to  pacify  but  to  convert.  One  speech  in  particular 
met  with  great  acclaim  amongst  his  fellow  Federalists.  It  ex- 
pressed their  essential  convictions  respecting  the  necessity  of  “The 
Great  Experiment.” 

King  began  with  a clear  analysis  of  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween a confederation  and  a federal  union,  between  a government 
whose  constitution  began  “We,  the  states”  and  one  whose  fun- 
damental law  opened  with  the  words,  “We,  the  people.”  He  de- 
scribed how  a confederation  dealing  of  necessity  only  with  its 
component  parts — themselves  “collective  sovereignties” — could 
not  compel,  but  only  request.  The  requisition  system  of  the  Ar- 
ticles was  a proven  failure.  Its  failure  was  inherent  and  so  in- 
evitable. The  only  solution  was  a central  government  possessed  of 
authority  to  tax  individuals  and  ensure  compliance  of  its  just 
laws  by  executive  and  judicial  officers  under  its  own  command. 

His  final  peroration  illustrates  his  forthright  demand  for  a 
government  of  energy  and  the  general  trend  of  his  argument: 

Sir,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  proposed  Constitution,  that 
the  power  is  too  great.  . . . But  if  the  want  of  power  is 
the  defect  in  the  old  Confederation , there  is  a fitness  and 
propriety  in  adopting  what  is  here  proposed,  which  gives  the 
necessary  power  wanted.  ...  It  is  an  objection  in  some 
gentlemen’s  minds,  that  Congress  should  possess  the  power 
of  the  purse  and  the  sword.  But,  sir,  I would  ask,  whether 
any  government  can  exist,  or  give  security  to  the  people, 
which  is  not  possessed  of  this  power.  ...  To  conclude, 
sir,  if  we  mean  to  support  an  efficient  federal  government, 
which,  under  the  old  Confederation,  can  never  be  the  case, 
the  proposed  Constitution  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  that 
can  be  substituted.58 

His  fellow  delegates  from  Newburyport  agreed  with  him  whole- 
heartedly, his  old  law  teacher,  Theophilus  Parsons,  supporting  the 
cause  in  yeoman  fashion.  It  was  Parsons,  indeed,  who  most  prob- 
ably wrote  the  “recommendatory  amendments”  which  when  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Governor  Hancock  persuaded  that  gentle- 
man to  forget  his  “diplomatic  gout,”  and  openly  endorse  the  Con- 

58.  Elliot,  Debates,  II,  55-57. 
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stitution.  In  combination,  these  amendments  and  the  Hancock 
endorsement  gained  the  Federalists  a narrow  victory.  The  final 
vote,  1 87-1 6 8. 59 

With  victory  in  hand,  King  had  the  pleasure  of  dispensing  the 
good  news  to  those  states  where  ratification  still  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance— a letter  to  Washington  was  received  with  gratitude  and 
congratulations60 — and  the  satisfaction  of  an  equestrian  salute 
from  “the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  trades  and  Officers  of  the 
militia,,  of  Newburyport.  These  gentlemen  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  successful  efforts  of  the 
Newburyport  delegates  had  decided  to  meet  them  at  the  Newbury 
Green  upon  their  return  from  the  Convention.  Met  they  were, 
“amidst  the  acclamation  of  a numerous  collection  of  their  ap- 
plauding fellow-citizens.”61 

King  possibly  experienced  some  discomforture  as  well  as  sat- 
isfaction from  this  “acclamation.”  He  was  by  February  of  1788 
already  deliberating  the  advantages  of  deserting  Massachusetts 
and  becoming  a citizen  and  permanent  resident  of  New  York. 

Many  considerations  operated  to  persuade  King  to  desert  Mass- 
achusetts, but  perhaps  chief  among  them  were  his  marriage  and 
the  desires  of  his  wife.  When  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, King  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mary  Alsop, 
daughter  of  a wealthy  New  York  City  merchant,  had  quickly  be- 
come enamoured,  and  despite  considerable  competition  had  won 
her  heart  and  promise.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1786,  they  were 
married  in  an  elaborate  ceremony,  attended  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  Congress  and  the  more  successful  portion  of  the 
New  York  mercantile  world. 

From  the  day  of  his  marriage  reports  began  to  circulate  that 
King  was  about  to  shift  his  residence  to  New  York.  These  were 
vigorously  denied  for  two  years,  and  were  attributed  to  his  political 
enemies  in  Massachusetts. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  Mrs.  Kings 
desire  that  they  stay  near  her  father,  a gentleman  advanced  in 
years  and  greatly  attached  to  his  only  daughter.  King,  however, 

59.  The  delegates  from  Essex  County  approved  the  Constitution,  38-6. 

60.  Washington  to  King,  February  29,  1788.  Box  2,  King  Papers. 

61.  Essex  Journal  and  New  Hampshire  Packet,  February  13,  1788, 
cited  in  John  J.  Currier,  History  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  (Newburyport, 
1906),  I,  101. 
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was  reluctant  on  two  counts  to  cut  all  ties  with  Newburyport  and 
Massachusetts:  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  both  and  he  doubted 
the  political  advisability  of  shifting  his  base  and  starting  afresh, 
as  it  were,  in  another  state. 

Though  more  a leader  of  measures  than  men,  and  by  no  means 
the  type  of  statesman  desirous  or  able  to  build  a personal  follow- 
ing and  “machine,”  King  was  not  without  political  ambition.  Hav- 
ing played  a notable  part  in  formulating  the  new  government  he 
undoubtedly  wished  to  participate  in  its  operations.  He  appears 
to  have  hoped  in  the  winter  of  1788  that  he  would  be  selected  as 
one  of  Massachusetts’  two  federal  senators  or  at  least  as  one  of  its 
eight  congressmen. 

Such  Boston  friends  as  Christopher  Gore  and  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham were  most  anxious  that  this  transpire.  They  wrote  King  that 
one  difficulty  lay  in  his  rather  tenuous  status  as  a Massachusetts 
citizen.  They  urged  that  he  move  to  Boston  or  Cambridge  and 
there  buy  a house;  thus  scotching  all  rumors  that  he  was  now  a 
Bay  Stater  in  name  only. 

At  one  point  King  was  ready  to  purchase  “the  Cushing  house” 
in  Cambridge  for  five  thousand  dollars,  but  this  transaction  fell 
through,  and  soon  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  discouraging  news 
that  others  had  been  chosen  as  Massachusetts’  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives in  the  new  government.  If  Gore  was  correct,  certain 
of  King’s  old  friends  in  Essex  County  had  campaigned  against 
him,  out  of  pique  or  envy — presumably  in  the  eyes  of  certain  men 
of  Essex  County  a desertion  to  Cambridge  would  be  quite  as  rep- 
rehensible as  one  to  New  York.62 

At  the  same  time  that  Massachusetts  was  denying  King  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  new  government,  various  of  his  new 
friends  in  New  York  were  urging  that  he  become  a permanent 
resident  there  and  promising  “offers  of  promotion.”  To  one  who 
had  already  decided  to  forego  the  law  for  a career  of  public  service, 
the  contrast  between  the  desertion  of  such  old  friends  as  Theo- 
philus  Parsons  and  the  promises  of  such  new  friends  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  decisive.  By  January,  1789,  he  had  definitely  de- 
termined to  become  a permanent  resident  of  New  York  City.  His 
wife  was  pleased  and  victorious. 

62.  See  Gore  to  King,  August  30,  November  23,  December  21  1788. 

Box  2,  King  Papers. 
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The  decision  was  not  easily  reached;  Massachusetts  and  Essex 
County  were  not  easily  discarded.  When  King  in  April  informed 
his  brother-in-law  that  he  had  “no  expectation  of  again  returning 
to  live  in  Massachusetts,”  he  assured  him  that  “altho’  the  motives 
of  this  Determination  are  important  and  weighty  as  they  respect 
my  interest  and  that  of  my  little  family,  I sincerely  regret  that  I 
am  to  be  so  far  separated  from  my  Relations  and  friends  whose 
real  prosperity  and  happiness  must  be  forever  dear  to  me.  . . .”63 
That  King  viewed  his  years  as  a Newburyport  resident  as 
something  more  than  a mere  milepost  on  the  road  to  the  great 
metropolis  is  adequately  witnessed  by  an  earlier  letter,  to  Elbridge 
Gerry,  April  30,  1786: 

I know  not  how  it  happens,  but  so  it  is,  that  I prefer 
Massachusetts  to  any  other  State,  Essex  to  any  other  County, 
and  Newburyport  to  any  other  Town.  Some  Parts  of  this 
preference  is  just  and  I can  account  for  it  as  a Philosopher; 
but  why  I should  prefer  one  town  to  another  when  their 
Situation  may  be  equally  pleasing  ...  I know  not.64 

The  Newburyport  which  King  deserted  in  1788,  but  yet  re- 
membered, was  a town  that  in  outward  design  was  much  the 
same  as  that  with  which  he  had  first  made  acquaintance  some 
twenty  years  earlier.  Some  changes  had  transpired,  of  course. 
Green  Street  had  been  laid  out  in  handsome  breadth,  thanks  to 
the  land  donations  of  private  individuals;  shade  trees  were  planted 
along  High  Street;  almost  all  instances  of  royalist  nomenclature 
had  been  eradicated — Queen  Street  was  now  Market;  wharves 
and  shipyards  were  enjoying  increasing  prosperity;  and  Newbury- 
port was  about  to  embark  on  what  has  been  called,  without  great 
originality,  perhaps,  its  “golden  period.” 

By  1788,  Newburyport’s  most  distinguished  citizen  was  about 
to  embark  on  a new  period  in  his  own  career:  one  that  would  see 
him  succeed  Hamilton  in  time  as  the  leader  of  the  Federalist 
Party  in  New  York  and  eventually  attain  national  preeminence 
among  the  shrinking  band  of  Federalist  leaders;  one  that  would 
see  him  gain  diplomatic  triumphs  and  the  gratitude  of  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  alike.  In  the  words  of  a distinguished 
American  historian,  Rufus  King  was  to  achieve  “high  rank  as  a 

63.  King,  Life  and  Correspondence,  I,  351. 

64.  Box  1,  King  Papers. 
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man  of  action,  trained  intelligence,  and  a great  common  sense”  and 
leave  a notable  record  as  “ a clear  and  far-sighted  statesman.”65 
But  though  Rufus  King’s  greatest  political  triumphs  and  in- 
dividual achievements  followed  his  separation  from  Newburyport, 
perhaps  the  training  he  received  there  and  the  associations  he 
made  never  lost  their  imprint.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
man  and  the  town  renewed  acquaintance  on  at  least  one  subse- 
quent occasion. 

In  September,  1804,  after  his  return  from  his  long  diplomatic 
mission  to  Britain,  King  paid  a two-day  visit  to  Newburyport  and 
was  awarded  a public  entertainment  at  Washington  Hall  on 
Green  Street.  Now  more  stocky  than  formerly,  his  natural  dignity 
a bit  more  austere,  his  “small  clothes”  of  better  silk,  his  hair  less 
abundant,  King  was  somewhat  changed  in  appearance,  but  his 
regard  for  Newburyport  was  apparently  little  diminished.  Indeed, 
the  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald  waxed  quite  lyrical  over  the 
universal  enjoyment  of  the  occasion: 

On  Tuesday  last  arrived  in  town,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King, 
Esq.  on  a journey  to  the  Eastward,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  town  provided  for  him  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment at  Washington  Hall,  where  sociality  and  good  hu- 
mor attended,  and  a number  of  patriotic  toasts  and  enliven- 
ing songs  crowned  the  repast  with  the  most  refined  and  un- 
limited enjoyment. 

Far  is  it  from  us  to  delineate  the  virtues  of  the  man,  to 
honor  whom  this  entertainment  was  given;  it  would  be 
weakness  to  attempt  it,  but  the  love  and  respect  which  his 
presence  inspired  was  so  great,  that  every  tongue  was  ready 
to  exclaim,  as  Franklin  observed  of  Washington, — If  my 
country  bestowed  a sceptre  he  is  worthy  of  it.66 

65.  Worthington  C.  Ford  in  American  Historical  Review , I (July  1896), 
360.  See  also  the  estimate  by  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  in  his  The  Decline  of  the 
Aristocracy  in  the  Politics  of  New  York  (N.  Y.,  1919),  pp.  9-10. 

66.  Newburyport  Herald,  September  7,  1804.  Newburyport  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith,  one  of  Newburyport’ s more  vivid  chroniclers,  de- 
scribed this  as  a “joyous  occasion”  and  in  a bit  of  imaginative  recreation 
declared:  “The  friends  of  his  youth  were  around  him;  a thousand  remin- 
iscences were  awakened;  the  old  were  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  the  young  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  man  whom  their 
fathers  had  delighted  to  honor.”  Mrs.  E.  Vale  Smith,  History  of  Newbury- 
port (Newburyport,  1854),  p.  325. 
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One  can  hope  that  the  entertainment  accorded  King  by  his  fel- 
low Newburyporters  on  this  occasion  was  truly  “elegant”  and  the 
“respect  which  his  presence  inspired,”  unstinted.  Surely  King  to- 
day receives  no  honor  or  remembrance,  in  what  was  during  a 
crucial  stage  in  his  career,  his  residence  and  “the  town  I prefer  to 
all  others.” 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND-ACADIA  FISHERY  DISPUTE  AND 
THE  NICHOLSON  MISSION  OF  AUGUST,  1687 

By  Bruce  T.  McCully 

During  the  brief,  disastrous  reign  of  James  II  British  and 
French  diplomats  wrestled  vainly  with  the  problems  arising  from 
the  rivalries,  disputes,  and  mutual  antagonism  of  the  two  peoples 
in  North  America.  Puritan  New  England,  whether  or  not  she 
fully  realized  it,  had  a considerable  stake  in  these  negotiations 
because  of  her  interest  in  the  Acadian  fisheries,  and  also  because 
of  the  threat  to  her  outposts  in  Maine  from  French  settlements 
on  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Penobscot,  together  with  French  pre- 
tensions to  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  east  of  the  Kennebec.  In 
1678  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  had  erected  a fort  at  Pemaquid 
against  this  danger,  and  eight  years  later,  following  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  transferred  the  fort  with  its  garrison  to  the 
Dominion  of  New  England  under  President  Joseph  Dudley  and 
the  Council  at  Boston.1  But  the  French,  unimpressed  by  English 
counter-measures,  persisted  in  their  claims  to  the  Maine  littoral. 

In  respect  to  the  fisheries  along  the  Acadian  coast  and  adjacent 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  rivalry  between  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  had,  meanwhile,  become  increasingly  serious.  From 
George’s  Bank,  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Sable,  to  Canceau 
Bank  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Acadian  peninsula,  a suc- 
cession of  shoals  teemed  with  schools  of  cod,  mackerel,  and  her- 
ring. Season  after  season  the  fishermen  from  Boston  and  Salem, 
in  their  sturdy  lateen-rigged  ketches  of  twenty-five  to  forty  tons 
manned  by  crews  of  four  or  five  hands,  swarmed  about  the  fertile 
waters  of  the  Acadian  Banks,  sometimes  making  two  or  three  voy- 
ages in  a single  summer  during  which  they  might  garner  1,000 
quintals  of  cod.2  Almost  inevitably,  however,  the  advantages  of 

1.  E.  B.  O’Callaghan  (ed.),  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Albany,  1855),  III,  256;  Papers  Relating  to 
Pemaquid  and  parts  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Maine,  Compiled  from  Official 
Records  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  hy  Franklin  B.  Hough 
(Albany,  1856),  pp.  1 30-1 31. 

2.  Thomas  F.  Knight,  Shore  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia 
(Halifax,  1867),  PP-  4_5;  John  Robinson  and  George  Francis  Dow,  The 
Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  1607-1907  (Salem,  1922),  pp.  22-23; 
John  Clarence  Webster,  Acadia  at  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Saint  John,  1934),  pp.  138-139. 
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“dry”  fishery  over  “green”  drew  New  Englanders  to  the  Acadian 
coast,  where  innumerable  creeks,  bays,  and  islands  permitted  the 
erection  of  frames  and  other  installations  for  salting  and  drying  a 
summer’s  catch — places  such  as  Port  Rossignol,  for  example,  or 
La  Have.3 

French  hostility  to  these  incursions  upon  their  shores,  of  which 
one  finds  echoes  in  the  recently  published  correspondence  of  Henri 
Brunet,4  was  measurably  enhanced  in  the  1680’s  as  a result  of  a 
scheme  hatched  at  the  French  Court  for  exploiting  the  fisheries 
and  other  resources  of  the  province.  By  an  arret  issued  on  the  last 
day  of  February,  1682,  Louis  XIV  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Bergier, 
a Huguenot  merchant  of  La  Rochelle,  and  to  MM.  Gautier, 
Boucher,  and  de  Mantes,  bourgeois  of  Paris,  extensive  fishing  and 
trading  privileges  on  the  Acadian  coast  and  St.  John  River.  With 
capital  furnished  by  the  Marquis  de  Chevry,  an  infantry  officer, 
the  concessionaires  then  formed  the  Compagnie  Sedentaire  de 
Veche  de  VAcadie.  Bergier,  the  driving  force  in  this  enterprise, 
came  over  later  that  year  to  establish  a fishing  station  for  the  com- 
pany at  Chedahouctou,  in  the  Strait  of  Canceau,  and  returned  to 
Paris  with  plans  for  the  erection  of  fortifications.5 

In  the  meantime,  Frontenac  and  his  successors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  France,  taking  a leaf  from  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  one- 
time English  proprietor  of  Acadia,  had  authorized  the  provincial 
authorities  to  grant  foreign  ship-masters  fishing  permits  along  the 
Acadian  shore  upon  payment  of  a fifty-livres  fee.  This  practice 
resulted  in  a protracted,  bitter  quarrel  between  the  Governor,  M. 
de  la  Valliere,  and  Bergier.  Although  the  latter  worthy,  thanks  to 
the  continuance  of  the  King’s  favor,  secured  in  1684  a royal  order 
which  stripped  La  Valliere  of  authority  to  issue  fishing  licenses 
without  Bergier’s  consent,  the  affairs  of  the  Compagnie  Sedentaire 

3.  Harold  A.  Innis,  The  Cod  Fisheries,  rev.  ed.,  (Toronto,  1954),  p. 
1 16;  De  Meulles,  Intendant,  to  the  Minister,  Quebec,  Nov.  4,  1683,  in 
Collection  de  Manuscrits  contenant  Lettres,  Memoires,  et  autres  Docu- 
ments Historiques  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  France  (Quebec,  1883),  I,  300- 
301. 

4.  Henri  Brunet  to  M.  l’lntendant,  Boston,  Feb.  5,  1675,  in  Louis- 
Andre  Vigneras  (ed.),  “Letters  of  an  Acadian  Trader,  1674-1676,”  New 
England  Quarterly,  XIII  (1940),  109. 

5.  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  France,  cited  291, 
298,  304-306;  lhid.  (Quebec,  1884),  II,  361-362;  Webster,  op.  cit.,  p. 
206;  Beamish  Murdoch,  A History  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  (Halifax, 
1865),  I,  159- 
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de  Peche  de  VAcadie  failed  to  prosper.6  In  representation  after 
representation  to  the  Minister,  Bergier  placed  the  blame  upon  the 
French  Governors,  whose  licensing  policy  (so  he  charged)  caused 
the  shores  of  the  province  to  be  infested  with  the  natives  of  Boston 
and  Salem,  chiefly  heretics  and  refugees  from  old  England  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  late  martyred  King 
Charles  I.  According  to  him  these  foreigners  had  ruined  the 
Acadian  coastal  fishery  by  polluting  the  off-shore  waters  with  the 
entrails  and  refuse  of  the  cod,  which,  instead  of  burying  on  the 
land,  they  carelessly  threw  back  into  the  sea.7 

To  sustain  the  company  in  its  struggle  against  New  England  in- 
terlopers, Bergier  bombarded  the  Crown  and  the  Minister  with 
appeals  for  naval  assistance,  urging  that  a small  frigate  of  eight  to 
ten  guns  might  be  detached  from  the  Rochefort  squadron  in  order 
to  cruise  off  the  Acadian  shores.8  In  1684  he  sent  a vessel  to  the 
government  at  Boston  with  complaints  about  one  William  Carter 
of  Salem,  who  allegedly  had  captured  six  fishing  craft  from  Port 
Royal  and  also  attacked  Monsieur  Castine’s  installations  on  the 
Penobscot.  Under  pressure  from  Bergier,  the  King  of  France,  by 
an  order  promulgated  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  declared  that  any 
foreign  ships  found  trading  in  fish  or  furs  within  the  extent  of 
the  company’s  grant  would  henceforth  be  liable  to  seizure,  arrest, 
and  ultimate  confiscation  in  the  ports  of  the  realm.9 

On  the  basis  of  this  royal  arret,  Bergier  in  July,  1684,  with  the 
company’s  bark  St.  Louis  seized  seven  English  ketches  and  a sloop 
off  Cape  Sable  and  carried  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  La  Rochelle. 
There  the  admiralty  officials  confiscated  all  but  two  of  the  vessels, 
whose  masters  were  adjudged  innocent  because  they  held  licenses 
from  La  Valliere.  News  of  the  seizures  brought  forth  loud  com- 
plaints in  New  England  from  the  injured  parties,  William 
Vaughan  of  Portsmouth  and  several  other  New  Hampshire  mer- 
chants. In  a petition  to  James  II,  in  sundry  depositions  and  sup- 

6.  See  note  in  Appendix  to  Chapter  XIX  of  Murdoch,  op.  cit.,  p.  162; 
also  pp.  164-165. 

7.  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  Prance,  I,  291,  341- 
342;  Murdoch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1 60-1 61. 

8.  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  France,  cited,  p.  295. 

9.  Memoire  of  the  French  Ambassador  presented  to  the  King  of  England, 
16  January,  1685/86,  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Commissaries 
concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  (London,  1754),  I,  614- 
615;  see  also  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West 
Indies,  1685-1688  (London,  1899),  pp.  141-142. 
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porting  documents,  they  charged  Bergier  with  flouting  the  will  of 
Governor  La  Barre  at  Quebec,  by  whose  instructions  M.  de  la 
Valliere  had  empowered  the  Boston  merchant,  John  Nelson,  to  sell 
fishing  and  trading  permits  on  the  Acadian  coast  for  the  tradition- 
al fee  of  £5  per  vessel.  Contending  they  had  done  nothing  illegal, 
the  petitioners  protested  that  their  ketches  had  been  arrested  with- 
out warning,  their  masters  prevented  from  carrying  away  their 
fish  or  furs,  and  that  they  the  owners  had,  in  consequence,  suf- 
fered losses  of  more  than  £7, 000. 10 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  James’s  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  took  up  the  matter  of  the 
Acadian  fishery  with  the  French  Court.  Sir  William  Trumbull, 
the  English  envoy  at  Versailles,  in  accordance  with  royal  instruc- 
tions, complained  of  the  hostilities  committed  on  the  provincial 
coast  against  New  England  fishing  craft  by  M.  Bergier.11  But  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  rejecting  the  English  protests,  presented  a 
memoir  to  the  King  at  Whitehall,  January  16,  1686,  which  re- 
affirmed France’s  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  of  Acadia  by 
the  Treaties  of  Breda  and  Boston,  and  proclaimed  Louis  XIV’s 
determination  (out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Compagnie 
Sedentaire  de  Veche  de  XAcadie')  to  keep  foreigners  from  the 
shores  of  the  province.  Although  the  Lords  of  Trade  promptly 
drafted  a reply,  the  results  appear  to  have  been  negligible.  For 
at  the  close  of  that  year  President  Dudley  at  Boston,  in  a gloomy 
dispatch  to  the  Lords,  deplored  the  ruinous  losses  sustained  by  the 
owners  of  the  ketches  and  emphasized  the  urgency  of  settling  the 
differences  with  the  French  as  to  fishing  rights.12 

Unhappily  for  such  prospects,  Perrot  as  La  Valliere’s  successor 
in  Acadia,  and  Denonville,  who  replaced  La  Barre  at  Quebec, 
were  meanwhile  voicing  in  their  letters  to  the  Home  Government 
sentiments  which  could  only  have  fortified  those  at  the  French 

10.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  America  and  West  Indies, 
1681-1685  (London,  1898),  pp.  688-689,  743;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  cited,  pp.  66,  626;  J.  B.  Brebner,  New  Eng- 
land Outpost:  Acadia  before  the  Conquest  of  Canada  (New  York,  1927), 
pp.  49-50. 

1 1 . Royal  instructions  to  Sir  William  Trumbull,  dated  at  Windsor,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1685;  memorial  of  Trumbull  au  Roy  tres  Chretien,  December 
15,  1685,  quoted  in  full  in  Ruth  Clark,  Sir  William  Trumbull  in  Paris, 
1685-1686  (Cambridge,  1938),  pp.  169-170,  185. 

12.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  cited,  pp. 
141-142,  261. 
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Court  who  favored  a tough  policy  in  the  fishery  dispute.  While 
both  governors,  to  be  sure,  professed  a low  opinion  of  Bergier  (he 
was  a wretch,  remarked  Denonville,  who  had  robbed  the  company 
outrageously),  they  nevertheless  echoed  all  his  basic  objections  to 
the  continuing  exploitation  of  Acadia’s  coasts  by  the  New  England- 
ers. These  they  accused  not  only  of  ruining  the  fishing  grounds, 
but  also  of  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  French,  whose  harbors 
and  ports  they  freely  utilized  for  all  their  needs,  thus  avoiding 
the  most  burdensome  outlays  involved  in  drying  fish  on  land.13 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Anglo- 
French  diplomacy  proved  no  more  capable  of  resolving  these  dif- 
ferences than  in  settling  the  dangerous  contemporary  disputes 
over  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  the  Iroquois  country,  and  the  West 
Indies  islands.  The  Treaty  of  Neutrality  concluded  at  Whitehall 
on  November  6,  1686,  left  the  Maine-Acadian  boundary  ques- 
tion unchanged.  With  respect  to  the  controversial  fisheries,  it 
sought  to  preserve  peace  by  recognizing  an  exclusive  right  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  exploit  the  shores,  creeks,  harbors,  and 
islands  of  Acadia,  while  conceding  to  the  subjects  of  both  Crowns 
liberty  to  fish  anywhere  beyond  the  marginal  waters  of  the  other 
sovereign’s  province.  The  Treaty  provided  no  formula  or  ma- 
chinery for  handling  future  disputes  over  the  Acadian  fisheries. 
Indeed,  the  sole  assurance  it  offered  in  regard  to  such  likely  even- 
tualities was  to  be  found  in  the  broad  guarantee  that,  if  the  Eng- 
fish  and  French  sovereigns  should  go  to  war  against  one  another  in 
Europe,  the  hostilities  were  not  to  extend  to  their  respective  col- 
onies in  North  America.14 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  content  of  the  Treaty  of 
Whitehall  was  never  really  known  among  James  II’s  New  Eng- 
land subjects,15  but  the  supposition,  however  plausible,  is  belied 
by  the  facts.  One  month  after  the  formal  exchange  of  signatures 
in  London,  the  Lords  of  Trade  dispatched  to  the  several  colonial 

13.  See  Perrot  to  the  Minister,  Port  Royal,  August  9,  1686;  Perrot  to 
the  Minister,  Port  Royal,  August  29,  1686;  Denonville  to  the  Minister, 
Quebec,  November  10,  1686,  in  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatifs  a la 
Nouvelle  France,  I,  365-366,  368,  370,  388,  390. 

14.  See  Articles  17  and  18,  Treaty  of  Whitehall,  November  6,  1686,  in 
Frances  G.  Davenport  (ed.),  European  Treaties  bearing  on  the  History  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies  (Washington,  1929),  II,  322-323. 

15.  The  late  John  Clarence  Webster,  for  one,  in  his  Acadia  at  the  End 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  p.  1. 
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governors  in  America  copies  of  the  Treaty,  with  circular  directives 
for  publishing  it.  These  orders  reached  Boston  toward  the  end  of 
May,  1687,  and  were  immediately  put  into  effect  by  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,  the  new  royal  executive,  in  all  five  ports  of  the  Dominion 
of  New  England  where  ships  might  legally  enter  and  clear,  name- 
ly, Boston,  Salem,  Pemaquid,  Bristol,  and  Newport.16  As  so  hap- 
pened, the  provincial  government  acted  none  too  soon,  for  in  the 
meantime  Louis  XIV  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  implement  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  treaty-rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  disputed 
Acadian  shore  fisheries. 

Thus,  by  a commission  issued  at  Versailles  on  March  1,  the 
Sieur  de  Meneval,  a man  with  some  military  experience,  super- 
seded Perrot  as  Governor  and  Commandant  of  the  province.17  His 
instructions,  prepared  with  obvious  care  by  the  Minister,  reflect 
the  advice  tendered  the  French  Court  by  his  predecessor,  by  De- 
nonville  and  the  Intendant,  De  Meulles,  at  Quebec,  as  well  as 
the  persistent  demands  of  the  Compagnie  Sedentaire  de  Veche  de 
VAcadie.  He  must  stop  the  granting  of  fishing  and  trading  permits 
to  foreigners,  prevent  them  from  usurping  any  lands  under  the 
Kings  dominion  (particularly  in  the  region  between  the  Kennebec 
and  the  Penobscot),  seize  and  confiscate  foreign  vessels  fishing 
or  trading  in  the  seas  or  territories  of  Acadia  in  violation  of  the 
recent  treaty.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  was  to  publish  orders  that 
all  foreign  craft  would  be  so  dealt  with  in  the  future,  except  those 
whose  masters  held  licenses  from  Governor  Perrot,  to  whom  six 
weeks  of  grace  would  be  provisionally  allowed.  To  assist  Meneval 
in  executing  his  responsibilities  the  King  was  dispatching  from 
Rochefort  a light  frigate,  La  Friponne,  whose  commander,  the 
Sieur  de  Beauregard,  would  while  in  the  Colony  be  subject  to  the 
Governors  orders.  To  reinforce  the  slender  garrison  in  Acadia,  a 
detachment  of  thirty  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur 
Duret  de  la  Boullaye,  lieutenant  de  Roi,  was  to  go  over  with  the 

16.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  p.  302; 
Robert  S.  Toppan  (ed.),  Andros  Records,  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  new  series,  XIII  (1899-1900),  261-262,  466. 

17.  Provisions  de  Gouverneur  de  Y Acadie  pour  le  Sieur  de  Meneval,  du 
Ier  Mars,  1687,  in  Edits,  Ordonnances  Royaux,  Declarations  et  Arrets  du 
Conseil  D’Etat  du  Roi  concernant  le  Canada  (Quebec,  1803-1806),  II, 
347-348. 
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frigate  and  be  distributed  at  such  places  as  Meneval  should  desig- 
nate.18 

Separate  instructions  from  the  King  directed  Beauregard  to 
proceed  in  the  Friponne  to  the  Acadian  coast,  where  after  advising 
Meneval  of  his  arrival,  he  must  cruise  so  as  to  drive  away  any 
foreign  vessels  attempting  to  fish  or  trade  there.  He  must  search  all 
such  craft,  except  those  belonging  to  the  English,  and  remove  any 
Frenchman  found  aboard  them;  in  addition,  he  might  search  the 
smaller  English  vessels  if  pretext  should  offer  itself.  Beauregard 
was  required  to  act  at  all  times  in  concert  with  the  Governor, 
continuing  on  the  Acadian  coast  until  the  Friponne  s provisions 
necessitated  her  return  to  France,  whither  he  must  then  make  his 
way  in  the  frigate  to  Rochefort  for  her  disarmament.19  Denonville 
at  Quebec,  though  but  indirectly  concerned  with  affairs  in  Acadia, 
also  was  at  this  time  sent  notice  of  the  King’s  plan  to  police  the 
coasts  with  a man-of-war.20 

Rumors  of  what  was  afoot  apparently  spread  to  New  England 
before  the  spring  was  far  advanced,  for  Governor  Andros  in  a dis- 
patch to  Sunderland  on  March  30  reported  apprehensions  among 
“our  fishing  parties”  of  being  disturbed  off  the  Acadian  coast.21 
These  forebodings  of  trouble  at  the  hands  of  the  French  soon 
proved,  alas,  to  be  only  too  well-founded.  On  July  22,  Beauregard 
while  cruising  near  Cape  Sable  in  the  Friponne,  encountered  a 
pair  of  fishing  ketches  from  Salem  (one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
merchant  Stephen  Sewall),  and,  after  forcing  the  masters  aboard 
the  frigate,  placed  a Frenchman  in  each  of  his  prizes  with  the  ob- 
ject of  carrying  them  off  to  the  distant  harbor  of  Port  Royal.  For- 
tunately for  Sewall,  his  ketch  the  Margaret  separated  from  the 
man-of-war  in  a fog,  and  her  crew  managed  somehow,  despite  the 
loss  of  the  master,  to  bring  the  little  craft  with  her  summer’s  catch 
safely  home.  Sewall  and  his  fellow  merchants  of  Salem  promptly 
reported  the  incident  to  Governor  Andros;  their  letter,  with  a 

18.  Instructions  du  Roy  au  Sieur  de  Meneval,  in  Collection  de  Manu- 
scrits  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  France,  I,  396-399. 

19.  Instruction  du  Roy  au  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  Versailles,  30,  Mars, 
1687,  in  Public  Archives  of  Canada:  MSS.  Archives  Nationales-Archives 
des  Colonies,  B 13,  1687  (M.G.i,  Series  2,  13). 

20.  The  Minister  to  Denonville,  Versailles,  March  30,  1687,  in  Collec- 
tion de  Manuscrits  relatifs  a la  Nouvelle  France,  I,  395. 

21.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series,  1685-1688,  pp.  352-353. 
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deposition  of  John  Bissone,  one  of  the  Margaret's  crew,  was  sub- 
mitted on  August  4 to  the  assembled  Council  at  Boston  in  the 
Governor’s  presence.22 

Wasting  little  time  in  debate,  Andros  and  his  associates  re- 
solved upon  the  dispatch  of  a protest  to  the  Governor  of  Acadia, 
accompanied  by  a demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  ketch  and 
masters,  as  well  as  compensation  for  the  injury.  To  undertake  this 
mission  Andros  chose  Captain  Francis  Nicholson,  an  army  offcer 
who  had  served  with  the  King’s  forces  in  Flanders  and,  for  several 
years,  at  Tangiers,  but  now  commanded  a company  of  Red-coats 
at  Castle  Island  in  Boston  harbor — part  of  the  detachment  that 
the  Governor  brought  over  to  Massachusetts  the  previous  Decem- 
ber.23 Nicholson  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Port  Royal  in 
the  province  ketch  Speedwell,  John  Cook  master,  to  give  notice 
of  his  arrival  there  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  stipulated  in 
the  recent  treaty,  and,  upon  concluding  his  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  depart  for  Boston.  He  carried  a letter  from  Andros  which, 
among  other  things,  demanded  assurance  against  any  similar 
seizure  in  the  future.  In  addition,  he  received  instructions  while 
en  route  to  put  into  Pemaquid,  survey  the  fort,  and  issue  whatever 
commands  the  state  of  the  garrison  required.24 

Such,  then,  was  the  tangled,  complex  background  of  the  letter 
which  Nicholson  addressed  from  Boston,  on  September  5,  1687, 
to  Secretary  Blathwayt  at  the  Plantations  Office  in  London,  and 
which  is  printed  in  the  following  pages  by  permission  of  the 
Director  of  Research,  Colonial  Williamsburg  Incorporated.  The 
document,  written  in  Nicholson’s  own  hand,  conveys  a singularly 

22.  See  entries  for  August  1 and  2,  1687,  in  The  Diary  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  1674-1729,  I,  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
fifth  series,  V (1878),  184-185;  Massachusetts  Archives:  Vol.  II,  Council 
Records,  1686-1687,  1692-1698,  p.  132. 

23.  Charles  Dalton,  George  the  First’s  Army,  17 14-1727  (London, 
1912),  II,  55-56;  Andros  to  Wait  Winthrop,  Boston,  Dec.  21,  1686,  in 
Winthrop  Papers,  Vol.  VIII,  63,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Andros 
to  Blathwayt,  Boston,  Dec.  23,  1686,  in  Blathwayt  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  file 
#2,  Colonial  Williamsburg  Incorporated.  The  muster  roll  of  Nicholson’s 
company  of  foot,  Oct.  1,  1687,  is  in  Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  127, 
179. 

24.  Andros  to  the  Governor  of  Acadia;  Instructions  for  Capt.  Nicholson 
on  his  voyage  to  Port  Royal,  Boston,  August  6,  1687;  Instructions  for  John 
Cook,  master  of  H.  M.  ketch  Speedwell,  Boston,  August  6,  1687,  in  Massa- 
chusetts Archives,  Vol.  126,  pp.  420,  421  A-B. 
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vivid  impression  of  the  Maine  coast  at  that  date,  its  isolated  set- 
tlements, its  land  claimants  and  Indian  sachems,  its  estuaries  and 
forests.  For  the  historian,  however,  the  letter  is  particularly  valu- 
able because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  Nicholson’s  mission  to 
Acadia,  since  almost  two-thirds  of  the  manuscript  is  devoted  to 
his  experiences  and  observations  at  Port  Royal  as  the  New  Eng- 
land government’s  envoy  in  the  fishery  dispute. 

Measured  against  the  resolves  of  Andros  and  his  Council,  the 
enterprise,  despite  Nicholson’s  best  endeavor,  achieved  only  partial 
success.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  both  Perrot  and  Meneval, 
Nicholson,  once  he  put  into  what  is  now  Annapolis  Basin  and 
anchored  near  the  provincial  capital,  had  no  opportunity  person- 
ally to  confront  the  Acadian  Governor  with  the  New  Englander’s 
protest.  During  his  sojourn  of  three  or  four  days  he  met  only 
subordinate  officials,  such  as  Beauregard  or  the  fort  commandant, 
Miramont,  neither  of  whom  could  speak  for  their  superior  con- 
cerning Andros’s  demand  for  restitution  of  property  and  compen- 
sation. Nicholson’s  attempts  at  interrogating  the  captive  Salem 
ketch  masters,  from  whom  he  sought  particulars  of  their  arrest, 
met  with  baffling  evasions.  To  be  sure,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
Beauregard  to  send  Andros  a report  of  the  recent  seizure.  Later 
on,  in  a spirited  exchange  with  the  French  naval  officer,  Nichol- 
son scored  again,  drawing  forth  the  damaging  admission  that  in 
the  incident  off  Cape  Sable  the  Fripcmne  had  violated  the  Treaty 
of  Whitehall  by  making  a seizure  at  sea,  beyond  the  marginal 
waters  of  the  province.  But  all  his  arguments  failed  to  procure 
from  the  captors  the  surrender  of  the  ketch  or  promise  of  satis- 
faction for  its  loss. 

Yet  Nicholson’s  mission  was  far  from  barren  of  results.  He 
brought  back  to  Boston  fresh  intelligence  about  military  and  other 
affairs  in  Acadia.  Above  all,  his  representation  of  the  July  incident 
put  the  Acadian  functionaires  on  the  defensive.  Three  weeks  after 
Nicholson  left  Port  Royal,  Andros  received  from  Governor  Perrot 
an  apology  for  Beauregard’s  action  and  assurance  that  henceforth 
New  Englanders  might  fish  without  fear  of  disturbance  so  long 
as  they  refrained  from  using  the  Acadian  shore.  This  much 
Nicholson  knew  and  recorded  with  pride  in  concluding  his  letter 
to  Blathwayt.  It  is  a tribute  to  him  and  to  the  oft-maligned  Andros 
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regime  that  Perrot’s  assurance  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  Meneval  while  England  and  France  remained 
at  peace.  By  their  appeal  to  the  Treaty  of  Whitehall,  by  their  firm 
insistence  upon  respect  for  its  provisions,  Nicholson,  Andros,  and 
the  Council  at  Boston  had  affirmed  the  sanctity  of  the  contract 
between  James  II  and  Louis  XIV.  Thus,  they  made  future  seizures 
by  the  French  not  merely  less  probable,  but  also  more  difficult  to 
justify.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  colonial  annals  record  none  in 
Acadian  waters  until  September,  1689, 25  for  by  then  the  Dom- 
inion of  New  England  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  at  war. 


Sr 


Boston  in  NewEngld 
Sep:  5th,  1687 


Since  I troubled  you  last  I have  been  by  Land  at  the  East 
end  of  this  Government  (that’s  now  setled  by  the  English) 
The  Province  of  Maine  I think  if  it  were  peopled  would 
make  one  of  the  best  Countryes  in  New  England;  I take  it 
to  be  Eighty  Miles  long,  beginning  at  Piscataqua  River,  and 
ending  at  Kennibeck,  and  in  it  Cascoa-Bay  I believe  the 
most  comodious  place  for  Settlements  in  all  the  Province 
tis  So  full  of  Islands  that  2 or  300  Shipps  may  ride  there 
and  not  see  one  another:  The  Eastpart  of  the  Bay  Mr 
Wharton  claimes,  (but  how  good  His  title  is  I cannot  Say)26 
The  best  part  of  it  I saw,  and  it  is  a Fine  Country  (His 
Excellency  I suppose  Sends  you  an  account  of  it.) 

The  Fort  at  Pemiquid27  I found  very  much  out  of  Order, 
but  the  Governour  took  care  to  have  it  repair’d,  from  Pem- 
iquid I went  to  see  St:  George’s  River  and  Islands,  which  are 
not  very  good,  but  the  River  is  very  fine:  I met  the  Sachem 

25.  James  B.  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem  (2nd  ed.,  Salem,  1849),  II,  214; 
Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  35,  1. 

26.  Richard  Wharton  of  Boston  in  1683-1684  acquired  various  tracts 
of  land  in  or  near  Casco  Bay — the  so-called  Pejebscot  Purchase,  an  estate 
of  about  500,000  acres.  Andros,  in  obedience  to  his  royal  instructions, 
ordered  public  hearings  at  Boston  in  February,  1687,  concerning  the  title 
to  the  Pejebscot  Purchase.  Viola  Barnes,  “Richard  Wharton,  a Seventeenth 
Century  New  England  Colonial,"  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  XXVI  (1924-1926),  247;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Series,  1685-1688,  pp.  18,  35,  242,  423. 

27.  A wooden  redoubt  with  an  outwork  of  two  bastions,  the  fort  in  1678 
mounted  five  guns  and  had  a garrison  of  fifty  soldiers.  O’Callaghan,  Doc- 
uments Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  cited, 
p.  256. 
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of  the  River  and  he  went  with  me  up  to  the  falls,28  (about 
four  Leagues  from  the  mouth.)  he  ask’t  me  why  the  English 
would  not  come  and  Settle  there,  and  truly  it  is  a very  con- 
venient place,  the  Entrance  of  the  River  not  being  Six 
Leagues  from  Perhiquid. 

In  my  return  I saw  Severall  good  Islands  and  went  into 
Musconcus  [Muscongus]  Bay  and  River  (for  so  farr  the 
French  claime),29  and  it  is  not  above  four  Leagues  from  the 
Fort  at  Pemmiquid.  The  two  staple  Comodityes  Fish  and 
Lumber  are  gotten  in  that  Eastern  Country,  and  I hope  in 
Some  years  they  will  be  well  Settled  and  So  be  able  to  raise 
provisions  not  only  for  the  Fishery,  but  the  Ships  here. 

They  have  been  a very  distracted  People  by  having  So 
many  pretended  titles  to  the  Lands  but  I told  them  the  King 
was  their  great  Landlord  and  I thought  would  be  kindest  to 
them. 

There  is  already  Some  that  have  desired  Pattents  of  his 
Excellency  and  I hope  they  will  be  all  convinc’d  that  to  take 
Confirmations  will  be  the  only  Safe  way,  but  I fear  it  will  be 
a hard  task  to  perswade  them  to  it  (They  so  Idollizeing  In- 
dian Purchase  and  General  Court  Vote : ) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  Complaint  was  made  to 
his  Excellency  That  a French  man  of  Warr  by  Cape  Sables 
had  taken  out  ye  masters  of  two  fishing  Ketches  belonging 
to  Salem  and  Comanded  the  Vesells  to  follow  him  (being 
bound  to  Port  Royall,  and  his  Excellency  had  advice  that  a 
new  Governour  was  Intended  forr  Nova  Scotia:  So  he  Sent 
me  with  a Letter  to  him — I went  in  a Small  Ketch  and  ar- 
rived there  in  Six  days  being  about  120  Leagues  from  Bos- 
ton30 It  is  So  Farr  in  the  Bay  of  Funda  that  I saw  land  on 
both  Sides,  the  Bay  from  St.  John’s  being  but  twelve  Leagues 

28.  Probably  the  “Narrows'’  above  Thomaston,  where  the  river  runs 
between  steep  ledges,  causing  a violent  rush  of  water  at  every  tide.  Cyrus 
Eaton,  History  of  Thomaston,  Rockland  and  South  Thomaston,  Maine 
(Hallowell,  1865),  I,  9. 

29.  The  royal  instructions  of  April  5,  1687,  to  Meneval,  Governor  of 
Acadia,  stated  that  the  extent  of  his  government  comprehended  all  the 
country,  coasts,  and  islands  from  and  including  Cape  Gaspe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kennebec  River,  which  stream  separates  the  ter- 
ritory of  New  France  from  that  of  the  English  Crown — a claim  repeated  in 
Denonville’s  memoir,  dated  at  Versailles,  March  8,  1688.  See  also  the  De 
Meulles-Franquelin  Map  of  Acadia  (1686),  in  Public  Archives  of  Canada: 
S 900 — 1686;  Collection  de  Manuscrits  relatif  a la  Nouvelle  Trance,  I, 
396;  O’Callaghan,  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State 
of  New  York  (Albany,  1855),  IX,  380. 

30.  According  to  the  directions  in  Capt.  Cyprian  Southack,  The  New 
England  Coasting  Pilot  from  Sandy  Point  of  New  York  unto  Cape  Canso  in 
Nova  Scotia  (London,  1723-1729),  the  sailing  distance  from  Point  Aller- 
ton,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbor,  to  Annapolis  Royal  was  107  leagues. 
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over  to  Port  Royall — The  Entrance  into  which  is  narrow  be- 
twixt two  high  Mountains,31  but  when  past  them  we  came 
into  a Fine  Bay,  where  I anchor’d  by  the  French  man  of 
Warr,  and  according  to  the  late  Treaty  I fired  three 
Gunns,32  but  he  returned  the  like  Number.  I went  on  Board 
him  where  the  Entertainment  was  with  much  Civility,  and 
the  Capt.  told  me  the  old  Governour  (whose  name  is  Perrott) 
was  not  at  ye  Towne,  neither  the  new  one  (who  is  call’d 
Menvelt)  for  he  had  left  him  at  Bocotoue  [Chedabouctou] , 
an  old  Settled  place  in  the  gutt  of  Cancer  [Canseau]  at  the 
end  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  way  to  Cannada:  Inquiring  I hear 
the  Shipp  left  an  Officer  20  Soldiers  with  Some  women,  and 
that  they  will  make  a Fortification  there  to  Encourage  their 
Fishery : 

In  the  Night  the  Capt  Sent  to  the  Town  and  there  came 
down  the  Lieut.  Merrimont  [Miramont]  that  Comanded. 
Being  Invited  I dined  on  board  with  them,  where  we  drank 
Our  Sovereign’s  health  and  the  great  Gunns  loudly  pro- 
claim’d it.  In  the  afternoon  I went  to  the  Towne  (which  was 
about  two  Leagues)  It  stands  upon  a Small  neck  of  Land 
about  a mile  round,  there  is  the  ruine  of  an  old  Earthen 
Fortification  (formerly  distroyed  by  the  English)  there  is 
about  40  Soldiers  whereof  tenn  were  old  ones,  the  rest  came 
in  the  man  of  Warr,  with  the  Lieut  a Comisary33  and  two 
other  Gentlemn:  but  they  made  more  noise  with  their  men 
then  all  Our  Garrison  at  Tangier  us’d  to  doe.  It  being  Sun- 
day when  I was  there  I observed  what  Number  of  Inhabi- 
tants they  had,  and  I do  not  think  there  were  80  familyes 
belonging  to  ye  place34  On  the  Neck  there  is  about  1 5 houses 
and  all  very  mean  ones,  as  are  those  both  above  the  River 
and  below.  I was  treated  very  well  and  drank  the  like  healths 
as  on  board  with  the  Same  Ceremony: 

They  had  there  before  only  three  old  Guns,  but  now 
brought  1 5 very  fine  and  large  ones,  where  they  will  make 

31.  The  actual  height  of  the  North  Mountains  at  Digby  Gut  is  about 
400  feet,  but  Nicholson  doubtless  formed  an  exaggerated  impression  of  its 
altitude  from  the  precipitous  slope  of  the  cliffs,  viewed  from  the  ketch’s 
deck. 

32.  Article  6,  Treaty  of  Whitehall.  Davenport,  European  Treaties  bear- 
ing on  the  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  Dependencies,  II,  321. 

33.  Gargas,  Ecrivain  principal  in  Acadia  1687-1688,  who  arrived  at 
Port  Royal  in  the  Friponne  August  6,  one  week  before  Nicholson  put  into 
the  Basin  in  the  Speedwell.  William  I.  Morse  (ed.),  Acadiensia  Nova 
(London,  1935),  I,  166-167. 

34.  According  to  a census  in  1686  by  the  Intendant  Jacques  de  Meulles, 
Port  Royal  boasted  95  familes,  or  a total  population  of  592,  exclusive  of 
30  soldiers  maintained  there  by  the  King.  Murdoch,  A History  of  Nova 
Scotia,  I,  173. 
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their  Fortification  I could  not  learne,  but  I suppose,  till  the 
new  Governour  hath  Seen  all  their  harbours,  they  will  not 
fix  upon  the  place,  Though  I heard  one  Say,  as  if  they 
design’d  it  at  Penobscot: 

On  Munday  [i.e.  August  1 5]  I went  down  to  the  Shipp, 
and  gott  the  two  Masters.  I asked  one  of  them  before  the 
Captaine,  whether  he  was  forced  to  come  on  board?  he  made 
no  answer:  then  the  Capt  and  all  the  Gentlemen  that  were 
on  board  did  affirm  upon  their  Honors  that  the  Master  was 
willing  to  Pilate  them:  The  Captaine  write  his  Excellency 
a Full  account  of  the  whole  busyness  which  I think  you  will 
have  Sent  by  him:  The  man  of  Warr  is  call’d  La  Friponne,35 
the  Captaines  name  is  Bourgard  [Beauregard],  the  Shipp 
Carries  sixteen  Gunns,  about  Sixty  men,  Whereof  there  is 
two  Lieuts  four  Cadees  [ obs . cadets],  a Sergeant  and  tenn 
Souldiers,  but  they  told  me  there  were  four  men  of  Warr 
more,  and  one  had  above  forty  Gunns  they  left  them  at 
Quebec  (but  are  not  to  winter  there)  They  pretend  they 
brought  over  for  Canada  Eighty  Officers  with  1500  Soldiers 
but  I cannot  tell  how  to  believe  there  is  So  great  a number.36 
In  discourse  with  the  Captaine  I askt  him  how  farr  from  the 
Shoar  Our  Ketches  might  fish  his  answer  was  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  Fish  in  Sight  of  Land.  I told  him  I did 
suppose  by  the  late  Treaty  they  might  fish  anywhere  So  it 
were  not  in  any  of  their  Rivers,  Creeks,  Bayes,  Havens,  Ports 
and  Shoars.  Then  he  told  me  he  had  positive  Orders  from 
the  King  his  Master  strictly  to  Observe  the  Treaty,  and  to 
assist  any  English  Shipp  or  Vessell  that  desired  his  helpe: 

I hope  they  will  not  disturbe  Our  Fishery  this  year,  Though 
this  late  Accident  of  the  two  Ketches  affrighted  most  of  Our 
Fishermen  (but  at  present  they  are  pretty  well  Satisfyed) 

If  this  next  year  the  French  should  hinder  Our  Ketches  to 
fish  on  the  Bankes  of[f]  Cape  Sables  and  other  their  Coasts 
it  will  halfe  ruine  Our  Fishery: 

In  my  return  home,  I touch’d  at  St  Croyx’s  it  is  a fine  Bay 
and  hath  good  Islands,  in  it  there  is  five  French  Familyes. 
From  thence  I sail’d  all  along  the  Coast  to  Penobscott  where 
I saw  Some  Bayes  and  Islands,  which  some  few  French  In- 
habit and  only  propper  for  Fishery,  all  the  Country  the 

35.  A light  frigate,  built  at  Rochefort  in  1670  and  displacing  150  tons. 
Pierre  Le  Conte  (compiler),  Lists  of  Men  of  War,  1650-1700:  Part  II, 
French  Ships,  1648-1700  (“The  Society  for  Nautical  Research  Occasional 
Publications,  No.  5”  [London,  1935]),  23. 

36.  Nicholson’s  scepticism  was  warranted,  for  the  records  in  the  Paris 
arhcives  reveal  that  a total  of  800  Troupes  de  la  Marine  reached  Quebec 
on  June  10-13,  1687.  W.  J.  Eccles,  Frontenac,  the  Courtier  Governor 
(Toronto,  1959),  p.  181. 
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French  hath  (which  I saw)  is  mountainous  and  barren  land. 

This  day  his  Excellency  had  a Letter  from  the  old  Gov- 
ernor (who  is  return’d  to  Port  Royall)  he  makes  an  Excuse 
about  the  Ketches,  and  Saith  that  the  man  of  Warr  hath  only 
orders  to  forbid  our  Fishermen  to  make  their  Fish  on  Shoar, 
and  that  he  hath  taken  care  to  forewarn  those  that  had  his 
leave  (for  which  they  paid  him  five  pounds  per  Ketch. 

The  Frigott  is  gone  for  the  new  Governor;  So  I suppose 
the  Shipp  will  returne  this  Fall  for  Europe,  but  intending  to 
come  back  in  the  Spring. 

The  Honor  that  is  done  me  by  being  made  one  of  the 
Council,37  makes  me  at  a great  loss  how  to  express  my  thanks 
for  it.  I can  only  Say  that  I will  never  be  wanting  in  my  duty 
when  his  Majesty’s  Service  Comands  it.  For  this  tedious  ac- 
count I humbly  begg  your  pardon,  but  I thought  it  my  duty  to 
Send  it,  tho’  I’m  not  capiable  of  dressing  it  in  So  Smooth  a 
stile  as  is  sutable  for  you.  Your  health  is  often  drank  with 
his  Excellency  by  him  who  is  Your  most  Oblidged  and  obedi- 
ent Servant 

Fr:  Nicholson 

37.  Nicholson,  probably  at  Gov.  Andros’s  recommendation,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England  by  a Privy  Seal, 
June  13,  1687,  and  took  the  oath  of  a Councilor  on  August  24,  the  morrow 
of  his  return  in  the  Speedwell  from  Port  Royal.  Proceedings  of  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  new  ser.,  XIII  (1899-1900),  474-475;  The  Diary  of 
Samuel  Sewall,  cited,  i36. 
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Coal  Company,  1827-1910,  85- 
104,  207-227 
Butnam,  James,  90 
Byland,  , Adm.,  21 

Cabot, , Mr.,  120 

Cabot,  Andrew,  170 
Cabot,  George,  184 
Cabot,  John,  170 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  182,  197,  205 
Camel  (ship),  40 
Canada,  Upper,  2 
Canceau  Bank,  277 
Candor  (schooner),  214 
Caner,  Henry,  Dr.,  7,  29 
Canina  (brig),  222 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  70 
Cape  Ann  Historical  Association, 
74 

Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  214,  216 
Cape  Lagullas,  115 
Cape  Verde,  114,  115 
Carlton,  John,  105,  1 22-1 30 
Carmona,  Josef,  Capt.,  156-167 
Carne,  Molly,  Miss,  39-40 

Carnes,  , Capt.,  117 

Caroline  (vessel),  220 
Carr,  James,  Jr.,  108-109 
Carter,  William,  279 
“Case  of  Salem  Hospitality,  A”  by 
Richard  K.  Murdoch,  156-167 

Castine,  , 279 

Cement,  2 1 5-2 1 6 
Centurion  (ship),  40 
Chandler,  Charles  W.,  295 
Channing,  William  E.,  14 1 
Chase,  John,  49,  50 
Chevry,  de,  Marquis,  278 
Chronometer  (schooner),  222 
Cincinnati,  Society,  of  the,  257 
City  of  London  Hospital  for  di- 
seases of  the  Chest,  294 


Civil  War,  effect  on  Pickett  Coal 
Company,  93 
Clark,  Catharine,  51 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  251 
Clark,  Susan,  91 
Claxton  House,  89 
Clay,  John,  230 

Clayton,  , Capt.,  40 

Cleveland,  Parker,  191,  198 
Cleaves,  Andrew,  90,  97 
Cleaves  House,  92,  94 
Clinton,  Henry,  Gen.,  25,  45 
Coal  trade,  208,  2 10-2 17;  increase 
of,  21 3-21 5;  prices  of,  210, 
212,  214,  216,  217;  sources  of, 
211-212,  214,  216;  types  used, 
211-212,  214,  215,  216 
Cocoa  Islands,  116 
Cod  fishing,  218,  277 

Coddington,  , Mrs.,  19 

Cole,  Albert  E.,  149,  150,  153 
Cole,  Donald  B.,  “The  Collapse 
of  the  Pemberton  Mill,”  47-5  5 
Cole,  Goody,  71,  72 
Cole,  Leland  H.,  226 
Cole,  Thomas,  75 
“Collapse  of  the  Pemberton  Mill, 
The,”  by  Donald  B.  Cole,  47- 
55 

Colonel  Page  House,  105 
Colyer,  Cornelius,  17 
Commerce,  under  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, 245,  253-254 
Compagnie  Sedentaire  de  Veche 
de  VAcadie,  278-279,  280,  282 
Confederation,  Articles  of,  254, 
255 

Confederation  Congress,  245-258 
Consolidated  Tug  Boat  Co.,  226 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  Convention  of 
1787,  256-268;  Mass,  ratifies, 
268-272 

Constitution  (frigate),  123 

Cook,  John,  284 

Cooke,  George,  126,  128 

Cooper,  Samuel,  38 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  45 

Court  House,  Salem,  Mass.,  215 

Cowbridge,  Wales,  2-34  passim ; 

description  of,  8,  16,  21 
Crews,  of  ships,  125-126 
Cross,  Thomas,  90 
Crowell,  David,  221 
Crowley,  George,  128,  129 
Cruickshank,  S.  Herrick,  149 
Culloden  (ship),  35 
Cumberland  coal,  214 
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Currie,  William,  202 
Curwen,  Samuel,  7,  33 
Cutler,  Manasseh,  Rev.,  1 72-1 77 
passim;  184,  187,  191,  bio- 
ographical  sketch  of,  178-179, 
203,  236-238 
Cuvier,  Baron,  152 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society, 
end  of  group,  154;  final  name, 
152;  founding,  149;  members, 
149-154;  various  names,  149- 
152 

“Cuvier  Natural  History  Society 
of  Salem,  The”  by  Ralph  W. 
Dexter,  14  9- 154 

D.  A.  Wilson  (vessel),  99,  216, 
224,  226 

Dabney,  Nathaniel,  29 
Daglish,  Andrew,  43 
D’Alembert,  Jean-le-Rond,  176 
Damon,  Francis  C.,  219,  220 
Dane,  Nathan,  178,  190,  196, 
201,  248,  258 

Danvers,  Mass.,  105,  190,  191 
Danversport,  Mass.,  106 

Darby,  , Adm.,  41 

Dartmouth  College,  190,  197 
de  Beauregard,  Sieur,  282,  283 
de  Bergier,  Sieur,  278-281 
de  Floridablanca,  Conde,  164 
de  Hupsch,  Baron,  236-238 
de  Chevry,  Marquis,  278 
de  la  Boullaye,  Duret,  Sieur,  282 

de  la  Valliere,  , 278,  280 

de  Mantes,  , 278 

de  Meneval,  Sieur,  282 

Denonville,  , 280,  283 

Derby,  Elias  Hasket,  112,  193 
D’Estaing,  Charles  Hector,  Count, 
17,  19,  23 

Destaleur,  , Dr.,  44 

Destaleur,  , Miss,  44 

de  Ternay,  Charles  Louis,  Adm., 

3i 

Devereaux  Beach,  Mass.,  150 
Dexter,  Ralph  W.,  “The  Cuvier 
Natural  History  Society  of  Sal- 
em,” 149-154 
Digby,  Robert,  45 
Disasters,  in  the  19th  century, 
54-55 

“Dissonance  Abroad:  Julian  Haw- 
thorne’s Saxon  Studies ” by 
George  Knox,  1 31-139 
Dodge,  Simon,  Capt.,  219 
Dowse,  Jonathan,  29 


Dresden,  Germany,  1 31-139 

Duck  Mill,  49 

Dudley,  Joseph,  277 

Duer,  William,  248 

Duke  of  Gloucester  (ship),  17 1 

Dwight,  Timothy,  140 

East  Church  (Salem,  Mass.),  189, 
192 

Eastern  Railroad,  208 
Economic  life,  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
19th  century,  85-104,  207- 

227;  in  Essex  County,  17th 
century,  228-235;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  mid- 1 9th  century,  47-55 
Edinburgh  University,  1 8 1 
Edwards,  Abraham,  86-91,  207, 
208,  210,  211 
Edwards  family,  87 

Edwin,  , Mr.,  11 

Elements  of  Mineralogy,  by  Rich- 
ard Kirwan,  1 7 1 
Elizabethport,  N.J.,  214 
Ellen  F.  (brig),  214 
Elliot,  Andrew,  109 
Elliot,  William,  109 
Elliott,  George,  Gen.,  34,  44 
Elliott,  Simon,  Capt.,  223 
Elsie  (tug),  227 
Embargo  of  1807,  144 
Emblem  (schooner),  219 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  132 
Endicott,  John,  Gov.,  61 
Endicott,  Samuel,  221 
Endicott,  William,  94 
England,  as  a refuge  of  American 
Loyalists,  1-46;  relations  of  with 
France,  277-290.  See  also  in- 
dividual towns 
Enterprise  (schooner),  221 

Eppes,  , Miss,  43 

Equatorial,  180 
Essex,  Mass.,  225 
Essex  Bridge,  207,  208 
Essex  Company,  48 
Essex  Congress,  4 
Essex  County,  economy  of,  in  17  th 
century,  228-235  passim;  folk- 
lore in,  56;  politics  of,  in  early 
19th  century,  141-148,  268- 
276 

Essex  Junto,  142,  148 
Essex  Militia,  3 
Ethel  (tug),  227 
Euler,  Leonhard,  176 
Europe,  American  reaction  to, 
I3I-I39 
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European  attitude  towards  nat- 
ural science,  late  18th  century, 
236-238 

Everett  Company,  47 
Excelsior  (vessel),  21 1 
Exchange  (schooner),  219 
Express  (schooner),  223,  224 

F.  P.  Ladd  (vessel),  212 
Federalists  in  Mass.,  141-148, 
268-276 

Feilding,  , Capt.,  21 

Fenno,  , Mr.,  126,  127 

Fenollosa,  Manuel  E.,  149,  153 
Fenollosa,  Sidney  K.,  153,  154 

Fenwick,  , Capt.,  129,  130 

Finances,  during  Confederation 
period,  248-250 

Fire,  at  the  Pemberton  Mill,  51- 
52 

First  Church  (Beverly,  Mass.), 
169 

First  Church  (Salem,  Mass.), 
172,  173,  179,  181 
Fisher,  Joshua,  Dr.,  172;  biog- 
raphical sketch  of,  184-185; 
187,  201 

Fisher  Charitable  Society,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  98 
Fisheries,  277-290 
Fishing  industry,  Beverly,  Mass., 
19th  century,  85-104,  207- 

227 

Fisk,  Elbridge,  87 
Fisk,  John,  Gen.,  161 
Fitch,  John,  190,  191 
“Fitz  Hugh  Lane:  A Communica- 
tion,” by  Alfred  Mansfield 
Brooks,  73-74 

“Fitz  Hugh  Lane  Re-considered” 
by  Frederic  A.  Sharf,  75-83 
Floridablanca,  Conde  de,  164 
Flucker,  Thomas,  6,  24,  28,  42 
Foley,  Cornelius,  97 
Folger,  Timothy,  Capt.,  37 
Follansbee,  Hayes,  225 
Folly  Cove,  N.  S.,  221 
Fort  Pemmiquid,  Maine,  287 
Foster  8c  Lovett,  210 

Francis,  , Capt.,  160,  161 

Franco-American  relations,  late 
17th  century,  277-290 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  173 
Franklin  (brig),  222 
Franklin  (ship),  220 
Franklin  Library  Association,  48 
Friend,  Nathaniel,  109 


Frietchie,  Barbara,  68 
Fryville  Seminary,  74 
Fuel  Industry,  See  Coal  Trade 
Fuess,  Claude,  264 

Gage,  Thomas,  Gen.,  3,  11,  13- 
15,  18 

Galloway,  Joseph,  43 
Gardiner,  George,  43 
Gardiner,  Joanna,  219 
Gardner,  John,  123 
Gardner,  Richard,  123 

Gardoqui,  , Senor,  251-252 

Gautier,  , 278 

Gavet,  Louis  F.,  149,  153 
Gavet,  William  F.,  151 
Gem  (brig),  222 
George  (bark),  223 
George’s  Bank,  277 
Germain,  George,  Lord,  33 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  142,  252,  255, 
258,  261,  274 
“Gerrymander,”  142 
Gibaut,  John,  Capt.,  193 
Girdler,  John,  103,  216,  218 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  75-83,  229 
Gloucester  Bank,  79,  80 
Gloucester  Lyceum,  79 
Gloucester  Telegraph,  79,  80 
Glover,  Jesse,  49 
Glover,  John,  Gen.,  244 
Goodell,  Alfred,  153 

Goodhue,  , Capt.,  120 

Gore,  Christopher,  273 
Gorham,  Nathaniel,  258,  258 n, 
268-269,  273 

Governor  Dummer  Academy,  154, 
242 

Grafton,  John,  170,  171 
Grafton,  Joshua,  170,  171 
Grand  Banks,  218,  224 
Gray,  Asa,  184 
Great  Britain.  See  England 
Green,  Joseph,  42 
Green,  William,  45 
Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  268 
Guffey  Petroleum  Company,  J.  M., 
104,  217 

Gummere,  Francis  B.,  67 

H.  L.  Newman  (schooner),  225 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  144,  256, 
262,  267,  274 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  172,  178 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  71,  72 
Hancock,  John,  Gov.,  38,  160, 
271-272 
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Hannah  & Jane  (schooner),  219 
Harding,  Chester,  76 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Pea- 
body, Mass.,  293 
Harrington,  Michael,  97 
Harris,  Arthur  T.,  149,  153 
Hart,  Benjamin,  242 
Harvard,  1 93-1 94 
Harvard  College,  3,  37,  174,  175, 
182,  184,  185,  190,  196,  243, 
244 

Harvard  College  Library,  177 
Harvard  Medical  School,  176 
Haskell,  Robert,  89,  210,  213 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  57 
Hawkes,  Benjamin,  210 
Hawkes  and  Babbidge,  108 
Hawthorne,  Julian,  1 31-139 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  82,  137 
Hawthorne,  Sophia,  82 
Hayward  & Osgood,  93 
Heade,  Martin  J.,  75,  76 
Henry  (ship),  193 
Henry  Preston  (steam  tug),  102, 
216,  226 

Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince,  258 n 
Hill,  Hugh,  Capt.,  170 
Hill,  John  F.,  101 
Hiller,  J.,  170,  171 
Hill’s  Wharf,  113 
Hines,  Stanley,  Capt.,  225,  226 
Histoire  (French  Academy),  172 
Historical  Society  of  Philadephia, 
Pa.,  294 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  214 
Hodgdon,  Robert,  90 
Holcombe,  Arthur,  264 
Holland,  Stephen,  126 
Holten,  Samuel,  251,  255 
Holton  High  School,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  293 

Holyoke,  Edward  Augustus,  Dr., 
172,  173,  175,  181-184,  187, 
202,  203 

Hopewell  (ship),  28 
Howe,  Octavius,  Capt.,  86,  224 
Howe,  S.  G.,  49,  50 
Hunt,  Richard,  126,  128 
Hupsch,  Baron  de,  236-238 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  Gov.,  3,  6, 
12-13,  14,  23-25 
Hutchinson,  Thomas,  Jr.,  24,  27- 
28 

Hutchinson  family,  28-29 


Immigration,  Essex  County,  17th 
century,  228-235;  Irish,  in 
Beverly,  93;  in  Lawrence,  47 
Imposts,  245 
Inaccessible  Island,  115 
Industrial  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  98 
Industry  (vessel),  219 
Inflation,  during  Revolution,  244 
Ingalls,  Mary,  56 
Ingersoll,  Nathaniel,  120 
Inness,  George,  75 
Insurance,  marine,  1 1 3-1 14 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  184,  229,  230 
Ipswich  Hamlet,  Mass.,  172,  178 
Ireson,  Floyd,  56 
Irish,  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  93;  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  47 

Jackman,  Sydney  W.,  ed.,  “Letters 
of  William  Browne,  American 
Loyalist,”  1-46 
Jackson,  James,  182 
Jackson,  Stonewall,  68 

Jagger,  , Bishop,  153 

Jagger,  T.,  153 

James,  Henry,  review  of  Saxon 
Studies,  1 32-1 33 
James  II,  277 
Jaudenes,  Jose  de,  162-167 
Java  (frigate),  123 
Jay-Gardoqui  Convention,  251- 
253 

Jay,  John,  251-252 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  248,  274 
Jeffersonianism,  attack  on,  by 
John  Pierpont,  140-148;  by 
William  C.  Bryant,  1 43-1 44 

Jenkins,  , Miss,  38 

Jenkins,  , Parson,  35 

John  Adams  (ship  of  war),  123 
John  and  Jane,  (ship),  40 
“John  Pierpont  and  The  Federalist 
Muse  in  Essex  County,”  by 
Abe  C.  Ravitz,  140-148 
John  Ponder,  Jr.  (schooner),  214, 
224 

John  Ruggles  (schooner),  219 

Johnson,  , Com.,  44 

Jonas,  Manfred,  “The  Wills  of 
the  Early  Settlers  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,”  228- 
235 

Josephine  (schooner),  224 

Kaleidoscope,  180 

Karolik  Collections,  73,  75 
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Karolik,  Maxim,  75 

Kate  Rommel  (schooner),  225 

Keezar,  Cobbler,  56 

Kenney,  , Mrs.,  90 

Kent,  Benjamin,  108-109 
Kenyon  College,  292 
Kilham,  Austin  D.,  98,  221 
Kilham,  Charles  A.,  94,  221 
Kilham,  Edward,  221 
Kilvert,  Maxwell  A.,  149 
King,  Rufus,  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  243-244;  atti- 
tude of  toward  revising  Articles, 
253-258;  birth  and  early  life 
of,  242;  in  Congress,  246-258; 
and  Constitutional  Convention, 
256-268;  description  of,  245, 
264;  education  of,  242-244; 
law  career  of,  244-245;  mar- 
riage of,  272;  place  in  history, 
241-242,  274-276;  and  Mass. 
Ratifying  Convention,  268-272; 
moves  to  New  York,  272-274 
Kirwan,  Richard,  170-171,  200 
Kirwan  collection,  174 
Kittredge,  Ingals,  Dr.,  210 
Knickerbocker  movie  theater, 
Washington,  55 

Knox,  George,  “Dissonance 
Abroad : Julian  Hawthorne’s 

Saxon  Studies,”  1 31-139 
Know-Nothing  Riot,  1854,  47,  55 
Koningliche  Gesellschaft  fur  Wis- 
senschaften  (Gottingen),  176 
La  Barre,  Gov.,  280 
Labor  conditions,  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  19th  century,  85-104, 
207-227;  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  c. 
1800,  108-109;  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  mid-i9th  century,  47-55 
Labrador,  221 

La  Friponne  (frigate),  282-283, 
285,  289 

Lamb,  , Dr.,  49 

Lampson,  Curtis  M.,  295 
Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  247 
Lane,  Fitz  Hugh,  73-83;  early  life 
of,  73,  75-76;  moves  to  Boston, 
76;  moves  to  Gloucester,  1849, 
78;  participation  of  in  Boston 
art  world,  76-78;  participation 
of  in  Gloucester  life,  78-81; 
position  of  in  Gloucester,  79- 
81 

Langdon,  Samuel,  38 
Lantern,  magic,  180 
Larcom,  Andrew,  220 


Lawrence,  Abbott,  48 
Lawrence,  Abel,  105,  109,  no, 
113,  114,  121,  124 
Lawrence,  Amos,  53 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  Pemberton  Mill 
collapse  at,  47-55 
Lawrence  family,  53 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  47 
Lechmere,  Margaret,  6 
Lechmere,  Mary  Phipps,  6 
Lechmere,  Nicholas,  6 
Lechmere,  Richard,  6 
Lechmere,  Richard,  Jr.,  6 
Lechmere,  Thomas,  6 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  247 
Lefavour,  Israel,  96 
Lefavour  & Sons,  K.,  215 
Lehair,  James,  93 
Leipszig,  Germany,  1 31-139 
Leonard,  Daniel,  4,  42 
“Letters  of  William  Browne, 
American  Loyalist,”  edited  by 
Sydney  W.  Jackman,  1-46 
Lexington  Monument,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  294 
Lime,  215-216 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  140 
Litchfield  Law  School,  140 
Literature  in  mid- 19  th  century 
New  England,  56-72 
Little,  Moses,  Dr.,  203 
Lodi  (schooner),  212,  214,  220, 
221,  224 

London,  Eng.,  5-46  passim 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  197 
Loring’s  pastures,  150 
Louis  XIV,  278 
Louisa  Kilham  (bark),  222 
Lovett,  Pyam,  91,  219 
Lovett,  Robert  W.,  “A  Nineteenth- 
Century  Beverly  Partnership, 
The  Pickett  Coal  Company, 
1827-1910,”  85-104,  207-227 
Low,  Harry  C.,  149,  153,  154 
Low,  Seth  F.,  154 
Lowell,  John,  251 
Lower  Wharf  (Beverly),  87 
Loyalists,  1-46,  243 
Lyman,  Joseph,  142 
Lynde,  Benjamin,  Judge,  202 
Lynn,  Mass.,  229,  230 
Lynnfield,  Mass.,  150 
Lyttleton,  , Mr.,  39 

McCully,  Bruce  T.,  “The  New 
England-Acadia  Fishery  Dispute 
and  the  Nicholson  Mission  of 
August,  1687,”  277-290 
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McDaniel,  B.  F.,  Rev.,  151 
McFarlin  House,  94 
McKeen,  Joseph,  Rev.,  196,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  197-198,  201 
McLane  (revenue  steamer),  77 
Mabel  D.  Hines  (schooner),  99, 
225,  226 

Macy,  Thomas,  56,  60,  61 
Madison,  James,  142,  145,  258, 
267 

Magnolia  (schooner),  223,  224 
Maine,  286-290 

Malays,  Attack  upon  Putnam, 
127-129 

Malcolm  (brig),  127,  130 
Manchester,  Mass.,  160,  229 
Mann,  Ebenezer,  108 
Manning,  R.  C.,  214 

Mantes,  de,  , 278 

Marble  Faun,  The,  82 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  65,  67,  150, 
229,  230 

Margaret  (ketch),  283 
Margaret  (schooner),  99,  225, 
226 

Marietta  (schooner),  223,  224 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  79 
Marine  painting,  73-81 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  222 
Martha  Jane  (coaster),  224 
Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  37 
Mary  (frigate),  171 
Mary  Ann  (vessel),  21 1,  212 
Mary  Jane  (schooner),  214,  223 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  294 
Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  292 

Mason,  Harriet,  81 
Mason,  Sidney,  81 
Massachusetts,  and  Annapolis 
Convention,  255;  boundary  dis- 
pute with  New  York,  250-251; 
and  Constitutional  Convention, 
256-268;  ratifies  Constitution, 
268-272 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
294 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
175,  178,  184,  185,  196,  202 
Massachusetts  politics,  141-148, 
241-276  passim 

Massachusetts  Ratification  Con- 
vention, 268-272 
Mathematics,  American  accom- 
plishments, 193,  194 
Mather,  Samuel,  29 


Matthews,  , Capt.,  127,  129 

Maud  (schooner),  216,  225 
Mayhew,  Henry,  134 
Mayhew,  Vinal,  Capt.,  219 
Mechanic  (schooner),  91 
Mechanic,  Jr.  (schooner),  87-88, 
208,  219 

Medicine,  late  18th,  early  19th 
centuries,  181-185;  see  also 
Physicians 

Mellen,  Charles  W.,  Rev.,  73-74, 
81 

Mellen,  Mary  B.,  Mrs.  73-74,  81, 
82,  83 

Memoires  (French  Academy), 
172 

Memoirs  of  American  Academy  of 
Science,  Works  of  Manasseh 
Cutler,  178-179;  Works  of  Jo- 
seph Willard,  176-177 
Memorial  Church,  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  295 

Meneval,  de,  Sieur,  282 
Merchants,  Salem,  1800-18 10. 
See  also  Shipowners,  1 05-1 07, 
iio-iii 

Mercy  Taylor  (schooner),  21 1 
Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  75 
Microscope,  lucernal,  180 
Micellanea  Berolinensia,  172 
Middleton,  Mass.,  150 
Mills,  Textile,  47-55 
Mississippi  River,  252 
Monroe,  James,  249 
Montserrat,  Mass.,  1 50 
Moore,  John  H.,  194 
Morgan  Beach,  89 
Morris,  Gouveneur,  258,  267 

Morrison,  , Mrs.  31 

Morse,  E.  S.,  Prof.,  1 50-1 53 
Morse,  John  G.,  149,  150,  153, 
154 

Mortality,  in  Mass.,  198 
Moseley,  Ebenezer,  140,  142 
Mount  Holyoke,  Mass.,  236 
Murdoch,  Richard  K.,  by,  “A 
Case  of  Salem  Hospitality,” 
156-167 

Murray,  Daniel,  25,  31 
Murray,  John,  Col.,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
16,  28,  35-36 
Murray,  Samuel,  3 5 
Muscongus  Bay  and  River,  287 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  37 
Nash,  Darius,  52 
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Natural  history,  late  18th  century, 
236-238 

Natural  History  Society  in  late 
19th  century,  1 49-1 54 
Naumkeag  Towing  Company,  227 
Navigation,  114-121;  work  on  in 
early  19th  century,  149 
New  American  Practical  Naviga- 
tor, The,  by  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  1 94 

New  England,  Dominion  of,  277 
“New  England-Acadia  Fishery 
Dispute  and  The  Nicholson 
Mission  of  August,  1687,  The,” 
by  Bruce  T.  McCully,  277-290 
New  England  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  103 

New  England  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Manufacturers  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  53 
New  Practical  Navigator,  The,  by 
John  H.  Moore,  194 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  274 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  247,  272, 
273 

New  York  Park  Place  disaster  of 
1891,  55 

New  York-Massachusetts  boundary 
dispute,  250-251 
New  York  Times,  53,  55W 
Newbury,  Mass.,  229,  272 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  141-148, 
221,  241-246,  248,  268,  271, 
272,  272-274,  275-276 
Newcome,  Raymond  L.,  151 
Newcomer,  Lee  Nathaniel,  ed., 
“The  Yankee  and  The  Baron,” 
236-238 

Newman,  , Capt.,  225 

Newport,  R.  I.,  5,  19,  23,  30 
Nicholson,  Francis,  Capt.,  284- 
290 

Nicholson  Mission,  277-290 
Nightingale  Island,  115 
“Nineteenth  Century  Beverly  Part- 
nership, The  Pickett  Coal  Com- 
pany, 1827-1910,  A,”  by  Rob- 
ert W.  Lovett,  85-104,  207-227 
Noble,  James  A.,  151 
Nog  Island,  116 
North  Church  (Salem,  Mass.), 
172 

Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
178,  247-248 

Norwood  8c  Co.,  Seth,  215 
Nova  Scotia,  2,  21 1,  214,  217, 
277-290 


Occupations,  in  Essex  County, 
17  th  century,  228-235 
Ocean  Traveller  (schooner),  214, 
224 

Ohio  Company,  178,  236 
Olive  Elizabeth  (schooner),  221 
Oliver,  Andrew,  Judge,  202,  203 
Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Dr.,  202, 
203 

Oliver,  Brinley  Sylvester,  43 
Oliver,  Peter,  Judge,  6,  12,  28, 

29,  30-31 

Ontario  (vessel),  123 
Orne,  Joseph,  Dr.,  173;  biograph- 
ical sketch,  185;  188 

Pacific  Mills,  47,  48 
Page,  Abigail,  no 
Page,  Jeremiah,  Col.,  105 
Page,  Samuel,  Capt.,  1 05-1 07, 
113,  121,  124,  187,  188 
Page  and  Ropes,  109 
Palmer,  John  Grove,  32 
Palmer,  Maurice,  52 
Panic  of  1857,  47,  49 
Paragon  (schooner),  91,  219, 

221 

Parker,  Franklin,  “An  Approach 
to  Peabody’s  Gifts  and  Lega- 
cies,” 291-296 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  195,  244, 
251,  268,  271-272 
Peabody,  George,  291-296 
Peabody,  Robert  Singleton,  295 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  292 
Peabody  Donation  Fund,  London, 
Eng.,  293 

Peabody  Education  Fund,  293 
Peabody  High  School,  Peabody, 
Mass.,  293 

Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  291 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers,  Mass., 
291 

Peabody  Institute,  Georgetown, 
Mass.,  291 

Peabody  Institute,  Peabody,  Mass., 

291 

Peabody  Library  Assn,  of  George- 
town, D.C.,  292 

Peabody  Library,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  292 

Peabody  Library,  Thetford,  Vt., 

292 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  292 
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Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass., 
292 

Peabody  Museum,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn.,  292 
Pearl  (schooner),  21 1,  214,  222, 
223,  224 

Pearson,  Eliphalet,  190,  197,  236 
Peirce,  Benjamin,  195 
Pemaquid,  Maine,  277,  284,  fort 
at,  287 

Pemberton  Mill,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
47-55 

Pennant,  Thomas,  237-238 
Pennsylvania,  249 
Penobscot  River,  279 
Pepper  trade,  114-119;  dangers 
of,  127-129 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  98 
Perman,  Thomas,  295 
Perry  8c  Co.,  A.,  215 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  214 
Pettit,  Henry,  126,  128,  129 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  214,  249 
Philanthropy,  291-296 
Phillips,  James  Duncan,  153,  154 
Phillips,  John  W.,  Capt.,  226 
Phillips,  Goodhue  and  Baker, 
Salem,  Mass.,  21 1 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
236,  292 

Philosophical  Library,  202 
Philosophical  Transactions,  188 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  172,  174 
Physicians,  training  of,  181-183; 

organization  of,  187 
Pickard,  John  B.,  “Whittier’s  Bal- 
lads: The  Maturing  of  an  Art- 
ist,” 56-72 

Pickering,  John,  203 
Pickering,  Timothy,  248 
Pickering  Coal  Co.,  103,  218 
Pickett,  George  E.,  100,  102,  103, 
225 

Pickett,  John,  86,  90-97,  207, 
208,  211,  212,  215,  216,  220, 
221,  222,  224,  225 
Pickett,  Joanna,  94 
Pickett,  R.  8c  J.,  224 
Pickett,  Richard,  86-96,  207,  21 1, 
212,  221,  224 
Pickett,  Sally  Ann,  86,  91 
Pickett,  Samuel,  88,  219 
Pickett,  Thomas,  86,  91,  97 
Pickett  8c  Edwards,  210,  218,  219 


Pickett  Coal  Company, 
1807-1895,  99-101; 
1827-1910,  85-104,  207-227; 
1844-1865,  91-94; 

1865-1887,  96-97; 

I895-i9io,  ioi 
Pickett  family,  86 
Pickett  wharves,  95 
Pickman,  Benjamin,  29 
Pictou,  N.  S.,  214 
Pierpont,  John,  140-148;  attack  by 
upon  Madison  administration, 
144-146;  attitude  of  toward  de- 
mocracy, 1 4 3- 1 44;  early  career 
of,  141-142;  education  of,  140; 
eulogy  by  of  early  Federalists, 
144-146;  later  attitude  of, 
147-148 

Pierson,  Samuel  Page,  126,  128 
Piggot,  George,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  29 
Pilgrim  (ship),  170,  171 
Pinder,  John,  87 
Plummer,  Caroline,  189 
Plummer,  Joshua,  Dr.,  188,  189 
Plummer  Hall,  151 
Poetry,  political  views  of  John 
Pierpont,  144-148 
Political  trends,  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Politics,  late  18th  century,  241- 
276,  passim;  early  19th  cen- 
tury, 140-148 
Porrata,  Marcelo,  164 
Port  Roy  all,  N.  S.,  288-289 
Porter,  Samuel,  29,  43 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Stage,  242 
Poynton,  Thomas,  29 
Practical  Navigator,  The,  in 
Prescott,  William,  48 
Prescott,  William,  Col.,  201 
Prescott,  William,  Judge,  201 
Prescott,  William  Hickling,  201 
President  (schooner),  222 
Price,  Frank  G.,  149 
Price,  Frank  S.,  153 
Price,  Richard,  176 
Prices  of  coal  and  wood  fuel,  1 9th 
century,  209,  210,  212,  213, 
215;  effect  of  Civil  War  on, 
212 

Pride’s  Crossing,  150 
Priestly,  Joseph,  176 
Prince,  Benjamin,  220 
Prince,  Henry,  Capt.,  112,  193 
Prince,  Isaac,  220 
Prince,  John,  221 
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Prince,  John,  Rev.,  17 2- 175,  177 
passim;  biographical  sketch  of, 
179-180;  185,  187 
Prince,  John,  Jr.,  203 
Probate  Records  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Proprietary  Libraries,  growth  of 
in  1 8th  century,  1 73-1 74 
Prudent  (ship),  126 
Puerto  Rico,  156,  165 
Putnam,  Rebecca,  106 
Putnam,  Samuel,  203 
Putnam  (ship),  1 05-1 30,  193; 

building  of,  1 07-1 09;  owners 
of,  1 05-1 07;  iio-iii;  first 
voyage  of,  1 14-122;  second 
voyage  of,  1 22-1 25;  third  voy- 
age of,  126-130 

Quaker  faith,  56,  60-61,  63 

Rantoul,  Robert,  Sr.,  98 
Rates  of  saving  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  231-234 
Ravitz,  Abe  C.,  “John  Pierpont 
and  the  Federalist  Muse  in  Es- 
sex County,"  140-148 
Read,  Nathan,  189-192;  inven- 
tions of,  190-191;  192,  193, 
203 

Recovery  (vessel),  123 
Reed,  Charles,  295 
Reed,  Nathan,  Hon.,  1 1 1 
Reeve,  Tapping,  Hon.,  140 
Remmonds,  Martha  Jane,  99 
Republic  (schooner),  221 
Revolutionary  War,  242-244 
Reynolds,  Henry,  126,  128 
Richmond,  Va.,  21 1 
Ripley  (schooner),  222,  224 
Robinson,  Joseph,  Capt.,  170 
Robinson,  Nathan,  105,  109,  no, 
113,  114,  121,  124 
Rockland,  Maine,  215 
Rodney,  George  B.,  43 
Ropes  and  Hodges,  193 
Roundy,  George,  98,  100 
Roundy,  Margaret,  95 
Roundy,  Nehemiah,  90 

Rowe,  , Mr.,  10 

Rowley,  Mass.,  229 
Royal  George  (man  of  war),  119 
Royal  Society,  171,  172 
“Rufus  King  of  Newburyport:  The 
Formative  Years  (1767-1788)," 
by  Richard  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  241- 
276 
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Rumford,  Count,  175.  See  Benja- 
min Thompson 
Rumsey,  James,  190,  191 
Russell,  George  Peabody,  295 
Ryan,  Matthew,  49,  51 

Salem,  Mass.,  3-5,  182,  184,  185, 
190,  229,  230,  283;  coal  pock- 
ets in,  214;  development  of 
Cuvier  Natural  History  Society, 
149-154;  economic,  intellectual 
decline  after  1807,  205;  hos- 
pitality of  toward  Spanish, 
156-167;  intellectual  life  in 
late  1 8th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies, 169-206;  as  port,  105- 
122 

Salem  Athenaeum,  182,  189,  193, 
197,  202,  203-206;  joining  of 
Salem  Social  Library  and  Salem 
Philosophical  Library,  202 
Salem,  Danvers,  and  Beverly  Tug 
Boat  Co.,  226 

Salem  East  Indies  trade,  193 
Salem  Iron  Factory,  190,  191 
Salem  jail,  215 
Salem  Lead  Factory,  208 
Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
113-114 

Salem  Marine  Society,  193 
“Salem  Philosophical  Library:  Its 
History  and  Importance  for 
American  Science,  The"  by 
Harold  L.  Burstyn,  169-206 
Salem  Philosophical  Library,  169- 
206;  acquisitions,  185-202;  an- 
nual meetings  of  group,  185- 
206;  background  of  founding, 
169-176;  biographical  sketches 
of  founding  members,  176-185; 
end  of,  203-206;  merger  with 
Social  Library,  203-206;  new 
members,  185,  188,  189-202 
Salem  Regiment,  161 
Salem  Social  Library,  173,  174, 
182,  186 

Salem  Willows,  Mass.,  150 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  220,  221,  224, 
229 

Saltonstall,  Richard,  Col.,  9-12, 
28,  37-39 

Sam  Ober  (schooner),  223,  224 
San  Fernando  El  Rayo  (packet), 
156-167 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  156 
San  Spirito  Hospital,  Rome,  Italy, 
294 
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Sand,  215-216 

Saratoga  (schooner),  214,  222, 

224 

Sargent,  Catherine  Browne,  28-30 
Sargent,  Epes,  3,  18 
Sargent,  John,  8,  25-27,  35,  41- 
45 

Savage,  Arthur,  43 
Saxon  Studies,  1 31-139,  reviews 
of,  134-137 

Saxony,  Germany,  1 31-139 
Scarboro,  Maine,  241-242,  243, 
244 

Scepter  (vessel),  21 1 
Schepers,  Pedro,  1 64 
School,  London,  England,  296 
Science,  interest  in,  in  late  18th 
century,  236-238;  late  19  th 
century,  149- 154 
Science,  American;  interest  in, 
173-206  passim 

Scientific  instruments,  American, 
179-180 

Scott,  John  W.  A.,  76,  77 
Scott,  Walter,  Sir,  57 
Second  Corps  of  Cadets,  161 
Second  United  States  Grinnell  Ex- 
pedition, 293 

Sectional  differences  in  late  18th 
century  U.  S.,  247-276,  passim 
Seventh  Son  (vessel),  219 

Sewall,  , Prof.,  190 

Sewall,  Samuel,  190,  196 
Sewall,  Stephen,  283 
Sharf,  Frederic  A.,  “Fitz  Hugh 
Lane  Re-Considered,”  75-83 
Shaw,  William  Smith,  203 
Shays  Rebellion,  256-258,  262 
Ship  carpenters,  108-109 
Ship  crews,  125-126 
Ship  insurance,  113-114 
Ship  provisions,  112-113 
“Ship  Putnam,  The”  by  William 
B.  Ardiff,  10 5-1 30 
Ship  rigging,  109 
Shipbuilders,  108 
Shipbuilding  early  19th  century, 
1 07-1 09 

Shipping  in  Beverly,  19th  century, 
207-227  passim ; decline  of, 

225 

Shipping.  See  Trade  and  Com- 
merce 

Shirreff,  , Col.,  9,  43 

Shirreff,  , Major,  15 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  180 
Silsbee,  , Capt.,  117 


Singapore  Straits,  127 
Slavery,  attitude  toward,  263;  ex- 
clusion of,  248 
Smallpox,  9 
Smith,  Adam,  250 
Smith,  Samuel,  219 
Social  conditions,  in  mid- 19  th 
century  Lawrence,  Mass.,  47-55 
Social  Library,  202 
Social  trends,  in  Essex  County, 
17th  century,  228-235 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  257 
Sophronia  (schooner),  219 
South  Congregational  Church, 
South  Danvers  (now  Peabody), 
Mass.,  295 

South  School  District,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  208 

Southgate,  , Dr.,  243 

South  wick,  Cassandra,  56 
Spanish-American  relations,  18th 
century,  156-167,  251-253 
Spanish  military  service,  156 
Speedwell  (ketch),  284 
Sprague,  Breed  & Brown,  102- 
103,  216,  217 
St.  Croyx,  bay,  289 
St.  George's  River  and  Islands, 
286-287 

St.  Helens,  Eng.,  41 
St.  John  River,  278 
St.  Lon,  H.  Sackville,  Gov.,  22 
St.  Louis  (bark),  279 
St.  Lucia,  1 7 
St.  Paul's  Island,  115-116 
Statesman  (vessel),  220 
Statistics  on  Essex  County,  17th 
century,  228-235,  passim 
Steam  power,  early  experiments, 
190-191 

Sterling,  Mass.,  74 
Steuben,  Baron  von,  257 
Stevens,  Caroline,  Mrs.,  82 
Stevens,  John,  191 
Stevens,  Joseph  L.,  Jr.,  82 
Stockhausen,  Baron  von,  138 
Stone,  Edwin  M.,  208 
Stone,  Israel  H.,  92 
Stone,  James,  92 
Stone  and  Davis's  wharf,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  92 
Strong,  Caleb,  258 

Suffreir,  , Mons.,  44 

Sullivan,  James,  Gen.,  244,  251 
Sumatra,  116-119 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  280 
Superstitions,  popular,  56 
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Susan  (vessel),  123 
Susan  Clark  (bark),  223,  224 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  150 
Swan  (schooner),  222 
Sympson,  William  B.,  43 
Sympson,  William  B.,  Mrs.,  7,  43 
Syren  (schooner),  224 

Tallant,  Hugh,  56 
Temple,  Thomas,  Sir,  278 
Ternay,  de,  Charles  Louis,  Adm., 
3i 

Thayer,  Oliver,  149,  150,  151 
Thompson,  Benjamin  (1753- 
1814),  31,  35,  45-46,  175, 
181,  190 

Thomson,  Caesar,  126,  128 
Thorndike,  Albert,  87,  208,  221, 
222 

Thorndike,  William,  87,  208 
Three  Friends  (vessel),  123 
Tibbetts  House,  92 
Titcomb,  Jonathan,  268 
Tom  Bowline  (warship),  123 
Toppan,  Arthur  L.,  149 

Tracy,  , Col.,  161 

Trade,  Salem  East  Indies,  193 
Trade  and  Commerce,  with  Isle  of 
France,  120;  in  Salem,  122; 
with  Sumatra,  117-119,  125; 
value  of  cargoes,  1 21-122.  See 
also,  coal  trade,  wood  trade 
Traill,  Robert,  32-33 
Transfer  (brig),  127 
Trask,  Jessie  G.,  95,  97-102,  212, 
216 

Trask,  John,  79 
Trask,  John  Pickett,  98 
Trask,  Susan  Bailey,  95,  98 
Trask,  Susie  E.,  100,  102,  225 

Trask,  , 225 

Trask  family,  95-101 
Treadwell,  John  Dexter,  Dr.,  196, 
197,  203 

Treaty  of  Whitehall  (1686),  281- 
282,  285-286 

Tremont  Temple,  76,  77,  78 
Trinidad  Island,  1 1 5 
Tristan  d’Acunba  Island,  115 
Trumbull,  William,  Sir,  280 
Tucker,  Ichabod,  202,  203 
Turner,  Samuel,  90 

Union  Fire  Society,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  208 

Union  Wharf  (Beverly),  87,  89 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Company, 
102,  217 

United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, 294 

Universalist  Church,  81 

Valliere,  de  la, , 278,  280 

Vassal,  Anna,  38 
Vaughan,  William,  279 
Vessels,  interest  held  by  Pickett 
Coal  Co.,  218-227;  used  in 
fuel  trade,  208,  21 1-2 17 
Vessels,  U.S.,  218-227  passim; 
average,  mid- 19th  century,  218; 
costs  of,  218,  219,  221,  222, 
223,  224-226;  increase  in  size, 
224 

Viar,  Jose  Ignacio,  162-167 
von  Steuben,  Baron,  257 
von  Stockhausen,  Baron,  138 

W.  G.  Bartlett  (vessel),  212 
W.  N.  Gessner  (schooner),  225 
Wales,  2-46  passim 
Walker  & Co.,  J.  Albert,  216 
Wanton,  Joseph,  Gov.,  3,  5-7,  30 
Wanton,  Joseph,  Jr.,  6,  16,  23 
Wanton,  William,  22-23,  36-37 
War  of  1812,  141,  144 

Ward,  , Capt.,  116-117 

Ward,  S.  C.,  193 
Warren,  John,  182,  184 
Washington,  George,  144,  267 
Washington  Benevolent  Society, 
144 

Washington  Company,  47 
Washington  Hall  (Newburyport, 
Mass.),  275 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  292 
Washington  Monument,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  294 
Water  Street  wharves,  221 
Waterloo  (ship),  220 
Wealth  of  Nations,  250 
Webb,  George  A.,  149,  151,  153 
Webster,  Daniel,  98 
Weehauken,  N.  J.,  214 
Welch,  Richard  E.,  “Rufus  King 
of  Newburyport:  The  Formative 
Years  (1767-1788),”  241-276 
West,  Henry,  295 

Westcote,  , Lord,  39 

Western  settlements,  251-254 
Whitcomb  and  Carter,  97 
White,  , Capt.,  115 
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White,  Daniel  Appleton,  Judge, 
200 

Whitehall,  Treaty  of,  (1686), 
281-282,  285-286 
Whitman,  Walt,  68 
Whitney,  Elisha,  Dr.,  178 
Whitney,  Michael,  221 
Whittier,  John  G.,  56-72;  aboli- 
tionist views  of,  57;  anti-slavery 
beliefs  of,  59-60;  attitude  of 
towards  the  Union  and  Civil 
War,  67-68;  ballads  of  de- 
scribed, 58-72;  his  creed,  57; 
influences  upon,  56,  58-67,  69- 
72;  maturing  balad  technique 
of,  60-72;  nationalistic  senti- 
ment of,  56-57;  as  poet  of  re- 
form, 57;  as  poet  of  region,  57; 
religious  views  of,  56;  style  of, 
57 

“Whittier’s  Ballads:  The  Matur- 
ing of  an  Artist,”  by  John  B. 
Pickard,  56-72 

Whittredge,  Thomas,  92,  213 
Whittredge  Wharf,  89,  207 
Wigging,  Joseph,  109 
Willard,  Abijah,  38 
Willard,  Joseph,  38 
Willard,  Joseph,  Rev.,  169-176 
passim;  biographical  sketch, 
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